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“Every thing in this world . . . is big with jest, —and bas wit 
in it, and instruction too,—if we can but find it out.” 
—Laurence Sterne, 7ristram Shandy 


Where has all the satire gone? It’s a question editor Lewis 
Lapham posed in a recent issue of Harper's magazine, where 
he meditated upon the diminished presence of this venerable 
literary genre in contemporary America. In his estimation, the 
country that honed the sharp, cathartic wit of H.L. Mencken, 
Mark Twain, Ambrose Bierce and the Algonquin Round Table 
regulars—to name only a few—“appears to have lost its 
appetite for objection and dissent.” What unfortunate timing: 
the satirist’s agenda—to not only denounce and ridicule 
deserving targets, but also awaken an audience's critical 
response to them—has never seemed more necessary. 

Happily, this genre is well-represented in the current issue, 
which features two screenplays—Cilizen Ruth and The Dreyfus 
Affair—that coerce the humor out of their essentially serious 
subjects with the same relentlessness that informs all worthwhile 
satirical efforts. Each script takes aim at an issue that has been 
obscured by fear, piety and dogma, exposing the hypocrisies and 
hidden agendas related to it by presenting them to us on their 
own, often absurd, terms. 

Citizen Ruth, written by Alexander Payne and Jim Taylor, 
tackles perhaps the most incendiary political issue of our time: 
the abortion debate. Rather than present a case for one side or 
the other, it gives us a protagonist, Ruth Stoops—a down-and- 
out drug addict who finds herself pregnant, again—whose 
experiences with both pro-life and pro-choice activists make 
clear the indifference of both sides to her well-being. The script, 
filled with the kind of shrewd observations that inform the 
films of Bunuel, is merciless with every one of its characters, 
including Ruth. Yet each character is left with his or her 
humanity intact, because Payne and Taylor's ultimate target is 
the spiralling extremism the issue has inspired. The writers talk 
at length about the challenges of writing an appealing main 
character whose flaws far outnumber her virtues, as well as 
explaining why a number of scenes in this draft, including two 
extraordinary dream sequences, weren't used in the film. 

Peter Lefcourt’s 7be Dreyfus Affair sets its sights on another 
hot-button topic: homophobia in the sports world. Adapted from 
Lefcourt’s well-regarded 1992 novel, the script tells the story of 
Randy Dreyfus, superstar shortstop for the Los Angeles Valley 
Vikings, who happens to fall in love with his second baseman, 
1)J. Pickett. The title of the screenplay refers back to “/‘affaire 
Dreyfus” in France of the 1890s, in which a high-ranking Jew- 
ish military officer was unjustly accused of, and sent to prison 
for, high treason. Lefcourt draws convincing parallels between 
the simmering anti-Semitism in the French military at the time 
and the anti-gay bias of present-day organized baseball. Perhaps 











Lefcourt’s greatest achievement is that, despite its satirical bite, 
The Dreyfus Affair also works as a straightforward, even warm- 
hearted, romantic comedy. Lefcourt goes into detail about the 
choices he made during the adaptation process, as well as re- 
counting the impressive list of studios, producers, directors and 
actors who have expressed interest in the script along the way. 

Our lead-off screenplay, Zin Cup, was written by John 
Norville and Ron Shelton, and introduces us to Roy “Tin Cup” 
McAvoy, a driving-range pro from sleepy Salome, Texas, whose 
love for the town’s new (and only) psychologist, Molly, inspires 
him to attempt to win the U.S. Open. Like Shelton’s other films, 
Jin Cup is more than just a love story: it’s a nuanced reflection 
on the essential, and beautiful, mystery of relationships between 
the sexes played against the rites and rituals of competitive 
sports. And, as usual, it’s full of characters we're grateful to 
spend time with, such as Tin Cup himself, whose desire to “go 
for it’ —an amalgam of personal philosophy, chutzpah and 
sheer stubbornness—leads him to a “victory” he can truly call 
his own. Both Shelton and Norville—who wrote the spec script 
and has collaborated with the director on several other pro- 
jects—relate their initial reasons for writing the screenplay, and 
discuss how the characters (particularly Molly and Doreen) 
changed significantly over several drafts to better serve the story. 

Bad Day at Black Rock garnered writer Millard Kaufman 
an Academy Award Nomination in 1955; it has since entered the 
canon of American film classics. World War II veteran John J. 
Macreedy has come to Black Rock on a mission—to present the 
medal of honor that has been posthumously awarded to Joe 
Komoko, his fellow soldier and friend, to Komoko’s father. Yet all 
he finds upon his arrival are the charred remains of the father's 
house, a mysterious patch of wildflowers, and a town populated 
by xenophobic, uncooperative bullies. As Macreedy assembles 
the pieces of the puzzle, he grows increasingly aware that these 
men had a role in the father's disappearance, and that their 
plans for him are no less menacing. Written during the blacklist 
period in Hollywood, and crafted with a precision and economy 
that perfectly sustain the dramatic tension readers will remem- 
ber from the film (directed by John Sturges), Bad Day is both 
message movie and timeless fable. Kaufman discusses his 
employment of classical dramaturgy in the writing of the 
screenplay, as well as his involvement in political issues at the 
time, sharing several anecdotes about Hollywood in the ‘50s. 

Finally, we are pleased to present the first winner of the 
Scenario/Writers Guild of America, East Foundation Student 
Screenplay Competition: 7i// Human Voices Wake Us, by 
Michael Petroni. This haunting tale of a boy who loses his 
childhood love—and innocence—only to be confronted with 
vestiges of both many years later, signals the introduction of 
a strong and original voice in screenwriting. It’s in good 
company.—/od Lippy 
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Editor’s Note 


TIN CUP 


scruffy golf pro Roy McAvoy, with his losers 
reputation on the line, achieves a defining 
moment, risking everything in the process. 


Screenplay by John Norville and Ron Shelton 


Writing and Directing Tin Cup 
A Talk with Ron Shelton and John Norville 


CITIZEN RUTH 


All down-and-out Ruth wants is to sniff paint 
in peace. But it turns out she’s pregnant, and 
pro life and pro-choice zealots zero in. 


Screenplay by Alexander Payne and Jim Taylor 


Writing and Directing Citizen Ruth 


A Talk with Alexander Payne and Jim Taylor 


THE DREYFUS AFFAIR 


When the shortstop and second baseman of 
the L.A. Valley Vikings fall in love, some difficulty 
ensues. More than the series is at stake. 


Screenplay by Peter Lefcourt 


Writing The Dreyfus Affair 
\ Talk with Peter Letcourt 


BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK 


The Streamliner pulls into town. A stranger 
alights—one John J. Macreedy—on a mission that 
alarms the men who run things in Black Rock. 


Screenplay by Millard Kaufman 


Writing Bad Day at Black Rock 
\ Talk with Millard Kaufman 


TILL HUMAN VOICES WAKE US 


Winner of the first Scenario/ Writers Guild of America, 
East Foundation Student Screenplay Competition. 


Screenplay by Michael Petroni 


Michael Petroni on Writing Till Human 
Voices Wake Us 
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The Ultimate Deal On The Ultimate Class 


$ 50 Orr + $ 100 Planes, Trains, & Screenwriting Travel Discount 
+ Discount Hotels + $100 Orr Final Draft Software 


Lobert Meee» STORY STRUCTURE 


For thirteen years Robert McKee’s Story Structure has been the world’s ultimate story class for screenwriters and 
filmmakers because it effectively demonstrates the relationship between structure and character. Using examples from 
over 100 films, McKee demonstrates that structure is about form and principles, that structure is not plot, rigid rules, 
formulas or “Hollywood” movies. Structure is Character, because ultimately characters are what they do. Story events 
impact the characters, and characters impact events. Actions and reactions create insight and revelation, opening the 
door to a meaningful emotional experience for the audience. 


THIS IS WHY MCKEE GRADUATES HAVE EARNED 





1 Academy f Emmy WGA 1 DGA 
Awards Awards Awards Awards 
74 Nominations 292 Nominations 35 Nominations 40 Nominations 


ESSENTIAL CONCEPTS OF STRUCTURE IN RELATIONSHIP TO: 
The World of the Story |The Audience Bond Time & Place Genre 


THE CLASSIC FIVE PART NARRATIVE STRUCTURE: 


Inciting Incident Progressive Complications Crisis Climax Resolution 
ELEMENTS OF CRAFT 
The Controlling Idea Narrative Drive = Character Arc The Center of Good — Forces Of Antagonism 
The Nature Of Choice Subtext Back Story Dramatic Irony The Spine of the Story 
Deep Characterization Authority Story Energy Beats & Scene Units Dramatizing Exposition 
Set-Ups & Pay-Offs Poetics Image Systems Rhythm & Tempo Turning Points 
The Negation Of The Negation The Gap In Expectation 


FORMER STUDENTS INCLUDE THE WRITERS OR CO-WRITERS OF 
BATMAN FOREVER SEINFELD TOY STORY ER SLEEPLESS IN SEATTLE DANTE'S PEAK — FIERCE CREATURES 
MURPHY BROWN GANDHI LAW & ORDER CHEERS THELARRY SANDERS SHOW ATIMETOKILL THE RELIC 
METROPOLITAN POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE SESAME STREET HEAVENLY CREATURES = L.A.LAW CHINA BEACH 
A FISH CALLED WANDA THE DEER HUNTER SILKWOOD THEGOLDEN GIRLS THE BURNING BED SALVADOR 
OTHER MCKEE GRADUATES INCLUDE PRODUCERS OR DIRECTORS OF 
FORREST GUMP. ROBIN HOOD. PRINCE OF THIEVES THE X FILES THE FIRSTWIVES CLUB HOMICIDE CRIMSON TIDE 
LONESOME DOVE WAYNE’S WORLD HOOP DREAMS M*A*S*H THESANTA CLAUSE MY LIFE’S IN TURNAROUND 
BARCELONA BEAUTY & THE BEAST THE COLOR PURPLE THECIVIL WAR) HOME IMPROVEMENT — SISTER ACT II 
IN LIVING COLOR DROP ZONE HILL STREET BLUES FRIDAY THE 13TH ON GOLDEN POND ALMOST GOLDEN 
Spec SCRIPT SALES BY FORMER STUDENTS INCLUDE: 


HELL BENT & BACK $1 Million PRIME MATES $850,000 © SUSPECT ZERO $750,000 FREQUENCY $500,000 
HOSTAGE $750,000 © SECOND DEFENSE $400,000 © PAUL BUNYON $500,000 9 THE CURE $1 Milhon 


Los ANGELES MARCH 7-9 NEw YORK MARCH 14-16 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER FASHION INST. OF TECHNOLOGY 
8687 Melrose Avenue 27th Street at Seventh Avenue 
Green Building Theatre Katie Murphy Auditorium 


CLASS Hours: 9:30 A.M. TO 8:30 P.M. FRIDAY/SATURDAY/SUNDAY 


¢50 Orr DiscouNT & $100 TRAVEL DISCOUNT apply to $450 REGULAR REGISTRATION FEE only 
and cannot be combined with other discounts. To qualify, present this ad and a valid commercial airline or train ticket from 
at least 50 miles away at registration on Friday morning only. No refunds or adjustments after registration. 


NON-REFUNDABLE REGISTRATION DEPOSIT: 75.00 THREE WAYS TO REGISTER 


Phone Reservations Using V/MC Fax Visa/MC Info To: Mail Checks/MO/Visa/MC To: 
L.A. 310/312-1002 310/318-3924 Two Arts, Inc. 
12021 Wilshire Blvd., Ste. 868 
a en Los Angeles, CA 90025 


$100 DISCOUNT ON FINAL DRAFT Software Compatible With WINDOWS Or Mac Is Available To All Students 





Your Mom thinks you’re a screenwriter. 


What does Hollywood think? 
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NICHOLL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


SCREENWRITING 





Up to 5 screenwriters will be awarded $25,000 
each to help them complete new scripts. 


For information about the 1997 competition, visit the 


Nicholl Web Site at: 


Or send a stamped, self-addressed, business-size 
envelope to: 


NICHOLL FELLOWSHIPS IN SCREENWRITING 
Vertelani hae melter tater 

8949 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211-1972 














Screenplay by 


JOHN NORVILLE AND RON SHELTON 


nN Cup 


Illustrated by 
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Tinny cheatin’ heart music, the dull groan of a tractor, 
crickets chirping love songs, sporadic ZAPS from bug 
lights, and an occasional random THWOCK as we 


FADE IN: 

EXT. TEXAS SUNSET - DRAMATIC ANGLE 

Out West where the sun descends gloriously over deso- 
late mountains. A sense of timeless and incorruptible 
beauty if you ignore the TWANG of the music, the SPUT- 
TER of the tractor, the ZAPS, the THWOCKS . . . and 
something else . . . 


MEN'S VOICES. Garrulous with drink, fraternity and 
amusement. 


WE PAN DOWN TO: 

EXT. DRIVING RANGE - LATE DAY 

A man, JOSE, is on the roof, wrestling with a rickety 
satellite dish, stringing wire, trying to get it to work. (We 
get glimpses of him throughout the scene as he strug- 
gles with what is assuredly a pirate operation.) 


Four of six floodlights nailed to the roof cast pools of 
yellow into the gathering darkness. ROY “TIN CUP” 
McAVOY stands under the swarm of moths crowding the 
brightest light, hitting golf balls. THWOCK! . . . launching 
them, really, into the deepening night. There's a beer 
between his legs. Behind him: 


A GROUP OF MEN forms a semicircle, facing away from 
Tin Cup. These men are the Range Regulars: CURT, 
CLINT, EARL and DEWEY. Each man has money in one 
hand and his preferred libation in the other. They're all 
looking back and forth between the bug lights hung on 
the back wall, and muttering what sound like bets to: 


ROMEO POSAR - A smaller man, he stands at the cen- 
ter of the group with a handful of cash. Romeo is a part- 
time bookie and full-time driving range man. Born across 
the river in Mexico, Romeo is Tin Cup's caddie, conti- 
dante, best friend. 


ROMEO Okay, all bets are down! 


Their eyes rivet on the bug lights, edgy, hopeful, until. . . 
ZAP! A bug is electrocuted. And Dewey cheers triumphantly 
while the other Regulars mutter curses about how they 
woulda coulda shoulda bet. 


ROMEO Number one is the winner! Dewey has the winner. 
Pays five to two! 


Romeo quickly pays Dewey and more quickly lakes money 
from the losers. It’s fast-paced, inane, time-killing gam- 
bling. Tin Cup looks over: 


TIN CUP Don't you shit-heels ever get bored? 


The Regulars flap dismissive palms and mutter in the 


negative as they turn back to Romeo and the action at the 
bug lights. 


TIN CUP... Cuz I got a riddle. 


Tin Cup leads the Regulars inside. 


INT. DRIVING RANGE - LATE DAY 
Tin Cup holds court. 


TIN CUP Takes about two ounces of brains to figure it out. 
Anyone think they got a brain with two ounces of brains in it? 


The Regulars silently look at each other, reluctant to reveal 
the heft of their brains. 


TIN CUP For chrissakes, boys! A little self-confidence from 
the players’ gallery. We ain't talking long division. 


EARL (Jimidly) How much we gotta lose? 


TIN CUP You want to liven things up, Earl? That's a hell of 
an idea. Say everyone puts in twenty bucks and the pot goes 
to whoever solves the riddle. 


DEWEY You going to get the riddle, Tin Cup. 


TIN CUP (Patiently) Dewey. I'm the one asking the riddle. 
| already know the answer. I don’t getta guess. Although . . . 
We could say if I get to five hundred bounces and no one gets 
the riddle, I get the pot. And I know what you're thinking, It’s 
an impossible riddle. Well, it’s not. It’s an easy riddle. And if 
somehow by the grace of fluke luck | win, and you all don’t 
agree it was an easy riddle, hell, I'll refund your money. 


EARL, CLINT AND ALL |'min... we're in... count 


usin...etc.... 


TIN CUP Okay, a man’s driving down the road with his son 
and they get in a crash. Two ambulances come and take the 
man and his son to different hospitals. Son goes into the 
operating room, the doctor looks at him and says: “I can’t 
operate on this boy. He’s my son.” How’s that possible? (Beat) 
The clock’s ticking, boys . . . 


Tin Cup begins bouncing a ball on the face of his wedge. 


EARL Father didn’t sneak back in, right? He’s still at the 
other hospital? 


TIN CUP It ain't “Star Trek,” Earl. No one beamed him 
aboard. 


That eliminates the most plausible theory in most minds. 
The men think harder: 


EARL Well . . . if the father married the son's daughter— 
TIN CUP It’s a family riddle, Earl. Think clean thoughts. 
The Regulars puzzle some more. 

CLINT Give us a little hint. 


MOLLY (0.5.) The doctor's a woman. 
All heads turn to lake in the arrival of— 


MOLLY GRISWOLD standing just inside the door—shes a 
fresh-faced beauty in her early 30s, and she’ got all-new 
everything the sport of golf requires: new bag, new clubs, 
new shoes, new clothes, new visor... she looks like she 
stepped out of an ad in Golf Digest. And all the men are 
asking themselves the same question: “What's she doing 
here?” The silence invites Molly to supply the riddles 
answer. 

MOLLY The doctor is the son’s mother. Feminists pose the 
riddle to reveal how deeply our sexual stereotypes run. 
(Directly to Tin Cup) \ take it you're a feminist? 

Tin Cup misses the ball he’s been bouncing, breaking the 
spell. The Regulars wait for Tin Cup's response. 

TIN CUP Ma'am, I've been called a lot of things—but no 
one’s ever saddled me with that one. 


MOLLY You might try being saddled some time—the smell 
of leather, the sting of a whip . .. 


The Regulars snicker, enjoying her one-upmanship. 


TIN CUP (Slightly taken aback) \'m just a humble golf 
pro... 


MOLLY }0u're Roy McAvoy the golf pro? | pictured some- 
thing... different. I have a seven o'clock lesson. 


TIN CUP | thought | had a Doctor Griswold at seven. 
They hurry out to the range, Tin Cup oblivious to bis gaffe. 


The Regulars gather to look out the window — 


P.O.V. THROUGH WINDOW to the range, where Molly is 
stretching and Tin Cup is discreetly waving to the Regu- 
lars to get lost. 


EXT. DRIVING RANGE - NIGHT 
The lesson begins. Tin Cup can be slightly condescend- 
ing in these situations, though she’s got him a little wary. 


TIN CUP The first thing you gotta learn about this game, 
Doc, is it ain't about hitting a little white ball into some 
yonder hole. It’s about inner demons and self-doubt and 
human frailty and overcoming all that crap. So... what 
kinda doctor’d you say you were? 


MOLLY I'm a psychologist—in layman’s terms call me a 
neo-Jungian, postmodern Freudian, holistic secularist. 


TIN CUP Damn. 


She begins unpacking one of her bags, pulling oul every 
golf gimmick on the market—swing aid straps to pull 
your elbows together, a ball pendulum that hangs from 


your hat, a metal contraption for your feet, etc. 


MOLLY Inner demons and human frailty are my life's work. 
| used to practice in El Paso but I've moved here now . . . 


TIN CUP What're those? 
MOLLY | ordered these from the Golf Channel. 


He stares in disbelief as she tries to wriggle into some of 
this stuff. Hes enchanted and dismayed. 


TIN CUP That stuff’s a waste of money. 


MOLLY I'm sure there are excesses and repetitions here, but 
| believe in the gathering of knowledge and I figured, well, 
there must be some truths about the golf swing illustrated by 
these devices—and that you'd help me sort through it. 





She stands there with contraptions coming from every limb. 


MOLLY | have dozens of golf videotapes, too... and a golf 
watch. 


TIN CUP (/rritated, impatient) Take it off. All of it. Now! 
You're a smart woman, for chrissakes—don't you know the 
work of charlatans when you see it? 


She deposits all the golf-gimmick devices in a pile. 


MOLLY No. | can always tell when someone is lying to him- 
self, but I'm quite susceptible and frequently wrong when 
that person lies to me. (Pointing lo the pile of devices) That 
stuff cost me over $200— 


TIN CUP Then it's $200 of shit... 
He tees a ball. hands Molly her driver and steps back. 
TIN CUP Go ahead. Take a swing. 


Molly takes a pitty-pat swing and whiffs, and mutters 
under her breath with the ease of a longshoreman. 


MOLLY Aw, fuck... 
TIN CUP Well, you talk like a golfer 


Molly unloads a mighty second swing. The club head 
bounces off the mat. The ball sits untouched. 


MOLLY Shit. 


TIN CUP “Fuck”... “Shit”... these are highly technical 
golf terms and you're using them on your first lesson—this 
is promising. 





MOLLY Awright, wise-ass, show me. 


Tin Cup takes the club from Molly, motions for ber to step 
back, tees up a ball, and rockets a drive into the night. 


TIN CUP Something like that. 


He hands her back the club and tees up another ball. 
Molly just looks at him. 
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MOLLY Impressive. Y'know, | tend to process things verbally. 
Can you break down into words how you did that? 


lin Cup lakes a deep breath—this is his speech. 


TIN CUP “What is the golf swing?”—by Roy McAvoy. 
(Beat) The golf swing is a poem. Sometimes a love sonnet 
and sometimes a Homerian epic—it is organic and of a 
piece, vet it breaks down into elegant stanzas and quatrains. 
The critical opening phrase of this song is the grip, in which 
the hands unite to form a single unit by the simple overlap of 
the smallest finger... (Displays grip) .. . held lightly, a con- 
ductor’s baton. (Slarts swing) Lowly and slowly the clubhead 
is pulled back, led into position not by the hands but the 
body, which turns away from the target, shifting to the right 
side without shifting balance. Tempo is everything, perfection 
unobtainable as the body coils, now to the top of the swing, 
in profound equilibrium. And then a slight hesitation, a nod 
to the gods. 


MOLLY A nod to the gods? 


TIN CUP To the gods, ves . . . that he is fallible. As the 
weight shifts back to the left pulled now by powers inside the 
earth—it's alive, this swing, a living sculpture—and down 
through contact, always down, into terra firma, striking the 
ball crisply —with character—a tuning fork goes off in your 
heart, your balls—such a pure feeling is the well-struck golf 
shot—and then the follow-through, to finish, always on 
line—the reverse “C” of the Golden Bear, the steelworker's 
power and brawn of Carl Sandburg’s Arnold Palmer, the da 
Vinci of Hogan, the unfinished symphony of Roy McAvoy. 


MOLLY What? What's unfinished? 











TIN CUP | have a short follow-through—my swing can 
look unfinished. 


MOLLY Why’? 


TIN CUP Some say it's because that’s the best way to play 
through the winds of West Texas . . . and some say it’s because 
| never finish anything. You can decide. The point is, every 
finishing position is unique as if that is the signature left to 
the artist, the warrior-athlete, who finally and thereby asserts 
his oneness with and power over the universe by willing a golf 
ball to go where he wants and how and when because that is 
what the golf swing is about... (Finally) It is about gaining 
control of your life and letting go at the same time. 


Molly stares back exhausted and intrigued. 
MOLLY Jeez Louise... 


TIN CUP There is only one other acceptable theory of how 
to hit a golf ball. 


MOLLY I'm afraid to ask. What's the other theory? 
TIN CUP Grip it and rip it. 
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MOLLY While | appreciate your poetic sensibility, Mr. 
McAvoy— 


TIN CUP Call me Roy, Molly. 


MOLLY Call me Dr. Griswold... Roy... but at this point | 
think I'm more of the “grip it and rip it” school. Hand me 
the driver. 

Tin Cup does. She lees it up. 

TIN CUP Waggle it, Doc, don’t forget to waggle. (She stares 


at him) Waggle ... the clubhead . . . (He shows her) . . . it’s 
a little relaxing ritual... 


She waggles the clubhead. then takes the club back. 
TIN CUP Let the Big Dog eat! 

She stops, lets the club fall. 

MOLLY What Big Dog? 

TIN CUP The driver, the number one-wood— 
MOLLY It's metal. 


TIN CUP Yeah, woods are metal—don't worry about it— 
and the driver's known as the Big Dog and I’m just saying to 
turn him loose, let ‘er rip, let the Big Dog eat! 


MOLLY 0h. 
She swings. Tops the ball. It goes 10 feet. 


MOLLY This is, without a doubt, the stupidest, silliest, most 
idiotic grotesquery masquerading as a game that has ever 
been invented. 


TIN CUP (Cheerfully) Yes, Ma'am, that’s why I love it. 
(Beat) And if you hit one good shot—if that tuning fork 
rings in your loin—you can’t wait to get back. 


She cracks one dead solid perfect out into the night. It felt 
great and she knows tt. 


MOLLY | think the Big Dog ate something. 
TIN CUP Did the tuning fork ring in your loin? 
MOLLY | wouldn't go that far. 


TIN CUP Always quit on a good shot. We'll call that lesson 
No. 1... (Confidentially) ... and if ya wouldn’t mind pay- 
ing me in cash—there’s a little I.R.S. situation I'm dealing 
with— 


MOLLY If you're such a legendary striker of the golf ball, as 
everyone says, then why are you, at your age, out here in the 
middle of nowhere operating a barely solvent establisliment, 
ducking the I.R.S., collecting a few pathetic dollars to buy 
vour next six-pack—when you're capable of so much more? 


Her speech is delivered without judgment or rancor, so 
matter-of-factly that he’s disarmed. 
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TIN CUP Perhaps I'm chocked full of inner demons? 


MOLLY No, you're chocked full of bullshit—/Cheerily) 
Same time next week? 


She heads off to the parking lot. He stares. 


TIN CUP What did you mean | should try “being saddled” 
sometime? Were you being literal or was that some kind of 
Freudian-type deal? Molly? Doctor? (Beat) What kind of saddle? 


CLOSE ON MOLLY as she walks into the West Texas 
night. She smiles, enjoying Tin Cup's confusion. 

Tin Cup just stares into the night, holding his cash, until 
Jose's voice echoes down from the roof. 


JOSE | got it! Es/d bien! The flag is up! 


INT. DRIVING RANGE SHACK - NIGHT 
Tin Cup enters, cash in hand, as the Regulars all gather 
excitedly around the TV monitor now coming in. 


TIN CUP A class act there, boys—probably the first actual 
“lady type” female ever seen on these premises— 


ROMEO Shut up, boss—we got the Corpus Christi dog 
track on the dish— 


EARL This is yer dead mortal cinch lock bet with Do-reen. 


Everyones glued to the set. A greyhound race comes on 
from a remote Texas track on the gulf: 


TIN CUP Free money, boys. What does Doreen know about 
the fine art of greyhound breeding? 


ROMEO All she knows is she likes the three dog ‘cause his 
name is Pride of Odessa ‘cause she’s from Odessa. 


TIN CUP Get ready for Odessa-lation, boys. How deep we 
in? 

ROMEO You gave her twenty to one— 

EARL It’s only fifteen to one on the toteboard— 


TIN CUP Yeah, but I got every other dog in the race. I'm 
just getting even with Doreen—I'm not trying to clean her 
clock. 


CLINT So how much you stand to lose? 

ROMEO [welve thousand. 

TIN CUP Hundred. 

ROMEO Thousand. 

TIN CUP (Panicky) Hundred. 

ROMEO You said to shoot the wad. 

TIN CUP | said get even, pod. I didn't say shoot the wad. 





We better see that three dog rolling on his ass. 


All eyes on the monitor—the dogs break. 
EARL Except... 
The starting box opens—“There goes the rabbit’ —the 
three dog breaks slow and trails down the frontstretch. 

REGULARS Thiree dog's dying, T.C. .. 


The one dog veers wide going into the escape turn, annihi- 
lating the field. Dogs fly ass over tea kettle like bowling 
pins, and— 


REGULARS (h-oh. 


The three dog clears the pileup, untouched, hugging the 
rail. It has a 10-length lead as it moves down the back- 
stretch and past the toteboard. The race is over—the three 
dog wins. 


if he breaks slow he won't get creamed . . 


. easy money, etc... .. 





Deathly silence. Somebody flips off the TV. Finally, in a 
lame attempt to lighten the moment, Romeo speaks— 


ROMEO So, Roy, you were saying you felt a little flutter for 
this Doctor Lady? 


TIN CUP Yes, I was saying that . . . just before I was inter- 
rupted by . . . bankruptcy—a development that the “Doctor 
Lady,” as you call her, will consider utterly predictable. 


EXT. GOLDEN TASSEL NIGHTCLUB - NIGHT 
The marquee advertises: “EXOTIC DANCERS/STEAK $4.00" 
The parking lot is full of pickup trucks and beer cans. 


Tin Cup and Romeo head toward the entrance. 


ROMEO We lost everything, boss! We owe Doreen twelve 
thousand bucks! 


— TIN CUP | think | been dating too many big-haired blonds. 


ROMEO Them big-haired blonds are a lot smarter 'n us... . 
(Beal) ... how we gonna pay her? 


TIN CUP You underestimate me, Romes. 
Romeo doesn t realize the truth in his own response. 


ROMEO It’s a bad habit I picked up from knowing you so 
long. 


TURK (THE BOUNCER) Hey, Tin Cup, Doreen’s looking 
for ya— 
TIN CUP |'m sure she is. . 


They enter the strip joint. 


INT. GOLDEN TASSEL - NIGHT 

A NEARLY NAKED DANCER onstage to a lot of whoop- 

ing cowboys. Tin Cup moves in this world with ease and 

something that passes for grace. Everyone knows him. 11 
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WAITRESS/STRIPPER Hey, Tin Cup, haven't seen ya in 
three days! 


TIN CUP Busy man, Courtenay, busy man— 


As they pass the stage, even the naked dancer interrupts 
her moment with a bunch of guys offering dollar bills— 


NAKED DANCER Tin Cup! Hi, sweetie! 
TIN CUP Hiya, honey 


And backstage they go, easily waved through by another 
bouncer. They come up to a dressing room door. And knock. 


A VOICE from inside. 
VOICE That better be you, Roy. 


Tin Cup and Romeo enter this holy of holies with complete 





lookin’ sweet. . . 


familiarity. And there she is—DOREEN, 35 at least, the 


classic chesty, hippy, big-wigged Texas goddess. She's older 
than the other girls, and more experienced in every way. 
She's smoking a cigarette and finishing up the touches on 
her strippers outfit. 

Jin Cup and Romeo stand at her beckoning. 


TIN CUP Doreen . . . you're looking particularly lovely this 
evening— 


ROMEO This is nicer than the leopard suit— 


DOREEN Cut the horseshit, guys. So... the one and two 
dogs always run wide and the three dog always breaks slow so 
| figure there's gonna be a big ol’ pile of fur at the turn and 
the three dog's gonna tiptoe around it and walk on home . . . 
| was right. (Smiles) You owe me twelve thousand dollars. 


ROMEO We going to pay you. 
Jin Cup squirms as Doreen babbles a bit. 


DOREEN | know you're going to pay me. (Admiring her 
own oulfit) Y'know | finally got rid of the leopard suit 
thing—it was so retro, y'know . . . it's not easy being a post- 
modern stripper... (Beat) So . . . twelve big ones? 

lin Cup finally digs into his coat pocket and produces 
some official-looking papers. He hands them to her. 

TIN CUP There. With equity and inventory it’s worth twelve 
grand... more or less. 

Doreen leans forward to examine the papers. She looks at 
Jin Cup with surprise. 

DOREEN This is how you think you can settle up? By 
giving me the deed to your driving range? 


TIN CUP Only on condition you don’t sell right away, and 
me ‘n’ Romeo keep our jobs. 


DOREEN What in the world would | want with your stupid 
driving range? 


TIN CUP Equity, inventory, cash flow . . . not to mention an 
enhanced stature in the community, and prepaid member- 
ship in the Salome Chamber of Commerce. 


For a moment, Doreen can only stare dumbly at Tin 
Cup, caught off-guard by this unexpected turn of fortune. 
Then she starts to consider the idea more seriously. 


DOREEN What are your labor costs? (No response from 
Tin Cup) Payroll, Roy. What do you pay the help? 

TIN CUP Let’s see . . . the tractor kid gets five bucks an 
hour. Romeo, he gets ten cash— 


DOREEN What do you pay yourself? 
TIN CUP Myself? 
Doreen nods in a way Tin Cup finds threatening. 


DOREEN 1 hit golf balls around all day .. . when you're 
not breaking for beers or corn dogs or to gather the guys and 
lay bets on which crow flies off the fence next. 


TIN CUP You're referring to my managerial salary? 


DOREEN I'm referring to every nickel you snatch out of 
the till and every bag of beer nuts you lift from the rack, is 
what I’m referring to. (Beat) I'll say it’s worth ten and you 
still owe me two. 


She smiles, he sighs. 


EXT. PAWN SHOP - MORNING 

Tin Cup parks his big old red Cadillac convertible out 
front. He goes around to the trunk, opens it, takes out 
his golf clubs, and carries them into the pawn shop. 


EXT. DRIVING RANGE - WINNEBAGO PARKED ON 
RIDGE - MORNING 

Tin Cup's domicile, parked near a slow-moving river. The 
red Cadillac is parked out front next to Romeo's Mercury 
Comet. 


ROMEO (0.8.) (With horror, inside the Winnebago) You 
hocked your golf clubs?! 


INT. WINNEBAGO - DAY 
Tin Cup sits on the couch swigging Maalox. 


TIN CUP | still got two grand to pay off and I can’t see my 
new salary of five bucks an hour plus lessons getting it done. 


ROMEO But your clubs are your livelihood. 
TIN CUP Well, the hood ain't too lively at the moment. . . 
A car horn sounds from outside. 


TIN CUP Whoever that is, tell ‘em I’m in Houston on 
business. 


Romeo opens the door and steps outside. 
ROMEO David Simms! What you doing in town? 


Romeo steps outside to greet Simms. Warily. 


EXT. THE WINNEBAGO - DAY 
Romeo and Simms under the awning. A spiffy new car 
parked nearby. 


DAVID SIMMS, 38, looking every bit like the successful 
tour pro he is . . . Payne Stewart to Tin Cup's Maynard G. 
Krebs. 


SIMMS Romeo! It’s been a while. Is Tin Cup around? 
Romeo ts evasive. 


ROMEO He's on business in Houston . . . You supposed to 
be out playing on the golf tour. 


SIMMS (1/71/azed) Well, you tell him I'm in town for my 
big charity best-ball tournament, and I got a spot for him 
when he comes back from . . . whatever. 


ROMEO You got a spot for Tin Cup? | thought you hated 
him. 


SIMMS Romeo! You wound me. I'm fond of the guy, going 
way back to our days at University of Houston when we won 
all those titles together. 


ROMEO He says he carried you on his back. 


Simms wont be drawn into this adolescent competition— 
hes too comfortable with himself and his success. 


SIMMS | didn’t have much craft back then—just a little 
native ability. Roy's a great ball striker. . . 
ROMEO Why you here? 


SIMMS | want to win my own tournament, and he can help 
me if we can manage to behave like grownups together. Tell 
him that. 

Tin Cup suddenly appears in the doorway. 

TIN CUP What's the catch? 


SIMMS There és no catch. | put together a tournament with 
an elite field and a half-million dollar purse, and I'm tired of 
seeing all the money head out of town. 


TIN CUP Then make more birdies. 
SIMMS | need you on my team. 
TIN CUP You ain't that friendly a guy... 


SIMMS We're playing Cottonwood where you once shot 59, 
where you can shoot 65 in your sleep cuz you know every 
bump on every fairway, every subtle break on every green— 


| TIN CUP /\iaril)) You an’ me 
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SIMMS Me an’ you—like the old days. 


Jin Cup cant quite believe this offer from his old nemesis 
but there aren't many options out there. 


He grabs Simms hand and starts pumping it, gushing with 
enthusiasm. 


TIN CUP... Well, put ‘er there, partner! These two home- 
boys are gonna show the world what golf in West Texas is all 
about! 


SIMMS No, Roy. | didn’t mean I want you to play with me. 
| just want you to caddie for me, read my putts, club me, that 
kinda stuff. 


Tin Cup wilts like a time-lapsing daisy. His hand falls free 
of Simms. Words fail him. 


ROMEO You son of a bitch. 
TIN CUP (70 himself, blankly) Caddie? Me? 


SIMMS | can’t bring a guy in off the street to play in my 
tournament. It’s a big-time event, corporate sponsors, thirty- 
dollar tickets . . . | got a network to cover— 


ROMEO (/niferrupling, outraged) This guy off the street, 
he could kick your ass on that golf course. Like he kicked 
your ass in junior golf. Like he kicked your ass in college. 
Like— 


SIMMS I'l] pay you a hundred for the loop, five percent of 
any earnings— ¢ 


ROMEO (Get the hell outta here! Take your goddamn color- 
coordinated corporate-sponsored soul and get outta here. 


SIMMS Okay, okay, just thought I'd offer you some work . . . 
Simms heads to his car. 

TIN CUP Simms! 

SIMMS (S/ops) What? 

TIN CUP ['!! take the job. 

ROMEO Wel! take the job. 

Simms nods in agreement, and exits. Tin Cup stands 
there with Romeo, feeling humiliated. 


P.O.V. Simms drives away down the road. 


TIN CUP That man stands for everything | hate in life. 
ROMEO You mean like . . . success? 


EXT. COTTONWOOD GOLF COURSE CHARITY EVENT - 

DAY 

Banners and galleries and concession tents create the 

atmosphere of a polite circus. 13 
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EXT. COTTONWOOD GOLF COURSE CHARITY EVENT 
~ 16TH GREEN - DAY 

BILLY MAYFAIR putts out on the 16th green to polite 
applause. 


EXT. COTTONWOOD GOLF COURSE - 16TH TEE - DAY 
The two twosomes tee off and the caddies follow, includ- 
ing Tin Cup. 


EXT. COTTONWOOD 16TH FAIRWAY ~ DAY 
A LEADER BOARD reads: “SIMMS/STADLER  -10, 
MICKELSON/McCORD -8- 


A giant gallery lines the tairway and rings the distant 
green, which is fronted by a lake, as: 


STADLER hits a three-wood toward the green the ball 
plunks in the middle ot the lake. The gallery groans. 
Stadler just shrugs to Simms, as if to say “| thought | had 
enough club. 


SIMMS Like | told you, it was more’n you had in the bag. 


STADLER Yeah, well . . . | had to go for it after your caddie 
said he could get home from here. 


Simms swivels bis bead around to look at Tin Cup. 
TIN CUP | could. 


simms looks away, at the shot he’s facing: a 215- yard carry 
over water. He looks back at Tin Cup, shaking bis head. 
SIMMS | gotta hand it to you, Roy. For fifteen holes you've 


seemed to grasp the concept here: I'm trying to win and your 
job is to help me. 


TIN CUP Five percent of your earnings does numb the gag 
reflex. 


SIMMS Give me the seven-iron. I'm laying up. 
TIN CUP You can make that shot. 
SIMMS The smart play's to lay up. 


TIN CUP These fans didn’t pay thirty bucks to watch a tour 
star lay up on a short par five. 


SIMMS I'1n sitting on a two-shot lead with three to go, and 
my partner's in his pocket. Suddenly, par’s a good number. 
Gimme the seven-iron. 


TIN CUP No way. You're going for the green. These fans 
paid good money to see golf shots they can’t hit, not golf 
shots they feel shitty about themselves for having to hit. 


Simms reaches for the seven-iron. Tin Cup clamps a hand 
over the club. 


TIN CUP Thirteen years on tour and you're still a pussy. Hit 
the fucking one-iron, Dave. 


SIMMS Thirteen years in a driving range and you still 
think this game's about your testosterone count. 

Simms removes Tin Cup's hand from the seven-iron and 
grabs the club, stepping up to address the ball. Tin Cup 
mutters to the gallery. 


TIN CUP ‘Wwo-fifteen to carry, and the tour star's laying up. 


And the remark summons gallery voices suddenly urging 
simms to go for the green. Simms motions for Tin Cup, as 
if reconsidering. 
SIMMS But if you're gonna editorialize, do it on the other 
side of the ropes. I got no qualms about firing your ass right 
here, right now. 


TIN CUP Fire me? Hell, I should fire you. 


Simms steps back to his ball with the seven-iron, and 
Stadler’s still standing back where he bit the shot into the 
lake. MICKELSON and GARY McCORD, the other team in 
the pairing, are there with him: Romeo, Stadler’s caddie, 
stands just behind them. 


McCORD (70 Mickelson) | know you could knock it on 
from here, I'm just saying that caddie’s been drinking muddy 
water if he thinks de can. 


ROMEO Ile can. 
All the players look at Romeo as: 


Simms dumps bis seven-iron shot safely down in front of 
the water to a smattering of polite applause. 

Simms tosses the club back to his bag as Tin Cup retrieves 
the divot. And: 


STADLER Hey, Dave! We in a hurry? 
Simms looks several yards back where Stadler is still 
standing with McCord and Mickelson. 


STADLER ‘Cause I just bet McCord and Mickelson that 
your caddie could knock it on from here. 


SIMMS We're trying to win a tournament, pardo. 
STADLER | know. But I'm getting five to one. 


EXT. TV TOWER 

The ANNOUNCER FROM THE GOLF CHANNEL looks 
at the monitor, where a hand-held camera Is picking up 
Stadler motioning Tin Cup over. 


GOLF CHANNEL ANNOUNCER From two-fifty from 
a snarly lie, over water, on national TV, with no warm-up . . . 
I'd give ten-to-one to a tour pro. 


BACK TO THE COURSE - Stadler, McCord and Mickel- 
son are smiling, at the bet. This is golf. But Simms snarls 


at being challenged. 
Stadler drops a ball in the rough for Tin Cup to hit. 


STADLER Here ya go. Take a hack at it. 

SIMMS Balls versus brains, Roy. You hit that shot just keep 
walking, cuz your ass is fired. 

lin Cup mulls over the warning, as: 


STADLER, McCORD, MICKELSON (Come on, Roy! 
Your fans are calling! 


Stadler waves his arms to summon a cheer from the 
gallery. Tin Cup puts down Simms golf bag. 


TIN CUP How you gonna fire me in front of all these peo- 
ple? Especially when I knock it on the green. 


And he heads over to where Stadler and the others stand 
wailing. 

PETER KOSTIS, following the group with a hand mike, 
begins to describe the extraordinary event unfolding. 


KOSTIS (07 mike) \t seems like the Charity Tournament 
is taking a little break for a side bet, here 





Gary McCord moves toward the camera and takes the 
microphone. 


McCORD Peter, I've got a little background here—this 
unfolding disaster’s a driving-range pro named Roy McAvoy 
who everyone calls Tin Cup. Locals claim he was a pretty 
good college lick and knocked around the mini-tours. 


Tin Cup steps up to hit the shot. McCord lowers his voice. 


McCORD ..... but | guarantee you, he’s about to suffer 
brain arrest. He’s thinking about the cameras and the gallery 
and the water, and all that gray matter between his ears is 
turning to goo... . and incidentally, Stadler’s got it booked 
at ten-to-one ... 


Tin Cup swings, and: 
THE CAMERA PICKS up the ball arching high and true 
off the club. It lands on the green. The crowd roars .. . 


and the roar becomes deafening as the ball rolls three 
feet from the pin. 


KOSTIS AND McCORD He’s not that good . . . he’s 
definitely not that good, etc. . . . 
BACK TO THE COURSE - A scuffle’s breaking out. 


David Simms helping some guy over the gallery rope. 
Simms walks the guy back to his golf bag. . . and now 
Tin Cup understands what's happening, and: 


SIMMS Take a hike, Roy—the loop’s over. 


TIN CUP You can’t fire me. How can you fire me? I just 
knocked it stiff from two-fifty. Gimme that bag. 

Tin Cup reaches for the bag. The guy holds onto it. They 
wrestle briefly, as Simms sighs with fatigue and looks for a 
Marshal. 


SIMMS Security! 


lin Cup gives up wrestling when he sees a couple of MAR- 
SHALS approaching. He turns his anger on Simms. 


TIN CUP What about my money? 


SIMMS You just hit the shot that took you out of the money. 
Welcome to life on tour. 


Tin Cup goes after the bag again. The guy still hangs on. 
The Marshals arrive, and begin to wrestle with Tin Cup. 
He goes berserk... a WWF battle royal. 


INT. DRIVING RANGE — LATER — NIGHT 
CLOSE ON THE TV - Sports highlights. Introducing 
“SPORTS MACHINE WITH GEORGE MICHAELS". . . 


GEORGE MICHAELS ON TV And finally, “Sports 


Machine” brings you a bizarre incident. . . 


A brief highlight of Tin Cup, going crazy, wrestling with the 


Marshals and replacement caddie. 


GEORGE MICHAELS ON TV Driving-range pro Roy 
“Tin Cup” McAvoy... 


Male laughter greets the shot, and: 
EARL /0.5.) Hey, Tin Cup! You made the news! 


The Regulars crowd under the television on the wall above 
the till, hooting at what they just saw. Tin Cup is nowhere 
in sight. 


INT. BACK ROOM - NIGHT 

Romeo scoops balls into wire buckets from the garbage 
can of water where the balls are washing. Tin Cup sits on 
a bench, alternately swigging cheap whiskey and Maalox. 


TIN CUP If | had it all to do over, I'd still hit that shot. 


ROMEO (Nods with neither rancor nor irony) The look 
comes over your face, you would bury yourself alive to prove 
you can handle a shovel. 

lin Cup looks over at Romeo for signs of an implied pejo- 
rative. Bul Romeo’ just washing and scooping balls . . . 
and looking badly in need of perspective. 

TIN CUP You know why I'd still hit that shot? 


Now Romeo looks over... and he decides that Tin Cup is 
the one in need of perspective. 


ROMEO Cuz it's the only way you can beat David Simms. 
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Cuz you never got over that he is on tour and you are not. 
Cuz you get that look on your face . . . 


TIN CUP No... (Pauses, adding weight to his thoughts) 
I'd hit it again because that shot was a defining moment. 
And when a defining moment comes along you define the 
moment or the moment defines you. I did not shrink from 
the challenge. I rose to it. 


Romeo nods, holding his peace. 


ROMEO 1981, Fort Washington Golf Club, Fresno, Califor- 
nia, final round of the tour qualifying school . . . 


Tin Cup cringes at the memory, then claims the high ground. 
TIN CUP | was playing to win. 


ROMEO A defining moment when you tried to hit the same 
impossible cut three-wood into the wind from a hilly lie 
four in a row out-of-bounds—until you finally pulled it off 
and tapped in for a 13. (Beat) When a 12 woulda got you on 
the tour! 7hat was a defining moment and the definition was 
shit! 





TIN CUP Greatness courts failure, Romeo. That's why most 
people, in their whole lives, never ever reach for the brass 
ring, never know when to dig deep and try for the impossible 
shot... 


ROMEO You're right about that, boss, but sometimes . . . 
sometimes . . . par is good enough to win. 


Tin Cup tosses down another Maalox cocktail. 


EXT. GOLDEN TASSEL - NIGHT 
Parking lot full of the usual suspects as a bump-and-grind 
version of “Yellow Rose of Texas” floods outside. 


INT. GOLDEN TASSEL — NIGHT 
Doreen dances in a yellow rose outfit, a more classic 
strip look than her proteges. 


CLOSE ON A ROW OF DOLLAR BILLS HELD ALOFT by 
the eager locals in the front row... and then A HAND- 
FUL OF PAPERS held aloft by one Roy McAvoy, also in 
the front row. 


Doreen dances over and picks the papers from his hand, 
reading them as she dances. 


DOREEN The Die/Hard West Texas Calcutta, the Duvall 
County Boys Club Pro/Scratch, Woody's Steakhouse One Club 
Scramble—what do | want with all these entry forms? 


TIN CUP It’s a business proposition. I'm offering you my 
winnings from all them tournaments this summer. 


DOREEN [hn exchange for what? 
TIN CUP My driving range back. 


She dances away from him, not exactly sold on the idea. 


She dances back to him, reclines a leg on the partition, 
and moves her face opposite his. 


DOREEN Roy, I'm not as dumb as my hair makes me look. 


TIN CUP They ain't all strictly minor league. One of ‘em 
pays almost two grand! 


She twirls off. He chases her, beer and entries in hand. 


TIN CUP Now wait, Doreen. You gotta do the math, and 
you gotta look at how good I’m playing. I hit the shot of the 
tournament at the best-ball. They put it on national TV. 


DOREEN | saw. 

TIN CUP And what does that tell you? 

The music comes to an end. The club is momentarily silent. 
TIN CUP (Shouting) And what does that tell you? 


DOREEN [1 tells me you took an unauthorized day off. 
Next time it happens, you're fired. In the meantime, I’m 
putting in a time clock. 


TIN CUP I'm not punching in no time clock like some 
working stiff! 


INT. DRIVING RANGE - THE NEXT DAY 
Tin Cup punches the new time clock, which is located 
under the awning near the ball wash. 


KACHUNK goes the time clock as he hurries outside - 
EXT. DRIVING RANGE - DAY 

~ and there he finds Molly, waiting on the tee with her 
driver and a bucket of balls. 


TIN CUP Am | early? 


MOLLY Mr. McAvoy, I can appreciate that you have a fairly 
laid-back, relaxed lifestyle—but I have hours to keep. 


TIN CUP A former paramour once ascribed my fluid sense 
of time to being born under the sign of Pisces—something 
about floating through the universe 





He tees a ball for her and steps back. Shes staring at him, 
half-amused. 


MOLLY You amuse me, Roy. But I'm the only woman in 
America born after World War II who thinks astrology is a 
crock of shit. (Beat) Now let's see if the Big Dog'Il eat. 


TIN CUP Wagyle. 
MOLLY /'in waggling... 
TIN CUP Set up to the ball like | showed you last time. 


Molly addresses the shot. Her stance is rigid, overly 


mechanical. Tin Cup winces. But she looks terrific. 
TIN CUP Quit trying to wring that club's neck, Molly. Show 
it a little warmth and compassion . . . 


He moves around behind her to reposition her shoulders. 


TIN CUP Remember, this game's about trust and touch 
and letting go. So while I'm subtly enhancing your technical 
prospects, why don’t you tell me all about your personal 
life. 

MOLLY It’s none of your fucking business, Rov. 


Tin Cup's hands move down to square ber hips. He's dis- 
creet and professional. 

TIN CUP Your boyfriend's a golfer—that’s my bet—and 
he’s why you're taking this game up. Hell, | probably even 
know him— 


E SIMMS /0..5.) Get your hands off her ass, Roy. 








And. as Tin Cups hands recoil in alarm... 
David Simms steps onto the range. 


MOLLY (70 Siizis) Hi. sweetie... 


TIN CUP Not him... 
CLOSE ON TIN CUP - Crushed and bewildered. 
CLOSE ON SIMMS - A killer smile. The man is absolute- 
; ly at ease with his own success and charm. 
EXT. DRIVING RANGE - WINNEBAGO - NIGHT 
’ A shadow paces across the drape in the lighted window. 


TIN CUP /0.8.) He's taking her to Miami for the fucking 
Doral! How am | supposed to compete with that? 


INT. WINNEBAGO - NIGHT 
Romeo ponders Tin Cup's dilemma from the couch. 
ROMEO Min, vou are having a bad week. 


TIN CUP She must think I'm such a nothing, such a loser . . . 
-— a lousy driving-range pro living in a Winnebago, making five 
bucks an hour plus lessons. 


ROMEO She don't know vou live in a Winnebago. 


TIN CUP Well, she sure as hell knows | ain't taking her to 
no Doral for massages and mimosas all weekend. | gotta do 
something with my life. 


He reflects deeply while Romeo shrugs. 


TIN CUP | gotta rise to a level worthy of the women that 
think I'm a joke. 


| ROMEO Well... you could go out and win the Open. 


TIN CUP (Pausing. as if jarred) Romeo, that idea has 
promise. 


ROMEO | was joking. 
TIN CUP | ain't. 


ROMEO We talking about the same tournament? The U.S. 
Open? The biggest golf tournament in the world? 


TIN CUP Not just the biggest golf tournament in the world: 
the most democratic. 


ROMEO \\ hat do you mean? 


TIN CUP | mean it’s open. Anyone with a two handicap or 
better's got a shot at it. You just gotta get past a local and a 
sectional qualifier, and unlike Doral or Colonial or the AT&T, 
they can’t keep you out. They can’t ask vou if you're a 
garbageman or a bean-picker or a driving-range pro whose 
check is signed by a stripper. You qualify, you're in. 


ROMEO And then vou pay out of your own pocket to go 
there and get all nervous and intimidated 





TIN CUP Who's intimidated? I just told you I'm gonna win 
the damn thing! 


ROMEO Jou don’t got the game. 
TIN CUP | vot every shot in the book. 


ROMEO | s:tid vou don’t got the game. The mental game. 
The bead game. 
TIN CUP You suggesting | err on the side of excess? 


ROMEO Jou always go out to shoot zero. Sometimes you 
pull it off. But you can’t play like that at the Open. You win 
by taking what the course gives you. You win by being hum- 
ble, which vou aren’t, and patient, which vou never will be. 
lin Cup comes over to the couch, sits down, and puts an 
arm around Romeo. 


TIN CUP Well, since you're the authority, how'd vou like to 
teach me how to be what | ain't and never will be? 


ROMEO Jou don’t never listen to me. 
TIN CUP This time’ll be different. I promise. 


ROMEO | don't know, man. Right now vou don't even got 
the money to get your clubs out of hock. 


TIN CUP Yeah, well... my sticks may be in a pawn shop, 
but | got a rake and a hoe at the range. 


EXT. MESQUITE COUNTRY CLUB - DAY 
Expensive cars in the parking lot - a putting green in b.g. 


CLOSE ON THE TRUNK OF A MERCEDES - The trunk 
opens. A set of expensive golf clubs is removed by a 
wealthy-looking guy, BOONE, 40s. He turns to face Tin 17 
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Cup and Romeo, who is reaching into the trunk of Roy's 
Cadillac. 


BOONE Lt me get this straight—you re going to play me 
for four hundred dollars with those? 


Romeo removes an old golf bag from the trunk. It contains 
a rake. a hoe. a baseball bat and assorted garden tools. 


TIN CUP And I'll give ya two a side . . . | got the title to 
my car as collateral. 


BOONE [1 not interested in that piece of shit. 

TIN CUP That's cuz you think of it as transportation, 
Boone. Think of it as bragging rights. Think of yourself 
sitting around the bar crowing to your buddies about the 
Cadillac you won off Tin Cup McAvoy. (The real kicker) 
They'll forget all about the Winnebago you lost to me. 


EXT. MESQUITE COUNTRY CLUB 1ST TEE - MORNING 
Boone addresses the ball on the 1st tee. 


BOONE No mullies, no gimmes, no bumping the ball— 


And he rips a drive down the fairway. 


BOONE \Nutted it. 


Tin Cup selects a baseball bat from his golf bag. Romeo 
hands him a pink ball and Tin Cup shows it to Boone. 


TIN CUP I'll be playing a Pink Lady today. 
BOONE ‘hat little pink fag ball supposed to rattle me? 
Jin Cup moves over to the tee markers. 


TIN CUP Not unless | knock it by you. 


And he tosses up the Pink Lady and fungoes it long and 


straight down the fairway. 


EXT. MESQUITE 1ST FAIRWAY - DAY 
Tin Cup stops at his ball, and looks twenty yards back to 
where Boone has arrived with his CADDIE at his drive. 


TIN CUP Yep, | caught this thing way the hell on the toe. 
Boone calmly knocks an iron onto the edge of the green. 


BOONE Drive for show, putt for dough, big shot. 


TIN CUP Did you hear that, Romeo? Boone was being pro- 
found! He has revealed to me the essential mystery of golf! 
Drive for show, putt for dough . . . (Holds out a palm) 
Louisville Slugger, please. 


Boone’ a little rattled by Tin Cups insouciance. 


ROMEO You got Boone shakin’ already — (Studying the 
approach) Front left bunker’s your best angle to the pin. 


TIN CUP (Calling bis shot) Front left bunker—plugged 
lie. 


He tosses up the ball and fungoes a lazy fly ball. 


EXT. MESQUITE 1ST GREEN AND SAND TRAP - DAY 
Boone gazes with malicious delight at Tin Cup's ball, 
buried in the front left bunker. He watches Tin Cup take 
the hoe from Romeo and move down into the trap. 


BOONE | wiint to see a legitimate swing. No scooping. 
Tin Cup holds up a band like a Marshal requesting silence 
TIN CUP Stand, please. Gallery, please, stand. 


He addresses the ball, choking down on the hoe, position- 
ing the blade at an odd angle. He hacks at the ball u ith an 
unorthodox chopping motion. The ball pops up in the air. 
lands on the green, releases and rolls a foot from the bole. 


Boone's jaw drops. Tin Cup bit an impossible shot with 
ulter ease and facility. 
TIN CUP |'|! finish. 
Tin Cup trades Romeo the shovel for the rake, lakes the pin 
out of the hole, and pool-cues the pult home. Par. Boone 


looks at bis own sixty-foot putt and he knows hes just 
been had... utterly, embarrassingly and thoroughly: 


Without a word be counts four hundred dollars from his 
roll and drops it on the green. 


BOONE (et the hell off my course. 


EXT. PAWN SHOP - DAY 
Tin Cup and Romeo emerge, Romeo carrying T.C-s sticks. 


TIN CUP Listen, swami, your job is to teach me patience 
and humility, not to advise me on my love life. 


ROMEO No. My job is to get your head straight so you can 
qualify for the Open, much less win it. To get your head 
straight you got to forget about the Doctor Lady. 

They head up the street under a colonnade toward Tin 
Cups waiting Caddy. 

TIN CUP Not all my thinking occurs below the belt. I actu- 
ally stand for a few things besides where my next romantic 
interlude is coming from. 


ROMEO Then you got no problem telling the Doctor Lady 
you can't teach her no more till after the Open. 


Jin Cup blinks silently a moment. feeling slightly cornered. 


TIN CUP That would make an issue of something that 
ain't an issue. Besides, I'm focused. 


Romeo responds with a Spanish curse. 


TIN CUP | mean, this is my quest! 
ROMEO Ahhh... your quest... chingaso . .. 


TIN CUP This is where | stand up for all the little guys 
everywhere who've had their fill of soulless robots like David 
simms— 


ROMEO Ile may be a soulless robot but he’s a rich, happy 
soulless robot with a beautiful Doctor Lady girlfriend who's 
got you by the bueros— (Beat) Besides, how is getting into 
the U.S. Open gonna change what she thinks about you? 


TIN CUP It'll prove to her that I'm not who she thinks I am. 


ROMEO But you are who she thinks you are! Look. I don't 
bet on a horse with a hard-on. 


TIN CUP Hard-on?! Hard-on?! Hard-on?! Here, touch me, 
teel— (Tin Cup grabs himself) | don’t feel nothing! Here! 


ROMEO (/ybarrassed) Hey, hey... shit... cool it... 








Suddenly a convertible passes—Simms and Molly, laugh- 
ing, carefree, enjoying each other. The couple in the car 


doesn't see Tin Cup grabbing his crotch making a fool of 


himself on the sidewalk—but Tin Cup and Romeo see 
them. 

The car disappears down the street. Tin Cup cools off. 
chilled, really—and full of chagrin. 


TIN CUP Okay, okay... maybe I got a semi. 


INT. GOLDEN TASSEL - DOREEN’S DRESSING ROOM 
- NIGHT 
Doreen's on the phone, between shows, and is adamant. 


DOREEN | cannot give you time off to win the Open. | 
don't care if it’s your “quest”... (Listens)... or your “des- 
tiny’! ... (Listens)... or any of those terms you vaguely 
remember from your Cliff Notes... (Lis/ers) You shoulda 
treated me nicer when we were an item—then maybe | 
wouldn't be such a nasty boss. G'’bye, Roy—I have a business 
to run. 


She hangs up and heads out onstage as the music calls. 


INT. DRIVING RANGE - NIGHT 
Tin Cup hangs up the phone and turns to Romeo. 


TIN CUP Man, ever since | let her dump my ass she just 
can't resist kicking me in it. 

ROMEO Maybe you should treat her more like a lady. 
TIN CUP After she ran off with that Dallas banker? 


ROMEO She did that a//er you let her dump you. It 
wouldn't kill you just once to tell her she's beautiful, she can 
dance, she’s sexy. 


TIN CUP Romeo... are you sweet on Doreen? 


ROMEO No more'n you are for that Doctor Lady. 


A couple of deep sighs. Two losers with fluttering hearts. 


TIN CUP Great, Romeo, just great... just when I need you 
to be my friend and coach, you go get all gooey about one of 
my ex-girlfriends who just happens to be our boss. 


ROMEO Anybody comes to me for help on their love life 
about women is already too far gone. 


TIN CUP | don't recall asking you for advice. (Beat) 
Women are tougher to figure out than a feathered one-iron 
from a tight lie 





Suddenly a golf image relaxes them into their comfort zone. 
ROMEO Actually, if you open the club face a hair and play 
it off vour back foot— 

TIN CUP Shut up, Romeo . .. | wasn’t really seeking golf 
lips... 


ROMEO [1's all I’m good for—but you can count on me 
for that, at least. 


TIN CUP How far off the back foot? 

ROMEO ‘Bout three balls... 

Silence. Golf is so much easier than life. 

TIN CUP I'm ready to charge forth in pursuit of my mythic 
destiny and I can't get time off work to do it. 


ROMEO |’ no expert, but it seems to me that the “pursuit 
of a person's mythic destiny” is not the sort of thing that a 
person needs to get off a five-dollar-an-hour job in order to 
do... 

TIN CUP I'm stuck. Buried. My life's a plugged lie in a 
kakuyi bunker with a tight pin position on a green with a 
stimp meter reading of 13. (Beal) | need help. | need advice. 
| need counsel... (Beat) | need a shrink. 


ROMEO Jou don't know no shrinks. 
TIN CUP | know one. 

ROMEO \ot the Doctor Lady? 

TIN CUP Why not? 


ROMEO Jou can’t ask advice about the woman you're 
trying to hose from the woman you're trying to hose! 


TIN CUP Hose?! Hose?! Get your mouth outta the gutter! 
This is a matter of the heart! 


EXT. THE MAIN STREET OF SALOME ~- DAY 

Tin Cup’s Caddy pulls up and he gets out, goes to the 
front of a store that is now a health services office. He 
looks around warily - as if someone might see him 
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entering such a place - and ducks inside. 


INT. ASMALL ROOM - DAY 
It's the exit, “cool-down” room, not the waiting room. 


Tin Cup sits nervously; he’s slightly overdressed for the 
occasion. He looks child-like. 


The door to the inner office opens - a WOMAN comes 
out and sits down across from him. She’s weeping 
uncontrollably. He stares. He fidgets. He's nervous, oul 
of place. 


Finally, Molly enters through the same door because she 
hears the crying. She sees Tin Cup - an awkward 
moment — then: 


TIN CUP | didn't do anything! 
MOLLY | know... | know... wait in there. 


Tin Cup slips into the main office while Molly consoles the 
weeping WOMAN. 


INT. MOLLY'S OFFICE - A FEW BEATS LATER ~ DAY 

Tin Cup is dutifully lying on the couch because he heard 
that’s what you do. He stares at the ceiling. Molly enters 
and sits down. 


MOLLY Rov .. . are you okay? 
TIN CUP | need therapy. 
MOLLY Obviously. 


TIN CUP What do 1 do? 1 mean... todo it... therapy... | 
mean, how do | start doing . . . it. 


MOLLY In parlance you might understand, just kick back 
and let the Big Dog eat. 


He sighs and plunges in. 

TIN CUP Okay. okay, let ‘er rip... (Deep breath) Suppose 
there's this guy. He’s standing on the shore of a big wide river. 
And the river's fulla all manner of disaster, like alligators and 
piranhas and currents and eddies, and most people won't 
even go down there to dip a toe. But on the other side of the 
river's million dollars, and on this side of the river there's a 
rowboat. | guess my question's this: What would possess the 
guy onshore to swim for it? 

MOLLY He's ain idiot. 

TIN CUP No. He's a hell of a swimmer, see. His problem's 
more like... why’s he always gotta rise to the challenge? 
MOLLY He's a juvenile idiot. 

TIN CUP You don’t understand what | mean by the river. 


MOLLY We're talking about vou and what you like to call 


vour inner demons, Roy, that human frailty you Tike to blather 
about, not some mythopoetic metaphor you come up with in 
a feeble and transparent effort to do yourself credit, 


TIN CUP Y mean you're gonna make me feel lousy? T came 
here to feel better—what kinda therapy is this? 


MOLLY You don’t have any inner demons. What you have 
is inner crapola, inner debris—garbage, loose wires, horse- 
shit in staggering amounts. 


TIN CUP | stint just some jerk driving-range pro who 
drinks too much booze and eats too few vegetables. 


MOLLY You re being defensive—cut to the chase and tell 
me why vou're here. 

TIN CUP Well... I'm smitten with a woman. 

MOLLY That's good. Is she smitten with you? 

TIN CUP Not vet. 

MOLLY Hive you asked her out? 


TIN CUP She's seeing a guy. | don't know how serious it ts 
but the guy’s a real horse's ass, in my opinion . . . 


MOLLY If vou shared your heart with this wonan—maybe 
asked her out to dinner—then it would force these issues out 
in the open. 


TIN CUP [in afraid she'll say no. 


MOLLY Ahh... so what you're saying is that all your 
speeches about swimming across the shark-infested waters 
are really just about your golf game—not about your per- 
sonal life. 


TIN CUP Christ, | didn't know we were gonna get into my 
personal life! 

MOLLY This is therapy! 

TIN CUP Well, jeez, | know, but F didn’t think it was /ha/ 
kind of therapy. 

MOLLY What were vou expecting? Ann Landers? 

TIN CUP Seal. 


MOLLY Look. it’s rather simple. Those risks that you love to 
take on the golf course, the risks you talk so passionately and 
poetically about—vou need to apply those risks to your per- 
sonal life with the same passion. 


TIN CUP | should ask this woman out. 
MOLLY Jes! 


TIN CUP | should risk coming right over the top and snap 
hooking it out-of-bounds left. 


MOLLY Jes! 
TIN CUP Risk hitting it a little thin and 


MOLLY For godsakes, Roy, that’s enough! 
TIN CUP Right. Sorry. 
MOLLY S‘okay . . . (Beat) Look, just walk up to this 


woman, Wherever she is, look her in the eve with those big 
beautiful green eves of yours, let down vour guard and don’t 
try to be smooth or cool or whatever—just be honest and 
take the risk—vou can do it! 

Tin Cup rises with new confidence. He does several deep- 
breathing exercises trying lo work up the courage. She 
stares al him. And he walks right up to her 

TIN CUP Dr. Griswold—I think I'm in love with vou. 
Molly is stunned. 

MOLLY \\ }ii”! 

TIN CUP From the moment I first saw you | knew | was 
through with bargirls and strippers and motorcycle chicks, 
and when vou started talking | was smitten and I'm smitten 
more every day | think about you—and the fact that vou 
know I'm full of crapola only makes vou more attractive to 
me because usually | can bullshit people but [can’t bullshit 
vou and in addition, most women, I'm thinking about how 
to get into their pants from Day One, but with vou I'm just 
thinking about how to get into vour heart— 

Molly was clueless. She just stares. 

MOLLY \ly God... 

TIN CUP (Oplimistically, proudly) Stunned, eh? So what 


about dinner and we can talk about “us” and if we have a 
future and how to drop that horse’s ass bovfriend of vours 


MOLLY Rov, slow down 


TIN CUP Hey! [ just hit a eight-degree driver off a cart path 
here, I'm staring eagle in the face 


MOLLY This is a terrible mistake! 
lin Cup is knocked off his horse. Into deep rough. 


TIN CUP In acting from the heart so | can't make a mis- 
take?! Right? 


MOLLY Wrong. Aw, shit... (Beat) 1am one horrible shrink 
... jeez... Ldidn’t know vou were talking about me. 


TIN CUP Would your advice have been different? 
Shes frustrated and at a loss for words. 

MOLLY Session’s over. You better leave. 

Crushed. Tin Cup heads to the door, stops and turns. 


TIN CUP I'm gonna qualify for the U.S. Open and kick 
vour boytriend’s ass. 


MOLLY Please leave. 


TIN CUP Whatever vou think of me, you should know that 
vour boyfriend hates old people, children and dogs. 


He exits. She just sits there. 
CLOSE ON MOLLY after Tin Cup’s exit. 


MOLLY/ 7/0 herself) Oh God... 


She goes to her desk and sits down. A sigh. She grabs the 
Phone and dials quickly. 


MOLLY Hello? Dr. Kasselhoff? You're there . . . it’s Dr. Gris- 
wold... Molly. (Beat) You always said to call you if some- 
thing came up that confused me—shrinks need shrinks, you 
said, and you were a great teacher... a mentor, really . . . 
(Beat) No, Vm okay... but it happened. You said it would . . . 
(Beal) A patient's falling in love with me—well, he’s not 
really a patient, he’s my golf pro—it’s a long story... (Beal) 
Anyway, he burst into my office and said he wanted therapy 
but what he really wanted was a date... (Listens) | know 
that in this circumstance I'm supposed to recommend 
another shrink but there are no other shrinks in Salome . . . 
vou probably have to drive a hundred miles to Midland or 
Odessa and | wouldn't count on much help there . . . 
(Silence) No, my self-esteem is fine... well, veah, he’s kind 
of cute but that’s not the point, is it, Doctor? 








EXT. DRIVING RANGE - NIGHT - HIGH ANGLE 

The lone figure of Tin Cup stands on a tee, arching 
seven-irons - THWOCK! - into the night, serenaded by 
crickets and the occasional bug light zapping a fly. 


Romeo and the Regulars stand behind Tin Cup observing 
approvingly. Tin Cup mutters something with every swing. 
It sounds like he’s saying - 

TIN CUP //iis/ before swinging) Dollar bills. 

Jin Cup bits another shot, totally focused. 

TIN CUP Dollar bills... 

ROMEO How'd it go with the Doctor Lady, boss? 

TIN CUP If she was a par three, Pda made a nine. 
ROMEO Stroke and distance, eh? 

TIN CUP (Nod. deep in concentration) Dollar bills. 
Romeo backs off to let the man practice. and Clint asks: 
CLINT What's he saving? 

ROMEO Doll:r bills. His divots got to look like dollar bills. 
Course, Moe Norman hits divots like bacon strips cuz he 
come over the top, but that’s gettin’ too technical for you. 
Clint turns and nods approvingly to the rest of the Reaulars. 


CLINT See that, bovs? He's hitting dollar bills. Tightening 
his game. 21 





They murmur approval, but Earl catches Clint’s eye and 


Jerks his head at Tin Cup, indicating Clint isnt doing his 
Job as group spokesman. Clint takes a step forward 


CLINT Uh, something us shit-heels want you to know, Tin 
Cup, is, uh, well, we been to see Doreen, and we told her we'd 
stage a customer's strike if she didn’t give you time off to win 
the Open. 


This remark penetrates Tin Cup's concentration. He turns 
with a smile to the Regulars. 


TIN CUP You perverts did that for me? 
JOSE We believe in you, man. 


EARL And if you get past the local qualifier, we gonna spon- 
sor VOU. 


Tin Cup looks at the beaming faces of the Regulars and 
smiles broadly. 


TIN CUP Thanks, boys—a man couldn't have better 
friends. Now move the hell back and shut the fuck up. You're 
messing up my concentration. 


And with big smiles they move each other back so as not 
fo mess up Tin Cups concentration. And he pulls out 
another ball, mutters “dollar bills,” and hits another per- 


fect shot. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. DRIVING RANGE - LATER - NIGHT 

Everyone's gone home except Tin Cup, who keeps 
drilling beautiful shots into the Texas night. 


EXT. THE HIGHWAY ADJACENT TO DRIVING RANGE 
NIGHT 

A car is parked unnoticed. A figure sits alone, watching 
Tin Cup from a distance. Molly. 


MOLLY'S P.O.V. - The solitary figure of Tin Cup with his 
elegant swing, as graceful as he is crude, a Zen ritual. 
Finally, weary at last, Tin Cup tosses his club in his bag 
and drags it toward his ever-present Winnebago, which 
we see him enter. 


INT. WINNEBAGO - NIGHT 
He drops his clubs on the couch. The place is a wreck, 
and he collapses in a chair, cracking a can of cheap beer. 


A knock at the door. He's startled. 
TIN CUP Debt collection? Process server? Ex-flame? Jesus, 
I'm clean. (Disguises bis voice) Who is it? 


The door opens—Molly enters. Hes surprised but well- 
settled into his bath of cynicism. 


MOLLY (God, you've got a beautiful swing— 


TIN CUP — and big, beautiful green eyes—I'm a beauti- 
ful guy... 


MOLLY | came here to apologize. 
TIN CUP Por what? 


MOLLY Well, I counseled you, you did exactly what | said, 
and I just... . poured cold water over your effort. (Quickly) | 
didn’t get it. I'm a terrible shrink, probably . . . | should've 
never got out of real estate—actually | should never have left 
Ohio for that cowboy in Amarillo—have you ever been to 
Amarillo? 


TIN CUP A cowboy? 


MOLLY It's not as romantic when you're actually with 
one—a wrangler, y know—so of course the oilman in Dal- 
las looked great after that—I don’t know what | was think- 
ing... That’s when I went to the Gulf and ended up in, well, 
trailer sales and then all those condos in Corpus Christi—the 
bottom fell outta the market and I needed a new gig— 


TIN CUP A new gig? 

MOLLY Therapy. | took all the classes. I'm licensed, y'know. 
(Suddenly dejected) Oh, God . .. (Reaching into her purse) 
Mind if | smoke? (Lights up) Anyway, I'm flattered you asked 
me out. [ can’t accept because | am involved with David and 
| haven't seen any evidence that he treats old people, kids or 
dogs badly. 

TIN CUP | got a little carried away, | guess. | shoulda just 
laid up, made my par, and moved on. 


MOLLY Look, | want to propose something —as long as 
you understand this is professional—we're not going out 
together 


TIN CUP ‘ee it up. 


MOLLY | ca help you with the mental aspects of the 
game. You've got Romeo to be your swing doctor, | can be 
vour head doctor. 


TIN CUP But you said you were a lousy shrink. 
MOLLY Well, yeah... I'll improve. 
TIN CUP | vot no money to pay for you. 





MOLLY I'l! trade my services for golf lessons and help you 
through the qualifying. If you get into the Open, well, you're 
on your own. 


TIN CUP You'll be with David. 
MOLLY Yeah... 


Silence. A deal. It’s the best they can do. 


EXT. COTTONWOOD 1ST TEE - LOCAL QUALIFIER - 


MORNING 
The 1st tee of the Local Open Qualifier. And the voice of 
the STARTER. 


STARTER ... the next group .. . Roy McAvoy, Salome, 
Texas... who will be playing with . . . 


The Regulars applaud and whistle and shout way too 
many “You the man’s!” as Tin Cup steps onto the Ist tee. 
followed by his Sancho Panza, Romeo. Tin Cup is feeling 
on lop of the world, at his cocky best. 


ROMEO How ya feelin’, boss? 


TIN CUP In feelin’ like par’s a bad score, podnuh—S8’s 
within the realm! 


ROMEO Jesus, the Doctor Lady's here 





P.O.V. - Molly standing not far from the Regulars. 


TIN CUP Didn't | tell ya? She's gonna be your guru partner. 
You handle my swing mechanics and she handles my brain 
mechanics. 


ROMEO Long as you keep your dick out of it— 


TIN CUP Me an’ the “big guy” have an understanding. 
He’s gonna lie low till | get in the Open—then ... then. .. 


ROMEO The Big Dog'll eat? 
TIN CUP The Big Dog'll hunt, that’s for sure. 





lin Cup steps up to the tee, a couple quick limber swings. 
and he tees it up. As he does, Romeo slips over to Molly. 


ROMEO /S0//)) Looks like we partners, Dr. Molly— 
MOLLY | just have to help him keep his head on straight. 
ROMEO If you can, you be the first. 


MOLLY He does have the occasional tendency towards self- 
destruction, it seems. 

ROMEO It ain't occasional and it ain't no tendency—it’s a 
fact of life that he gonna blow sky-high, it’s just a matter of 
when and how fast can the pieces be put back together. 
(Beal) Behind them twinkles in his eyes is nitroglycerin. 


lin Cup waves and motions to the team. 
TIN CUP Quiet in the gallery! A man’s trying to do his job. 


And Tin Cup uncoils a mighty drive with an elegant 
stroke, fully confident and smooth. The gallery applauds. 


TIN CUP (Generally announcing) Got my “A” game 
with me today, folks .. . you're in for a real treat! 


Molly leans to Romeo just before they all head down the 
fairway and confides 
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MOLLY | find him mildly attractive when he’s obnoxious 
and arrogant like this— 


ROMEO (Good. Cuz it’s his best side . . . 
And they head down the fairway, a scruffy little gallery on 


a so-so course. With a lot at stake. . . 


EXT. COTTONWOOD FRONT NINE - TIN CUP’S MONTAGE 
He hits a perfect wedge - and says to himself, Romeo, 
Molly, the gallery, the universe - 

TIN CUP Dollar bills... 

He nails a two-iron straight as a string. 

TIN CUP Nutied it... 

He rifles another drive into the stratosphere. 

TIN CUP Ben Hogan? Who's he? 

Putt afler putt drains into the jar: 

CLOSE ON SCOREBOARD - The red numbers (under 


par) are going up quickly as every shot he hits is dead, 
solid perfect. Minus one, two, four, five, seven. .. 


EXT. COTTONWOOD LOCAL QUALIFIER 10TH TEE - DAY 
Tin Cup's in a zone, talking to himself, full of himself, in a 
fabulous, indomitable state of mind. 


Molly and Romeo keep looking at each other and shrug; 
ging. Tin Cup's on a roll and needs no help, so far... 


A couple of the Regulars shout out encouragement. 


CLINT AND EARL \ou the man, Tin Cup! You the man! 
ROMEO They bugging you, boss? I can shut ‘em up. 





TIN CUP The way I'm swinging today, nothing bugs me 
except insufficient applause. (Surveying the fairway) 
Gimme the lumber. 


Bult Romeo is handing him a two-iron. 

ROMEO | think two-iron’s safer. 

TIN CUP | said | want the Big Dog. 

Romeo looks warily down the fairway of a light dogleg left 
par five. 

ROMEO Tight par five, out-of-bounds left... you don’t 
want to hit driver. 


TIN CUP I'm not going left of those trees. I'm going over 
those trees... with a little draw. That way I get home in two. 
That way I'm putting for eagle. 


ROMEO You don't need eagle to qualify! You need to get 
used to playing smart—vo mistakes wins the Open. 23 
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TIN CUP Qualify? | want the course record! Now gimme 
the Jaamber! 


Tin Cup reaches for the driver. Romeo shifts the golf bag 
beyond lin Cups reach. 


ROMEO Jou not going to listen to me? You don't care 'm 
trving to help? You think I'm full of shit? 


TIN CUP | think I'm gonna get penalized for slow play if 
vou don't give me that fucking driver. 


ROMEO You a head case, boss, always were, always will be. 


TIN CUP Then let’s ask the head doctor. Dr. Griswold? (70 
Molly) Dr. Griswold, should | hit the Big Dog or the two? 


Suddenly an official steps forward. 


P.G.A. OFFICIAL Soliciting shot-selection advice is a 
two-stroke penalty. 


MOLLY Trust your feelings, Roy. 
TIN CUP (70 Romeo) Ha! Gimme the driver and shut up. 


Romeo pulls out the driver and snaps it in half over his 
knee. He tosses the to halves on the ground near Tin Cup. 


ROMEO |... Go ahead. Hit the driver 


Tin Cup looks at the two hatves of his driver, curbing his 
anger, nol giving Romeo the satisfaction of a reaction. 


TIN CUP | changed my mind. Gimme the three-wood. 
ROMEO You can't clear the dogleg with a three-wood. 
TIN CUP Wanna bet? 


Romeo pulls out the three-wood. snaps it over his knee. 
and tosses the halves on the ground next to the driver 
halves. Tin Cup turns with amusement to his playing 
partners, lest they think management has lost the upper 
hand with labor. 


TIN CUP Guess I'm going with the safe shot, boys. 


lin Cup reaches for the two-iron, studies it a moment. 


frowns, and then: 


He snaps it over his knee. He dumps these halves on the 
ground with the halves of the driver and three-wood. 
Romeo stares, aghast. Tin Cup merely shrugs. 


TIN CUP Sometimes | fan that two-iron. Better gimme the 
three. 


Komeo warily hands Tin Cup the three-iron. Tin Cup looks 
at it, frowns, then: 


He snaps it over his knee and tosses it on the ground. 
Molly leans over to the Regulars. 


MOLLY Is this normal behavior for him? 


EARL The word “normal” and him don't collide in the 
same sentence too often. 


She watches in amazement as— 
TIN CUP Sometimes | catch that three a little thin... 


He drops the three-iron halves with the other halves, and 
steps past Romeo and sequentially yanks all but the 
seven-iron from his bag. 

He snaps them over his knee, one by one, citing the crimes 
of each club with mounting absurdity and ire. 


TIN CUP And I've hooked my four-iron ... (SNAP)... 
and hit flyers with the five... (SNAP)... and shanked the 
six... (SNAP/) ... and skulled the eight... (SNAP)... and 
fatted the nine... (SNAP)... and chili-dipped the wedge . . . 
(SNAP!) ... and bladed the sand wedge . . . (SNAP/: then 
pauses lo reflect contemptuously on bis putter)... and 
then there's Mister Three-putt . . . . 


He snaps the putter in half and dumps it in the pile of 
broken clubs at his feet. 


Then, he reaches for the last club in his bag. the seven- 
iron. The Regulars hold their breath, thinking this is the 
end of Tin Cup's Open bid. Bul. . . 


lin Cup smiles and caresses the seven-iron affectionately. 


TIN CUP But the seven-iron, | never miss the seven-iron. 
It’s the only truly safe club in my bag. 


He moves to the tee, drops a ball. and hits it down the 
middle with the seven-iron. 


TIN CUP You happy, Romeo? 


ROMEO \o, boss, I'm tired... my life’s too short to spend 
it watching you fall apart. | done it too many times. 


Romeo turns and starts walking away. 


TIN CUP What's this? You're quitting? First sign of adversity 
you're quitting? (Romeo continues) Anyone want to bet me | 
can't par in with a seven-iron? (70 Molly) Doc? Take the bet? 


MOLLY Roy— just shut up and hit the ball. 

QUICK SERIES OF SHOTS - Tin Cup’s magic with a 
seven-iron. 

He drives with a seven-iron. 

He chips with a seven-iron. 

He blasts out of sand with an open-bladed seven-iron. 
EXT. COTTONWOOD LOCAL QUALIFIER 18TH HOLE - 
DAY 


Tin Cup drains a ten-foot putt - also with the seven-iron, 
and left-handed to boot. He's past the local qualifier. 
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The Regulars erupt in cheers. You'd have thought he won 
the Masters. 


And Tin Cup shrugs to the tiny gallery, with insouciance 
and cockiness, and pronounces - 


TIN CUP An easy game, this golf... 


EXT. THE OUTDOOR BAR 19TH HOLE - LATER - DAY 
Tin Cup holds court surrounded by his Regulars and 
much of the gallery. He's a local hero - but Molly's not 
impressed. 


A waitress delivers a tray of long-neck beers. 


19TH HOLE WAITRESS Beer for everybody. 
CLINT You the man, Tin Cup! 
A toast is raised to their King, and Tin Cup eats tt up. 


TIN CUP Thanks, boys, what'ya think was my best shot— 
the seven-iron on 12, the seven-iron on 14, or maybe it was 
the bunker shot on 18, which, to my recollection, was a— 
seven-iron? 


Much laughter, This is the Tin Cup they love. 
EARL You definitely the man! 

TIN CUP How'd I do, Doc? 

MOLLY (Cheerfilly) You failed miserably. 


TIN CUP What?! | parred the back nine with a seven-iron, | 
qualified for the Regionals, |— 


MOLLY Your job is not just to qualify for the Open, it’s to 
prepare for the Open. My job is to help you prepare. 


TIN CUP You said to “trust my feelings”! 


MOLLY | didn’t know you felt like breaking all the clubs in 
vour bag. 


CLINT He didn’t break the seven! 
EARL He smoked that seven, brother 





MOLLY From what | understand, the U.S. Open is the most 
difficult golf tournament in the world played under the most 
difficult circumstances with the greatest players—winning it 
means controlling yourself, managing your emotions, stay- 
ing cool, not getting in a pissing contest with your caddie, 
who, incidentally, quit. 


TIN CUP He always quits, he always comes back. 


MOLLY Nonetheless, from the mental aspect—which is my 
domain—you have regressed and are fumbling somewhere 
between delusion and denial. 


TIN CUP “Regression, delusion, denial”? You gotta use all 
this psychological language? 


MOLLY I'm a psychologist. 

Jin Cup turns to the Regulars for support. 

VOICE O.S. Have a bad day, Roy? 

Everyone turns to see David Simms enter the conversation. 
MOLLY Hi, honey. 

Silence. 

TIN CUP | shot 65—parred the backside with a seven-iron. 
SIMMS (/7/rigued) Why? 

MOLLY That's the question—why? 

CLINT Cuz he broke all his other clubs. 

EARL Snapped ‘em in two—even the putter. 


SIMMS Jesus, Roy, I'm on your side here. We go way back 
_.. Lhope you get into the Open, but if you don’t play under 
control, you'll get slaughtered. Good players shoot 82 in the 
Open. You can'talways go for it. 


TIN CUP Swear to God, Doc, this guy is not what you think. 


CLINT It’s a well-known fact that if a camera's not on him 
he treats old people and children like dirt. 


EARL And dogs. 

TIN CUP Yeah, don't forget the dogs. 

MOLLY | think we should go, David. 

SIMMS | thinkso... 

Zin Cup’s worst characteristics flare up, be won t let go. 
TIN CUP You ever shoot par with a seven-iron? 


SIMMS It never occurred to me to try. (70 Molly) C'mon, 
let's go. The car's over here. 


TIN CUP ['1I bet you a thousand dollars against my car 
that | can beat you in any game—any game, you name it— 
with a seven-iron. 

SIMMS This is ridiculous. 

TIN CUP You a coward? You gonna lay up the way you did 
at the Masters last year? 

REGULARS (Jaunting, like children) Chickie, chickie, 


chickie . .. 





Simms isa little drawn in, not so much by the challenge 
as the desire to shut up Tin Cup. 


SIMMS Any game, | name it? 

MOLLY 0h come on, David— 

SIMMS | just want to teach him a lesson. 

MOLLY Why do men insist on measuring their dicks? 


Tin Cup lakes her literally and rises, starting to unbuckle 
his belt. 

TIN CUP Awright, awright! Let's measure, right now! 
MOLLY For vodsakes, | wasn't being literal! (Beat) David, 
let's go. 


SIMMS Molly, trust me on this one. Call it part of his men- 
tal preparation for the Open, where the rough is deep, the 
greens are slick and the nerves are shattered. (70 Zin Cup) 
I'll take the bet. 


MOLLY 0h jeez... 

Ihe Regulars cheer—this is what they live for. Simms hands 
a roll of cash to Molly. Tin Cup hands her his car keys. 

TIN CUP Awright! What's the game? 

SIMMS One swing each. Who can hit the longest seven- 
iron— 


TIN CUP It’s a lock! I hit the seven like John Daly hits a 
three! 





The Regulars whoop it up. Their man’s a cinch. Tin Cup 
pulls a ball from his pocket, drops it right on the ground 
in the middle of the patio. 


TIN CUP From right here, okay? 

SIMMS Fine with me. 

MOLLY You guys are really being childish— 
SIMMS Molly, leave this one to me. 

TIN CUP Dr. Griswold, | know what I'm doing. 


lin Cup takes a couple of swings to limber up, aiming out 
onto an open area of the course. Serious, intent, the look 
of eagles . . 


TIN CUP (7) himself) Dollar bills. 


He takes a full backswing, opens beautifully, and launches 
a seven-iron like a rocket out toward some driving-range 
markers... to “oobs” and “abbs” from his faithful. 


The ball lands ata 170-vard marker and bounces further 


that 





CLINT Them signs are at least thirty yards farther 
ball musta gone 220... 


TIN CUP That ball’s about 2-2-7... toed ita bit... but 
itlldo... 


REGULARS Nearly 230 with a seven! Pured it, baby, he 
pured it! 


lin Cup hands Simms the seven-iron. 
TIN CUP Take a minute to limber up, fine with me— 
SIMMS Don't need to. 


Simms ts still in a sports jacket, slacks, no golf shoes. 
TIN CUP Take your jacket off? 
SIMMS No, no, I'm fine. 


’ 
' 
Simms drops a ball about where Tin Cups sat. He “i 
; 


above the ball and addresses it. 


a 


TIN CUP /Cockily) You're gonna need to muscle up, big 
guy—give it the old steroid jerk . . . 


Simms ts cool as ice. He smiles, then moves around to the. 
other side of the ball, suddenly facing away from the. 
course. This baffles everyone. 


REGULARS What the hell you doin’? Wha’s this? 


And David Simms hits an effortless seven-iron oul toward 
the desert, onto the lonely highway . . . 


——_— “ee ae “ay eo 


... and the ball bounces and bounces and bounces, for. 
about three miles, forever. Its probably still going . . . 


CLOSE ON TIN CUP - The hustler’s been hustled. 
CLOSE ON MOLLY - She shrugs and smiles. 


EXT. COTTONWOOD CLUBHOUSE - MOMENTS LATER 
- DAY 
Molly drives away in Simms’s car - followed by Simms in’ 


Tin Cup’s Cadillac convertible. Simms waves. 

Tin Cup and the Regulars stand alone. Weakly, lamely, a 

couple of the Regulars speak. Without conviction. 

CLINT You the man, Roy... 

EARL You definitely the man. . . 
f 
; 


INT. GOLDEN TASSEL - NIGHT 

A nearly nude dancer named SAMMANTHA onstage to | 
a big Saturday night crowd. Tin Cup's in the front row, 
sitting with Doreen and a beer. Disconsolate. 


P.A. ANNOUNCER Bring out those bills, boys, if ya’ 


wanta see a little more of Sammantha! 


Guys pull out singles and larger bills around the runway, 
placing them on the railing for the gyrating stripper: 
SAMMANTHA (7/0) 7/72 Cup) Hey, honey .. . 
lin Cup tosses some money onstage with a lackluster 
wave: bes depressed—or something. 

TIN CUP Hey, honey... 


DOREEN | heard you qualified for the Regionals—why 

you so down? ‘ 

TIN CUP | broke my clubs—don’t ask why, my caddie’s ' 

pissed off at me, I lost my wheels in a sucker bet, and my. 27 
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shrink thinks I'm a fool—'cause I probably am. . . 
DOREEN Jou re seeing a therapist”! 
TIN CUP Yeah, what's wrong with that? 


DOREEN Only way you'd ever go into therapy was if the 
shrink was a doll and you were trying to get her into the 
rack— 

TIN CUP You're so shallow. The Good Doctor and | are 
dealing with my regression and denial— 


DOREEN 0h. Tin Cup, what a crock. You got a hard-on. 


A GUY from the next lable leans over, interrupting. 


GUY You “Tin Cup”? Won the Local with a seven-iron?! 
TIN CUP That's me. 

GUY \MeAvov? Zhe Tin Cup McAvoy? 

DOREEN [here's only one 
TIN CUP Yeah. You looking for a game? 


GUY No. but I'd sure like to show you my grip... 


thank God. .. 





Doreen cant keep his attention. Neither can Sammantha. 
who writhes only a few feet away. 


DOREEN How long have you been seeing this “Good 
Doctor’? 


TIN CUP Excuse me, Dor’, the man’s having trouble with 
his grip— 
The guy slides over to Tin Cup, quickly joined by his buddies. 


GUY See, | used to play a real weak grip. But you look at 
Couples, he’s got his left hand way over here . . . 


Tin Cup glances al the guys grip. 


TIN CUP No, grip it like this, so you're holding on with the 
last two fingers on your left hand. 


The Guy nudges the COWBOY next to him. 

GUY See that? Tin Cup McAvoy here says you grip a golf 
club like this, with these two fingers. 

DOREEN Rov? (Vo response) Roy? Tin Cup? Hello? 


TIN CUP The grip and address are about 90 percent of the 
golf swing, so pay attention here . .. 

COWBOY When you're done with him, can I ask you 
about my club position at address? 


sammantha cant keep their attention either, even though 
she’s down to a G-string. inches away. At the height of the 
music she stops dancing and looks down at Doreen— 


SAMMANTHA Ain | doing something wrong? 
DOREEN No. honey, you ain't—but a healthy woman's 


only got two choices in this world of ours... (Bead) Either 
fall in love with another woman—or take up golf, 


And Doreen heads to the dressing room, disgusted but not 


at all surprised. She knows Tin Cup—she knows men. 


TIN CUP |. now the stronger right-hand grip can help va 
draw the ball, which [ plan to do at the Regionals next week 
in Tulsa... just shift the hand over a little bit... blah, blah, 
blah... 


~. and naked women dance before them, unnoticed. 


EXT. ROUTE 66 - SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTHWEST ~- DAY 
The Winnebago chugs along in the middle of nowhere. 


INT. THE WINNEBAGO - DAY 
Tin Cup drives, as most of the Regulars lounge ~ all are 
there, including Turk (the Bouncer). But Romeo ts missing. 


CLINT We get through the next 36 holes and we in the 
Open! 

EARL | vot the vips and [ ain’t even teeing itup... 

TIN CUP Nothing to worry about, boys— 

JOSE But vou ain't got Romeo? 

TIN CUP Don't need him till the Open—he'll be back. 
CLINT But you don’t got the Doctor Lady? 

TIN CUP Oh no, | got her. Right here. 

He holds up a tape cassette. 


TIN CUP She can't travel to Arizona for the Regionals 
she’s got a busy practice, y'know . . . so she made me this 
tape to play while I'm out there... keep me calm, cool and 
collected... 


EARL Whiit’s on it? 


TIN CUP A little James Taylor, little George Jones, little 
Kahlil Gibran. little this, little that... and a lotta the voice of 
the smartest chick | ever met. 


EARL The Good Doctor herself... 
CLINT Can we hear it or is it personal? 
TIN CUP Since when is therapy personal, eh? 


He punches it into his deck and the Winnebago is filled 
with the sounds of Molly’s tape. beginning with George 


Jones... 


and the voice of George Jones lakes us into: 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. LA PALOMA GOLF CLUB - ARIZONA ~ DAY 
The Regional Qualifier - 36-hole tournament pitting all 


the local winners. This is a much bigger deal than the 
local tournament - more commercial, bigger crowds, 
tougher. 


A MONTAGE OF THE REGIONALS - accompanied by 
Molly's voice and the music of Jones, Taylor, others. 


CLOSE ON TIN CUP - He puts the Walkman headset 
over his ears on the 1st tee. We hear what he hears, and - 


MOLLY’S VOICE ON TAPE ' Private victories precede 
| public victories. You cannot harvest a crop before you plant 
| oe 


KABOOM! He launches a tee shot down the middle. 
MOLLY’S VOICE ON TAPE *Hlow you view the prob- 


| lem, és the problem...” 
Tin Cup chips into the cup. 
Tin Cup drains cup after cup with confidence. 
MOLLY’S VOICE ON TAPE ‘Follow your bliss...” 


lin Cup takes a club from Earl. who's huffing and puffing 
d little too hard for a caddie, and— 


Jin Cup crisps a three-iron over water to a tight green. 
Tin Cup is carrying bis own bag now—Earl ts several 


| paces behind. dragging his body slowly, exhausted. 


CLOSE ON SCOREBOARD - Even par, even, even, one 
under... 


MOLLY’S VOICE ON TAPE ‘Say not that | have 


found the truth but that | have found a truth .. 2” 


hitting lots of good shots. But the score is close, the 
competition tougher. He's near the top, but not first. 


Tin Cup lips out a fifteen-foot putt - heartbreak. He starts 


) 
CLOSE ON TIN CUP - Still in a zone, confident, relaxed, 
| to lose it, but... 


MOLLY’S VOICE ON TAPE “You can't have the fruits 


| without the roots...” 

| And Tin Cup just smiles and laps in. 

| Ihe scoreboard tells us we're down to the 36th. final bole. 
| TIN CUP Whattva think, Earl? 


EARL | think three under will qualify. You need birdie. | 
could shit. 


TIN CUP A little more confidence there. Earl... 


EARL | wish Romeo was here. | ain't cut out to do this. I'm 
a spectator by nature. An observer. I'm a 


| TIN CUP Shut up and hand me the Big Dog. 


- 


EARL \ou got it. 
lin Cup takes the driver and uncoils a beauty: 
TIN CUP The Force is with me, pods. . . 


lin Cup hits a wedge approach—the ball lands inches 


from the hole. The crowd gasps... but— 


The backspin grabs it and the ball spins back and back 
and back, ten, twenty, thirty feet before coming to a rest. 


Ihe men head solemnly to the final green. 

EXT. LA PALOMA 18TH GREEN - DAY 

Tin Cup surveys the thirty-foot snake of a putt. Earl's of 
absolutely no use. 

TIN CUP We need this one big-time, Earl, whattva think? 
EARL (( vsvrely) Looks straight to me. 

TIN CUP Straight”! Thing’s a rollercoaster breaks four ways 
and dies at the hole—yvou're blind! 


EARL Actually, | a blind. . . 20-60 in one eve 
the good eve . . . 


TIN CUP | vot a blind caddie . . . just hold the stick, Earl— 
and be sure to pull itout... 





and that's 





Jin Cup studies the hell out of this putt. If it goes in, hes in 
the Open. He misses. back to Salome. 


MOLLY’S VOICE ON TAPE ©... when the going gets 
tough, the, the, the, whirrrrrrrrrrrrr, the, the...” 


Tin Cup shakes the Walkman and pounds his ears. 


TIN CUP Doc? Doc? (Panicky) Earl, Earl—the tape’s 
jammed! She's abandoning me! 


MARSHAL Are you okay? 

TIN CUP Yeah, yeah... I'm flying solo now... 
MARSHAL \\ hat’ 

TIN CUP | gotta make this putt. 

MARSHAL Obviously. 

Jin Cup stares endlessly at the long putt. 


TIN CUP... just pick the line, feel the speed —bad timing, 
Doc, Jesus... 


He steps up to the putt, still talking to himself. 


TIN CUP Like a million others you made in your life, Roy. 
Just see it going in. Just feel it... right in the back of the jar 
... just pull the goddamn trigger, you pussy . . . 


He strokes the putt—it starts right, curls back left, 
straightens out. over the ridge. back again, endlessly. 
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TIN CUP Pull the stick, Earl, pull it! 


Earls having trouble with the flagstick, shaking it, panick- 
ing, and finally—he snaps it free, but... 


! 





| The ball stops dead on the lip of the cup. 


! eee , . + . * ° 
‘Tin Cup contorts in anguished body English, then falls to 
his back like a shot animal. 


TIN CUP Choking dogs die! 
and the ball falls into the cup with a click—and a roar: 


Tin Cup takes a peek at the cup. The ball stays in the hole. 


EXT. THE HIGHWAY ~ DAY 
The Winnebago returns home, a traveling party of beer, 
boisterousness and celebration. We hear them all, led by 
Turk the Bouncer and his guitar, singing “The Double 
Bogey Blues” . . . all the way back to Texas. 


EXT. THE DRIVING RANGE - DAY 
‘Tin Cup arrives, fresh from the qualifier. Romeo ts shatt- 
jing clubs. 


‘ 
' 


{TIN CUP Romes! You've come back! (No answer) You 
‘shoulda been there, Romes, | drained a thirty-foot snake to 
iqualify! (No answer) Earl gave me a straight read—the 
‘thing broke half a dozen times—missed ya, pods! 





Romeo gives him the silent treatment. 

j TN CUP Okay, don’t talk to me—but you're still my guy . .. 
(Losing patience) W's a little late to be pissed off! We're in 

j the Open! You and me! 





Still nothing from Romeo. 


TIN CUP Awright, be that way— (Switches course) say . . . 
has Molly been around? 


ROMEO | knew you had the hots for her. 


TIN CUP What's this? Garbo speaks? Of course I have the 
hots for her and I'm doing a damn good job of keeping 
things platonic and professional till | kick Simms’s ass and 
show her I ain't who she thinks | am because, in fact, | aa 
who she thinks | am but if 1 win the Open I won't be. 


Romeo stares back at that curious logic. 


ROMEO Well, | don’t think her nor me nor the God of Golf 
hisself can keep you from blowing up in the Open . . . 


TIN CUP | made it this far! I just got to hold it together for 
\/ 2 more holes! 
/ROMEO There's a lotta triple bogeys out there waiting to 
- grab your skinny white ass. 
é 
TIN CUP (Cheerily) You're complaining again! Romeo's 
back! Whining, bitching, pissed-off—you're my man! 


ra 


Silence. Some chagrin. 
ROMEO You didn’t fall in love with Earl to be your caddie? 


TIN CUP He was a wheezing heart attack waiting to hap- 
pen—cost me three strokes a side... (Beal) | carried mj 
bag the last four holes. I love ol’ Earl but | need you, 


ROMEO Jou don't love me? 
TIN CUP (/xasperaled) \ love you, too, goddamn it! 
ROMEO As much as Earl? 


TIN CUP | don't know! Yes, yes, as much as Earl— (Beat) 
More than Earl! 


ROMEO Ain | special? 


TIN CUP If you can remove the sexual connotations and 
overlay a golf theme, Romeo—I am your Juliet. 


Romeo ponders it all. 


ROMEO 1/11)’ bien, Julietta. In that case—I am your cad- 
die once again. 


TIN CUP Podnuh. 
They shake hands. 


TIN CUP Awright. .. now that we got that bullshit outta 
the way, I'm gonna hit me some balls and start oilin’ that 
sweet swing o' mine for the big boys. .. 


Romeo sits back in the shade, still washing the thousands 
of golf balls in the rack, watching as— 


Tin Cup drops a bucket of balls on the bardscrabble 


ground, pulls out a club and limbers up. 


TIN CUP Nobody heard from Molly, eh? 
ROMEO You got it bad, don't ya? 
TIN CUP Somethin’ about that chick . .. 


Tin Cup addresses the ball and takes a swing. Everything 
looks normal in his swing, but... 


THWOCK!—the ball squirrels off to the side and rattles 
against a fence. Ugly. 


TIN CUP Hmmm... little chili-dipper there . .. 
ROMEO be sure to do that in the Open. 


Unfazed. Tin Cup steps up to hit again, but. . . once 
more— 


THWOCK!—another horrible-looking squib to the right. 
Romeo stops washing balls and notices, watching Tin Cup. 


THWOCK, THWOCK!—something  lerribly wrong. 


CLOSE ON TIN CUP —- Concern crosses his face. 


TIN CUP Romeo! 

ROMEO | in) watching. 

TIN CUP It ain't no chili-dipper. 
ROMEO Yeah boss, you got the “S” word. 
TIN CUP What am I doing wrong? 


ROMEO Shanks are like a virus—they just show up. 
Nobody can figure ‘em out. 


THWOCK, THWOCK, THWOCK!—three more chili-dippers. 
Our man definitely has the shanks. And he’s panicking. 


TIN CUP Romes! Something's terribly wrong. What's your 
guess?! 


ROMEO I's the woman. 

TIN CUP | thought you said it was a virus! 
ROMEO A woman can have the same effect. 

TIN CUP What do | do? 

ROMEO keep swinging... 

DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. THE RANGE - MUCH LAFER - THAT NIGHT 


THWOCK, THWOCK, THWOCK! - Night has fallen and 
he still has the shanks. 


The Regulars have gathered ard are huddled, murmur- 
ing. The word has spread like wildfire - Tin Cup has the 
shanks. 

CLINT Never thought it would happen . . . 


EARL The shanks is for us mortals, not for the great ones... 


JOSE Esta muy feo... muy, muy feo... (It is very 
ugly... very, very ugly... | 


Tin Cup angrily throws bis club out into the night and turns 
fo the Regulars. 


TIN CUP Y'know why they named this game “golf”? Cuz 
the words “fuck” and “shit” were already taken! 


Acar horn honks—all heads turn to see: 


P.O.V. - A pink Corvette pulls in - Doreen gets out, car- 
rying a big package. 


DOREEN [liv fellas! 


TIN CUP What is this? Everybody like to watch a train 
wreck?! 


Doreen approaches the Regulars, and we notice for the 
first time that there are a number of bags and packages 
with the boys. 








DOREEN He's in one of his pleasant moods, | see 
ROMEO He's got the shanks. We got the makings of a 
Greek tragedy here. 

DOREEN (Showling fo Tin Cup) Quit whining and get 
over here. We've got something for you. 

lin Cup drags his sorry ass to the group. 

TIN CUP Unless it's a “swing thought,” I'm not interested . . 


DOREEN (/enoring his attitude) We re here to sponsor 
you in the Open. Me an’ the boys have pooled our resources 
and come up with some cash so you can look and feel as 
spiffy as all them big-name pros. 


TIN CUP But | got the shanks— 


DOREEN Yeah, and you obviously still have a hard-on for 
the doctor chick—your face is all screwed-up and tight like 
you haven't been laid in a while— 


TIN CUP Js it really that obvious? 
DOREEN [1's not a good look for you. Roy, your heart is not 


the only organ you wear on your sleeve. There's a certain, 
vulgar appeal to your transparency. 

lin Cup shrugs. She always has him outflanked. 

CLINT (mon, Tin Cup, we're trying to make you a presen- 
tation— 


TIN CUP Awright, awright... 


She unwraps a tour golf bag—big gold-and-red lettering 
advertises “The Golden Tassel.” Pastie tassels hang from 
all over the bag. Doreen sets it down proudly, 


DOREEN | got The Golden Tassel to sponsor you at the 
Open. 


TIN CUP You expect me to pack that around? 
ROMEO /'in carrying the bag. 


DOREEN It's worth four hundred dollars’ endorsement 
money to yvou— 

Earl steps forward with a golf shirt bedecked with sewn-on 
patches and logos. 

EARL See, Dewey got you First State Bank of Salome, and 
Clint got you Short-Haul Trucking and I got you Brink & 
Brown Sanitation— 

TIN CUP I'm being sponsored by a sewage disposal system? 


EARL We call it Human Resources Management, Roy, 
please . .. 


José steps forward with a golf cap, also emblazoned. 


JOSE I've got Wally’s Smokehouse for ya—kind of a nice 
sign. 
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DEWEY And since | couldn't get the Post Office to come 
aboard, me and my girlfriend Muriel’s gonna buy a Fan Club 
patch you can put anywhere you want. 


Doreen and the Regulars look at Tin Cup proudly. 
TIN CUP I'm supposed to wear this shit? 

JOSE This shit is us, man. You can’t win without us. 
DOREEN Jou re the Pride of Salome! 

TIN CUP Hell, | won't even make the cut! 
DOREEN What happened to your confidence? 


ROMEO He's shanking his love life so he’s shanking the 
golf ball. 


DOREEN \lust be true love. 
ROMEO Iles a goner. 


Tin Cup surveys all the bizarre sponsorship loot and starts 
loosening up. These are his people. after all. and they're 
behind him all the way. 


TIN CUP Look, everybody, this is great. I'm sorry ['m acting 
so pathetic but my swing’s never abandoned me before. | just 
need a little time to work it out. 

EARL Anything you want— 

CLINT Give him some room, boys— 


TIN CUP (7) anyone whol listen) Maybe it's my grip... 
maybe I'm opening up too soon . . . too late... coming over 
the top... no, dropping underneath . . . (Beat) Oh, sweet 


Jesus, why have you abandoned me? 


DOREEN (7) the Regulars) He's trying to talk to God. It’s 
time for us to go. 


Doreen and the Regulars quietly slip away to leave Tin 
Cup with his newly sponsored gifts and. more importantly, 
his newly lost grip. swing and confidence. 


ROMEO You want me to stay, boss? 
TIN CUP | need to be alone. 
ROMEO Jou got it. 


And Romeo herds the rest of them out to their cars in the 


lot. As they drive away, Tin Cup sits down, his head in his 
hands. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. THE RANGE - NEXT MORNING 

The Winnebago sits forlornly in the parking lot next to 
the range, which has never looked lonelier. 


Tin Cup's Caddy convertible pulls up to the Winnebago. 
But Roy isn’t driving - Molly is. She gets out, goes to the 
door. 


She knocks. 


MOLLY Rov? Anybody home? 


There’s no ansier. so she tries the door and walks in on: 


EXT./INT. THE WINNEBAGO - MORNING 

Tin Cup stands there caught like a deer in the headlights, 
like a man caught cross-dressing, a private confession 
made public - he can’t run and he can't hide . . . 


Roy “Tin Cup” McAvoy is wearing every gimmick that 
Molly first arrived with — plus many more. He wears a 
pendulum cap, his arms are strapped together, a curious 
triangular coat hanger-type contraption connects his 
elbows, there’s a neck brace, an ankle anchor, an arrow 
attachment to his left hand, a bucket for his right foot, he 
swings a collapsible club . . . and a beginner's golf video 
projects loudly from his VCR, so loudly that he never 
heard her knocking. 


MOLLY \\y God... 
TIN CUP Aarghh... 


MOLLY Koy... 
TIN CUP Dr. Griswold... 


A moment of pathetic silence. then: 





Molly starts laughing—he is destroyed. 


TIN CUP The therapist laughs at her patient? Is that how it 
works? A man is laid bare before God and he’s the butt of the 
cosmic joke? 

MOLLY I'm sorry, | just... 


TIN CUP Some of this shit might actually work, y'know . . . 
| mean, I think there’s something to this hat with the pendu- 
lum golf ball thing... may be on to something here . . . 


MOLLY Oh, Roy, Jesus... Quoting yourself, “It is parapher- 
nalia for lost and desperate souls.” 


Tin Cup lets down. The wind goes out of his sails and he loses 
his defensiveness. 


TIN CUP Well, goddamn . . . a lost and desperate soul 
stands before you. (Beat) | assume | have the confidentiality 
of doctor-client privilege in regards to this outfit? 


MOLLY 0f course you do. What happened? 
TIN CUP | vot the shanks. 
MOLLY Are vou taking penicillin? 


TIN CUP It can't be treated! It's much worse than whatever 
vou thought it was. (Beal) There's a glitch in my swing. 


MOLLY So it’s in Romeo's department? 


TIN CUP He thinks it’s your department—savs it’s a head 
thing. 


MOLLY Oh. Well. [ just came over to congratulate you on 
the Regionals and return your car—David says he doesn't 
want it, just wanted to make a point with you— (Beal) But | 
suppose we could have a therapy session right here and 
now— 


TIN CUP | don’t want therapy. | want you. 
MOLLY Roy... | gotta get some air— 


TIN CUP Look at me— (Considering what that means) 
Well, not right at the moment—but listen to me. You're with 
the wrong guy. I'm the right guy. Evervone tells me my face is 
all screwed up tight as a drum and I know it’s cuz I've been 
crazy about you from the day you showed up wearing this 
stupid stuff and the whole damn thing has both inspired me 
to get here on the verge of greatness and yet it’s also caused 
me to get the shanks which could humiliate me in front of a 
zillion people. (Beat) Such is life. So dump that phony bas- 
tard and come to the Open in my corner. You can delay your 
romantic urges—which | know are lurking in there among 
the excess of brain cells you possess—until the appropriate 
time... (Beat) Tell me you're not at least moderately 
attracted to me. 








lin Cup stands there with the ball still dangling from his 
hat, the leather straps. the bucket, the arrows—for the 
moment hes forgotten how stupid he looks. 


MOLLY You have moments. 


TIN CUP Tell me which ones are my moments and [Tl try 
to duplicate them. 


MOLLY 7//is is a moment. You look great. 
TIN CUP \ow?! 


MOLLY Utterly exposed, completely vulnerable, the inner 
child trving to get out. 


TIN CUP My inner child needs spanking. 


MOLLY You always liked that part about saddling up, the 
smell of leather 





TIN CUP (mon, let's have a drink. Call it therapy. Charge 
me seventy-five an hour. Little Cuervo, little Freud . . . 


Shes thinking about it. 
MOLLY Naw... | gotta go. (7urns fo leave) Oh, | don't 


have acar, | need a ride. 


EXT. ALONG THE RIVER BACK TO TOWN - DAY 
Tin Cup and Molly in his convertible. He works on her 
without pushing too hard. 


TIN CUP | know a spot along the river's great to watch the 
sunset? 


MOLLY Not tonight. 
TIN CUP “Not tonight” means maybe some other night? 
MOLLY | didn't mean it like that. 


TIN CUP Consciously you didn't mean it like that—but 
how about unconsciously, you're the expert, did you mean it 
unconsciously? 


MOLLY Unconsciously, Roy, | don’t have a clue what ['m 
talking about. 
TIN CUP | feel we're making progress. 


MOLLY | do, too. But | have no idea what it’s progress 
towards . . . 


EXT. THE RIVER —- DAY 
Tin Cup’s car parked nearby - they sit with the slight 
awkwardness of adolescents. 


TIN CUP It may not be much of a river to you but to me it’s 
the Mississippi, the Rio Grande, the Danube, the Amazon . . . 


MOLLY Vhe Amazon? 


TIN CUP (Culling fo the chase) Oh ce mon, Molly—it's 
obvious that vou and me are as comfortable together as a 
couple old shoes. 


MOLLY (S0///) fo herself) Old shoes... (Assertively defen- 
sive) Look, Roy, David's a really good person— 


TIN CUP When anybody says they're with a “really good 
person” it means they're about to leave ‘em— 


MOLLY You're awfully judgmental, Roy . . . 
TIN CUP It's one of my few redeeming virtues . . . 


MOLLY David happens to be involved in lots of charity 
work— 


TIN CUP It gets his name in the paper— 
MOLLY — he has a sensitive side that people don't know 
about— 


TIN CUP So do I! I'm twice as sensitive as him! | mean, | 
brought vou to the river—that’s a nature kind of thing. . . 





MOLLY And it’s 4 nice river, Roy, but you see, David's just, 
well, “there” for me. 


TIN CUP Oh God, not the “really good person who's there 
for me” thing—let me be your shrink for a minute 


MOLLY Roy. please... 


TIN CUP You sound like a woman looking for a way out— 
am | warm? 
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MOLLY Koy, that’s enough. 
TIN CUP Sorry... 
Silence. They look at the river, a stream, really. 


TIN CUP We could kiss. Y know, no harm, no foul. Just a 
little, small, innocent, y'know, kinda semi-platonic— 


MOLLY There's no such thing as “semi-” platonic, Rov . .. 


He kisses her hand in a no-harm, no-foul way, But it’s not 
semi-platonic. They both like it. 


MOLLY Ohhh dear. I think you better take me home. 

He smiles and starts the car 

EXT. MOLLY'S OFFICE - DUSK 

The Caddy pulls up in front of her office at the New Mall. 
She gets oul. 

MOLLY Good luck in the Open, Roy. 


TIN CUP Put your money on me, Doc—the odds are fabu- 
lous and God knows I'm overdue . . . 


He drives away, and we stay: 


CLOSE ON MOLLY - Watching Tin Cup careen away in 
his Caddy. 


EXT./INT. THE WINNEBAGO ON A SOUTHWESTERN 
HIGHWAY ~- DAY 

The intrepid Winnebago on the way to the Open. Romeo 
drives - Tin Cup stares out the window. 


ROMEO Jou vot to relax, boss— 


TIN CUP Goin’ to the U.S. Open with the shanks. Gonna be 
chili-dipping my way around the course on worldwide televi- 
sion... . sure, relax. 


ROMEO I'm gonna get rid of them shanks for va. Vo hay 
problema. 


TIN CUP Molly and | are circling each other . . . | can feel 
it.. 


ROMEO Shie the enemy, boss. 
TIN CUP Naw... 
ROMEO Well, she wakin’ up with the enemy—same thing. 


TIN CUP Tell me something, Romes—the absolute 
truth—you think | can go 72 holes without falling apart? 
Romeo keeps driving, pretends not to hear. 


TIN CUP You heard me! | don't want no bullshit... do 
you think I can do it? 


ROMEO | don't know, boss, I just don’t know. 





And Tin Cup puts on his Walkman, and stares out the 
window endlessly at a thousand miles of passing scenery, 
fo the music of George Jones . . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. DESERT ~- DAY 

The Winnebago rumbles out of the country heading East, 
and 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. CENTRAL TEXAS PLAINS - DAY 
The Winnebago heads out of the high plains 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. PINE HILLS GOLF CLUB ~ NORTH CAROLINA - DAY 
The Winnebago passes through a “tunnel” of tall, old pines 
into a cathedral environment of old money and old golf. 


INT. WINNEBAGO ~ DAY 
Romeo and Tin Cup stare out into the trees, the lushness 
a couple of wide-eyed kids. 


TIN CUP | bet this is the first Winnebago they ever saw 
here... 

ROMEO Yeah... and the first Mexican. . . 

The Winnebago pulls up to a guard gate—a security 
guard comes lo the window. A banner hangs above the 
entrance a few paces past the security gate, proclaiming: 
“Old Pines—U.S. Open Championship.” 


SECURITY GUARD \¢s’ 


ROMEO Como esta, amigo. | have with me one of the leg- 
endary ball strikers in the history of golf— 








The security guard strains to see in. 


SECURITY GUARD Who's that? Mr. Crenshaw? That 


vou? Mr. Price, Mr. Norman? No? 
Tin Cup leans across Romeo to introduce himself. 


TIN CUP Roy “Tin Cup” McAvoy. Representing the great 
American Southwest. 


The guard backs off quickly, turns to his second. 
SECURITY GUARD Do we have a... McCormack... on 


the list? 
ROMEO 1 /c4v0y—Roy McAvoy—he's a legend! 
SECURITY GUARD We vot over 150 legends in this tour. 


nament. Sorry. 

Komeo starts cursing in Spanish. The guard is unfazed 
SECURITY GUARD (il! the police. 

ROMEO Police? 


The police quickly appear to take over the situation. Tin 
Cup leaps out of the Winnebago to argue his point. 

TIN CUP There's a mistake here, fellas! 

A cop grabs Tin Cup and Roy is ready to fight. Its getting 
ugly real fast. 


COP We'll throw your ass in jail right now, pal—there’s a 
lotta lunatics here and we don’t take chances . . . 


Al that moment David Simms pulls in, driving a convert- 
ible sponsor's car. He sees the scuffle. gets out. 


SIMMS What's the problem here? 

SECURITY GUARD This clown says he’s #77 the Open... 
Simms spols Tin Cup—a delicious moment for him. Tin 
Cup wants to hide but he just gamely covers his face. 

TIN CUP Hiya, David... nice sweater. 

SECURITY GUARD [le’s not on the list. 

Simms lakes the clipboard with the list. 


SIMMS Hiya, Roy... welcome to the big leagues . . . 
(Checks the list) Here va go, Charlie, his name's right here. 
(To Tin Cup) They spelled your name wrong—easy mistake 
with a total unknown. 


SECURITY GUARD (7/6 co/)) Let him in. 


Simms smiles at Tin Cup, the easy smile of a man on top. 
Tin Cup doesn't respond, just asks the guard: 


TIN CUP Which way to the practice range? 


As Tin Cup tries to regain some dignity, and climbs back 
into the Winnebago— 


SECURITY GUARD (7) Sinz) He said he was a “leg- 
end”? 


SIMMS Oh, he is... he's a very big name at a driving 
range in Salome, Texas . . . 


They all have a good laugh, and— 


EXT. PRACTICE RANGE — DAY 
Lots of the big names are there. Romeo is like a kid at 
the ballpark. 


ROMEO Look! Right there! Fred Couples . . . 
Flovd! 


Romeo notices that Tin Cup ts staring at the pile of practice 
balls lying there on the tee. 


TIN CUP Look at these balls. Brand-new Titleists. Lookit 
‘em, everyone a brand-new Titleist. (Lowers his voice) Sneak 
afew in the bag when you get a chance. We swipe enough 
free shit we might even pay for this fiasco. 


and Ray 


lin Cup lumbers up, trying not to be in awe of the real 
legends who line the practice range. hitting beautiful shot 
after beautiful shot with graceful ease. 


ROMEO You think it would be inappropriate to ask Ray 
Floyd for an autograph? 


TIN CUP | think it’s a dead giveaway, Romes . . . but if | 
still got the shanks we're gonna be found out real fast. . . 


Jin Cup nudges a ball from the pile into address position. 
Romeo hands him a different club. 


ROMEO Hit the seven-iron. You never miss the seven. . . 
TIN CUP Good thought, pods . . . 
lin Cup waggles, shakes, limbers, addresses . . . 


TIN CUP Dollar bills... 


And he swings. 


THWOCK! A hideous shank squirrels across line, almost 
hitting a group of U.S. OPEN OFFICIALS. Heads turn. 


TIN CUP (70 anyone who ll listen) Who hit that shot? Any- 
body see? 

He addresses another one. And swings. 

THWOCK! A disaster. He crumbles. 

ROMEO 4 little thin, boss. 

TIN CUP A little fucking thin?! I still got the shanks! Every- 
body's watching! Christ, Simms is here . . . 

Simms has arrived and is watching Tin Cup with delight as 
he loosens up. 


ROMEO Maybe we should work on putting. Ya can’t shank 
a pull. 

lin Cup pretends to limber a little more before daring to 
strike another ball. 


TIN CUP If you're the Mexican Mac O'Grady, Romes, you 
gotta figure out why I’m still shanking the ball. (Beat) 
What's the problem? I'm catching it on the hosel, right? 
Moving my head? I'm laying off it, I'm pronating, I'm 
supinating, I’m clearing too early, I'm clearing too late, I'm 
off plane, | ain't dropping in—Oh, God, my swing feels like 
an unfolding lawn chair. 

ROMEO You got a virus in your brain. | got to kill the 
brain to kill the virus. 


TIN CUP Anything. Kill me now! 
ROMEO Put all your change in your right pocket. 
lin Cup follows orders, not questioning the logic. 


ROMEO Very vood. Now tie your left shoelace in a double 
knot. 35 
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Again, Tin Cup dutifully follows orders. 


ROMEO Esfa. bueno. Now, turn your hat around back- 
wards and put a blue tee behind your right ear... 


TIN CUP ['|! Jook like a fool. 


ROMEO What you think you look like hitting those squir- 
relly chili peppers up Freddy Couples” ass, eh? Do what I say 
or | quit. 


TIN CUP Okay, okay... 


ROMEO Perfect... now hit a seven-iron into that tree over 
there. You're ready. 


Jin Cup bits a perfect seven-iron into the tree. 
TIN CUP How'd | do that? 


ROMEO You ain't thinking about shanking, you ain't 
thinking about the Doctor Lady, you ain't thinking period. 
You just lookin’ like a fool and hittin’ it pure—vyour natural 
state. 


TIN CUP Fuck you. 

ROMEO Jou cured. 

TIN CUP Phat’ it? 

ROMEO Thiit’s it. Your brain was getting in the way. 
TIN CUP That's rarely been a problem. What now? 


ROMEO Well. | should recommend you go work on your 
short game but I think it’s better if you go get drunk instead. 


TIN CUP Get drunk? 

ROMEO Jezh. You always play better when you're wasted. 
Tin Cup stares al the swami. and— 

INT. THE WINNEBAGO IN THE PARKING LOT - NIGHT 


Again to George Jones on the cassette player, Tin Cup is 
doing a slow dance with his driver. 


Romeo sits on the couch, stone-cold sober, pouring 
drink after drink for Tin Cup, who's thoroughly plastered. 
TIN CUP It's three in the morning, Romes, what time | tee 
off? 

ROMEO Seven-o-five . . . first group off... Keep drinking, 
keep dancing . . . 

TIN CUP That's four hours from now? 


ROMEO Jou re drinking till five... c'mon, c'mon, have 
another— (4 fough coach) Get you in shape— 





Tin Cup tosses down yet another drink, and staggers 
around the room with his driver until. finally, he collaps- 
es ina heap on the floor. Romeo looks down at him coolly, 


like horse trainer Wayne Lukas sizing up his derby entry: 
ROMEO Nothing like the sight of a finely tuned athlete on 
the verge of greatness . . . 


Romeo tosses a blanket over Tin Cup lying on the floor. 


EXT. PINE HILLS CLUBHOUSE - EARLY MORNING 
Two figures hurry across the lawn to the 1st tee. Our 
intrepid Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 


EXT. GOLF COURSE —- EARLY MORNING 

The 1st tee - the early morning air is heavy and still. The 
course is quiet and wet with dew. The gallery is sparse. 
The silence is broken by the STARTER’S VOICE. 


STARTER With the honor in the 7:08 pairing, from Salome, 
Texas, Mr. Roy McAvoy. 


A half-dozen people clap. and— 


Zin Cup and Romeo stagger to the tee. barely making it 
on time. Tin Cup is massively hung over and unshaven. 


TIN CUP No time for a bucket, eh? 


ROMEO Almost missed the starting time trying to get you 
off the floor, boss. You don’t handle the hooch like you used 
ie es 


Vin Cup tries to get warm quickly, laking a few hurried 
practice swings. The early tee times are strictly for the 
longest of long shots, and almost nobody is around. Tin 
Cups hand shakes as he closes the Velcro flap on his glove. 
Hes wearing the hat and shirt with the sew-on patches as 
he stares down the first fairway. 

Romeo hands him a driver. 


ROMEO | seen this hole on TV. Hit the Big Dog down the 
chute— 


TIN CUP No. I've learned my lesson. Gonna play it safe, 
smart, conservative. Fairways and greens. Hand me the two- 


iron. 

ROMEO Jou sure? 

TIN CUP The thought of the day is—"be humble.” 
And Tin Cup launches a to-iron down the Ist fairway. 
DISSOLVE TO: 


EXT. SCOREBOARD - LATER - DAY 
The scorer posts an 83 next to Tin Cup's name. 


Tin Cup stares, shell-shocked, as his score is posted. 


ROMEO Fighty-three. Well, you humble now. 


TIN CUP Eleven bogeys and seven pars. | didn't make a 
three. | didn’t make one goddamn three all day. 


ROMEO Jou weren't trving to make threes. You were trying 
to avoid making 15. 


TIN CUP | was hung over! 
ROMEO \l:vbe that was a coaching error on my part. 
TIN CUP Thanks, amigo. 


INT. THE CLUBHOUSE BAR - DUSK 
CLOSE ON TELEVISION ABOVE BAR - David Simms is 
interviewed. 


DAVID SIMMS (077 /elevision) Vm the last person who 
expected me to come out of the blocks with a 67 and lead the 
Open... It's been a long time since | plaved this game with 
the fire and determination you need to win... . 

TIN CUP The Antichrist shoots 67, vou believe it? 
ROMEO 0)!’ Antichrist got a hot putter. . . 


SIMMS (077 felevision) ... vou see this game is all about 
integrity and tradition and honor . . . 


TIN CUP What? It’s about cheating and racism and bull- 
shit! 


ROMEO Easy. boss... 


EXT. JUST OFF THE 18TH - SAME TIME — DAY 

Live coverage of the Simms interview. Molly is among a 
small crowd gathered to watch. He doesn't seem to 
know that she’s there. 


SIMMS (/i7¢ 01 mike) So tomorrow I'l] just go out there 
and try to make some good swings and, Lord willing, maybe | 
can put up another good number. Thank you. 


NANTZ Thank vou, David Simms; a brilliant opening- 
round 67 to take the lead. 


Simms walks away, now off-camera. Fans call oul— 
FANS David! David! Over here! 
SIMMS (Gott: go. 


Simms cuts down bebind the tent toward the clubhouse. 
away from the galleries. The Marshals open a rope allow- 
ing him to avoid the crowds, but— 

An elderly couple with a young child are there. The lady has 
a tiny dog in her army. 

OLD MAN Excuse me, Mr. Simms! (No response) Can 
vou sign an autograph for our grandson? 

SIMMS /S77c4)s) Can't you see I'm busy?! I'm working! This 
is my office! Do | come to your office and ask you for an 
autograph?! Jesus . . . 


He practically stiff-arms them as he passes. beading up to 


the clubhouse. 

They stand there in shock. 

SIMMS (Ni/ering fo himself) Who the fuck these people 
think they are... 

CAMERA PANS OVER to the edge of the tent. Molly, try- 
ing to get to David, has seen the whole thing. 


CLOSE ON MOLLY - She speaks to herself. 
MOLLY Old people, children and dogs . . . 


INT. THE CLUBHOUSE BAR - SUNSET 
Simms enters to numerous congratulations from OFFI- 
CIALS, CADDIES, OTHER PLAYERS. Instantly, in public, 
he feigns humility with convincing flair. 


PLAYER #1 Helluva round, Dave! 
SIMMS Got lucky out there . .. 
PLAYER #2 Great start, Simmsy . . . 


Simms stops when he sees Tin Cup and Romeo drowning 
(heir sorrows. 

SIMMS Hey, Tin Cup—heard you put a monster number 
up there... 

TIN CUP Coulda been worse . . . 

A small bar crowd is enjoving Stinmss taunts. 


SIMMS | played in the Pro-Am with some asshole movie 
star shot 82 here once... how did a great ball striker like 
vou, a “legend,” manage to shoot an 837 


TIN CUP | missed a four-foot putt on 18 for an 82, that’s 
how... 


SIMMS It aint like playing some muni track in 
Brownsville, is it? 

A VOICE interrupts. 

MOLLY Does “integrity, tradition and honor” include kick- 
ing aman when he’s down? 

SIMMS 0h, Mol’, this is just guy stuff, bar talk, part of the 
game—no Offense, right, Cup? 

No answer. Tin Cups about as low as one can go. 


MOLLY (Defensively) This man still has a lot of good golf 
shots in his system— 

TIN CUP (/rying fo hide) Molly, it’s okay, go away... | 
don't need any attention right now . . . 


SOME GUY AT THE BAR (/}) 7/1) Cup) You the guy 
shot 83?! 37 
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MOLLY David, I'll bet you a hundred dollars right now that 
Roy here can hit a ball— (Looks around) —trom right 
here to... through that door to the patio. . . 


She points to a double door forty feet away across the 
bar—about an 8'-by-8' opening. 


TIN CUP Molly, please... 


MOLLY (70 bartender) And give me a vodka tonic with a 
twist— 


SIMMS Molly, really, this isn't... dignified. .. 
MOLLY Roy? 
TIN CUP | wanta go back to Texas . . . 


MOLLY What about the river, the piranha, the immortality? 
All that bullshit? You gonna drag your ass home with an 83? 
(Looks around) \n fact, Avo hundred says he can hit it 
through that door, over the patio, into the river, and make 
that pelican fly off that post. 


Everyone strains to look— 

P.O.V. ABOUT 170 YARDS AWAY - A pelican sits on a 
piling in the river. Impossible. 

SIMMS This is ridiculous... 

Bul Romeos sizing it up. 


ROMEO Jou got that shot, pods, hood the seven, turn it 
over, start it low, right to left... 


Molly takes a swig of her drink and slaps some money on 
the bar. 


MOLLY |'m not leaving till one of you men starts acting in 
a manly fashion. 


Simms puts a hundred-dollar bill on the counter: 


SIMMS Let's just get this over with. One ball, one swing, 
one pelican. 


MOLLY Roy’ 


Jin Cup still sits, head half-buried at the bar. Hes never 
passed up such an opportunity, but hes pretty low. 


ROMEO Jou the man. 
He turns from his barstool. glances at the situation. 
TIN CUP One swing? Four-to-one odds. 


SIMMS | I] make it ten-to-one. Stick it up your ass. I'm 
leading the Open. 


MOLLY Now we're talking! Manly men! 


“Whoas!” from the barside gallery. Tin Cup rises and 
someone bands him a club. Suddenly there’ a crowd. 


including Gary McCord, whos been watching from the far 
end of the bar. He grabs a seltzer hose as if its a mike and 
begins ANNOUNCING. 


McCORD. .. He's looking at thirty yards of bar and grill, 
an opening through the French doors, forty yards of patio 
umbrellas, a hundred yards of water, and a lonely pelican sit- 
ting out there in a fifteen-mile-an-hour breeze, south by 
southwest... (Beat) He'll probably try to shut down a four- 
iron—no, he’s selected his trusty seven-iron . . . 


Tin Cup steps up to a ball lying on the carpet. 

TIN CUP kind of a thin lie... 

SIMMS Beats all that deep rough you were in today . . . 
ROMEO Fore in the grill! Fore on the patio! You're the 
legend, boss... 

Tin Cup suddenly backs off the swing and turns to Molly. 
TIN CUP What is this all about? 

MOLLY Shut up and hit the ball. 


McCORD (07) “mike™) The Ledge still has to be thinking 
about that brutal, ego-sapping, manhood-robbing 83 he 
buried himself under yesterday. | mean, that’s just: an 
avalanche of golf swings, a landslide, a pyroclastic flow— 


TIN CUP Dollar bills... 


And he swines—the ball rockets through the hall and 
clears the open door... 


The bettors pile from the bar and grill and race to the 
patio to watch the flight of the ball, as— 


Its carrying, it’s hooking, its carrying. then: 
THWACK!—it hits the piling! The pelican lifts off. screech- 
ing angrily. 

ROMEO Siiff, baby, stiff! 

A whoop goes up—and Simms storms oul. 

SIMMS | outta here. You're all nuts. 


MOLLY | musta been blind thinking you were worth a shit, 
Simmsy! (Raucously) Drinks on me, boys! Helluva shot, 
Roy! 

TIN CUP Actually, | thinned it a little or that pelican’d be 
flying around with a Titleist up his ass . . . 

Ihis is the old Tin Cup—and he’ in the clubhouse with an 
eighty -fucking-three. 


EXT. THE WINNEBAGO IN THE PARKING LOT ~ NIGHT 
Pouring rain - lightning and thunderstorms. It pours 
down on the club and the beat-up R.V. 


Romeo stands outside with an umbrella, dragging on a 


Cigarette, trying to stay warm. 


INT. THE WINNEBAGO - NIGHT 

Tin Cup and Molly in bed, lit only by light spilling in trom 
a parking lamp. They make love with enthusiasm, tinally 
wobbling to a stop. 


Silence, except for the rain. Until: 


TIN CUP | kinda shanked it, eh? 

MOLLY No, no, no... you were great. 

TIN CUP Tempo is everything... 

MOLLY Perfection’s unobtainable . . . 

TIN CUP Mighta rushed it on the downswing . . . 
MOLLY Come over the top a little. . . 


TIN CUP Yeah . .. well, as Walter Hagen once said—"Sex 
and golf are the only two things you can be bad at and still 
enjoy... 


MOLLY Let's take a mulligan and tee it up again— 
They embrace with enthusiasm and start thrashing again. 


Back oulside—Romeo ’ patience is getting thin. He pounds 
on the door. 


ROMEO Jou guys done yet? This is no time for a mara- 
thon... 


The rain keeps coming down. 


EXT. GOLF COURSE —- NEXT DAY 
Galleries line fairways and till stands. The course is wet, 
the skies threatening, but play is under way. 


EXT. TELEVISION TOWER - DAY 
JIM NANTZ in the booth. 


NANTZ The sun is struggling to come out, the course is 
drying up, and in case you're just joining us, the leaders have 
just reached the 9th hole because of delayed starting times— 
(Beat) —David Simms is clinging to a one-shot lead over 
Peter Jacobsen . . . but the real story is out on 16, where a driv- 
ing-range pro who shot an opening 83 is making a run at 
perhaps the most legendary round of golf in Open history, 
Johnny Miller's 63 at Oakmont—Ben Wright is in the tower 
at lo... 


EXT. 16TH HOLE ~ DAY 
We hear BEN WRIGHT'S VOICE as Tin Cup marks his ball 
on the green. A small gallery has begun to follow him. 


WRIGHT (0.8) If anyone was ever to make a run at what 
is the most storied number in Open history, Miller's 63, it 


would be today when the rain has softened the greens, 
enabling the players to take dead aim at the flags. Still, the 
unswerving courage of an unknown driving-range pro from 
Salome has raised that humble journeyman from the ashes 
of an ignominious 83 to wave a mighty fist at the pantheon 
of golf's immortals. This man, this Roy McAvoy, has laid siege 
to the record book by birdieing the first seven holes. A brave 
par from the water at 8, and a glorious birdie three at the 
daunting 12th, another at 13... 


lin Cup gets his read, and steps up to putt: 
WRIGHT /0.5.) . .. this putt to go ten under for the day . .. 


Jin Cup pults—when the ball is still two feet from the hole. 
Tin Cup raises his putter in triumph... and sure enough, 
the ball drops in the hole. 


EXT. GOLF COURSE —- DAY - HIGH ANGLE 
Goll fans stream from other fairways to catch up as: 


EXT. 17TH GREEN 
Tin Cup knocks his approach to within six feet of the 
cup. The swelling gallery at the green roars. 


INT. DRIVING RANGE - SALOME - EVENING 

Doreen is behind the till. The Regulars and several CUS- 
TOMERS crowd the counter, staring up at the television 
as Dewey rushes in from his job. 


DEWEY They said on the radio he was ten under 


EVERYONE SHHHIH!!! 


Silence. everyone watching the 1V, everyone starting to 
contort in body English, then: 





A joyous roar—lTin Cups pult went down. Earl twirls with 
glee. 


EARL He's shooting the lowest round ever! 
CLINT And 18's a par five. A birdie there, he shoots 60! 


DOREEN We gotta go, boys. We gotta get us on a Grey- 
hound and find this damn place! 


EXT. TELEVISION TOWER — DAY 
The monitor shows Tin Cup approaching his ball in the 
fairway. KEN VENTURI is commentating. 


VENTURI McAvoy’s hit another big drive, but this is not a 
shot he wants to get aggressive with . . . 


EXT. 18TH FAIRWAY — DAY 

Tin Cup and Romeo survey the shot - a long downhill 
carry over a lake to a slightly elevated green. A shot simi- 
lar to the one he pulled off at the best-ball. 
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ROMEO lWvo-sixty to carry, Roy. You got to lay up, man. | 
don’t care how good you swinging. You got to lay up. 


Tin Cup looks at the iron Romeo proffers. He looks back at 
the shot, throws some grass in the air, testing the wind. He 
looks at the gallery, the lake, the green. the whole grand 
selling... and then: 


He locates Molly behind the gallery ropes, watching. She 
makes a little charging gesture with her fist. And: 


Tin Cup reaches defiantly past Romeo and pulls out the 
three-wood. 


EXT. TELEVISION TOWER - DAY 
Venturi and Nantz watch Tin Cup set up to play the shot. 


VENTURI His adrenalin’s gotten the better of him, Jim. If 
he lays up he takes bogey out of play. But if he knocks this 


= 


ball in the water he could make 7 or 8. And he still has to 
think about making the cut. 


NANTZ Well, every golf fan in America is pulling for him. 


Wearing that look, the look of eagles, Tin Cup addresses his 
ball... And he swings—the ball arches off his club, the 
gallery roars, and... 


TIN CUP Nope. 
... Lin Cup drops the three-wood on his bag, even as: 
ROMEO (Carry, honey! Please! Carry! 


LAKE - The ball plunks in the water inches short of dry 
land. The gallery groans. 


BACK UP THE FAIRWAY - Tin Cup smiles at Molly with 
chagrin but not defeat. He turns to Romeo. 


TIN CUP What the hell. You ride ‘er till she bucks you or 
you don’t ride at all. | can save par from here. 

lin Cup hits a wedge to within five feel. 

ROMEO [|p an down... 


INT. PRESS TENT - EVENING 
Tin Cup is on the dais, fielding questions from REPORTERS. 


REPORTER 1 How do vou go from shooting an 83 one day 
to a record-breaking 62 the next? 

TIN CUP Well, it wasn't from clean living... 

Laughter from the reporters. Reporter 1 follows up. 


REPORTER 1 If you had to do it again, would you still go 
for the green on 18? 


TIN CUP Yeah. And I'll go for it tomorrow and I'll go for it 


Sunday, cuz | didn't come here to play for no second. 


INT. WINNEBAGO - NIGHT 
Tin Cup, Molly, Romeo, all asleep — in the same bed. 


EXT. GOLF COURSE - DAY 
ANGLE - LEADER BOARD - showing Simms -8 through 
12, Jacobsen -7 through 14, and McAvoy -7 through 17. 


EXT. 18TH FAIRWAY —- DAY 

A huge gallery lines the fairway and girds the green as 
Tin Cup approaches his ball in the middle of the fairway. 
The fans holler “You da man” at Tin Cup. 


INT. TELEVISION TOWER - DAY 

Nantz and Venturi in the booth. Tin Cup is on the moni- 
tor, arriving at his ball. We hear shouts from the gallery, 
encouraging him to go tor the green. 


VENTURI It’s the same shot he knocked in the water yes- 
terday. And the thing for him to do right now is to tune out 
the gallery, rein in his emotions and forget what he said in 
vesterday’s interview. He has to lay up. 


EXT. 18TH FAIRWAY —- DAY 

Romeo palms the seven-iron, waiting for Tin Cup to 
decide on his play. 

TIN CUP Gimme the three-wood. 


Romeo picks up some grass and flips it in the air. It blows 
away from the green. 


ROMEO There's wind up there. 

TIN CUP | know. 

INT. TELEVISION TOWER — DAY 

The announcers see Tin Cup taking out the three-wood. 
NANTZ Well, he hasn't shown an ounce of fear all day. 
VENTURI This isn't courage, Jim. This is inexperience, 


pure and simple. 


EXT. 18TH FAIRWAY - DAY 
Tin Cup steps up to his shot. 


TIN CUP This is for Venturi, up there in the booth, think- 
ing | should lay up... (Addressing his ball) Dollar bills . . . 


He swings and holds the pose. He caught the ball perfectly 
— it sails high and true into the luffing breeze. the gallery 
roars, and... 


... the ball drops—SPLOOSH!—into the water, a couple 


feet short of dry land. The gallery groans. 41 





BACK TO TIN CUP - Staring, amazed, almost betrayed, 
that his ball didn't carry the water. 


TIN CUP That's a long fucking wavs. (Holds out bis hand) 
Gimme another ball. 


ROMEO Roy... 
TIN CUP What? 


ROMEO It's a water hazard. You go up there and take a 
drop. Try to save par like you did yesterday. 

Tin Cup’s eyes blink with thought as Romeo’ words get 
through to him. 


TIN CUP You're right. What the hell was I thinking? 


And he starts down to the water. A thunderous ovation 
greets his approach, and he raises his hat to salute the fans 
saluting him. 


INT. PRESS TENT - AFTERNOON 
Tin Cup snarls at the impudent question of Reporter 3. 


TIN CUP | saved par, didn't 1? 
REPORTER 3 |'1 just trving to understand your thinking. 


You were in the same spot on 18 yesterday without a head 
wind and you— 

TIN CUP You don’t think I can knock it on from there? 
REPORTER 3 It seemed like a low-percentage shot. 
TIN CUP So am I! Look at me. I'm playing for... (Points 
al his sew-on patches)... Rio Grande Short-Haul Trucking, 
Brink & Brown Sanitation, First State Bank of Salome, 


Wally’s Smokehouse . . . You think a guy like me bothers to 
think about the percentages?— 


EXT. WAFFLE HOUSE - NIGHT 
A low-rent roadside cafe specializing in wattles. 


INT. WAFFLE HOUSE - NIGHT 
Tin Cup, Molly and Romeo study the menu 





MOLLY | ve got some money from the pelican bet-—why 
don't we go somewhere fancy and celebrate—get ready for 
the final round. 





TIN CUP Nothing to celebrate vet. Plus these are my 

ing | | 
people. I'm a waffle-house guy—gotta stay in touch with 
that... 


ROMEO Plus he needs his carbohydrates 


TIN CUP If the boys from Salome was in town—this is 
where they'd be. . . 





The boys from Salome walk in, with Doreen, all looking 


like hell from the long bus trip. They're ecstatic to see Tin 
Cup and Romeo. 


CLINT The Legend! 


EARL Goddamn, we been driving for two days to help you in 
the last round— 


JOSE Saw the Winnebago outside 
DEWEY Sixty-two! Sixty-two! 
TIN CUP We re home now! 


ROMEO You bovs a sight for sore eyes. We so damn sick of 
guys in blazers and slacks that don’t wrinkle. It ain't natural 
‘round here . . . 





we re starving ... 


DOREEN Congratulations, Roy—we're with you all the 
way, 

TIN CUP Doreen, meet Dr. Griswold . . . er, Molly... my 
shrink— 

MOLLY Ex-shrink. (\atler-of-factly) We're sleeping 
together now so I can’t be his therapist. 

DOREEN | knew it. 

MOLLY Knew what? 


DOREEN Nothing, dear. Good luck. (Looking around) 
Say, | have a little extra cash—why don't we go somewhere 
fancy and celebrate—y know, kinda get ready for the final 
round? 





But the Regulars overwhelm her. 
DEWEY This is the wa//le house, Doreen 
CURT Hell, | been dreaming of waffles for 1800 miles . . . 





EARL They got a waffle house in Odessa just about like this . . . 
JOSE (Odessa? It's in Midland, ain't it?. .. 
CLINT No. it's in Odessa. 


They all pull up chairs and settle in for a long evening al 
the waffle house. 


Tin Cup leans back in his chair. turns to Molly. 
TIN CUP [1 just don’t get much better than this . . . 
CLINT AND EARL You the man, Cup, you the man... 


Romeo leans over to Doreen amidst the chaos and speaks 
with suave elegance. 

ROMEO You're looking particularly lovely this evening . . . 
the coif is extraordinary. 


DOREEN Why. thank you . . . Romeo. 


INT. THE WINNEBAGO - LATER — NIGHT 
All twelve of them are asleep or nearly so in the R.V., 


sprawled on and over every surface. Much snoring. 
CLOSE ON MOLLY - Her face close to Tin Cup’s. Both 
awake. 

MOLLY You nervous about tomorrow? 


TIN CUP Yeah, I'm nervous. So's everybody else. But I only 
gotta come and catch Simms. Sixty-seven guys gotta come 
and get me... 


Silence. Except for the random snore. 


TIN CUP It won't always be like this... y'know... with 
me... surrounded by all these guys... snoring... . a stripper 
ex-girlfriend on the floor... my caddie sleeping next to her 
_.. all of us damn near broke . .. won't always be like this . .. 


She puts her finger over his mouth gently. 


MOLLY Yes it will... ves it will... and it’s okay... 


EXT. THE WINNEBAGO - DAWN 
Tin Cup slips out of the trailer - Romeo follows. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. THE RANGE - EARLY 

Tin Cup hitting golf balls alone, except for the taithtul 
Romeo, getting ready for the final round of the U.S. Open. 


INT. THE WINNEBAGO - MORNING 

Molly serves coffee to the Regulars. She's upbeat. 
MOLLY Which one of you is the bookie? 

DEWEY We all are, but Earl's the best. 

MOLLY What are the odds that Roy will win? 


EARL Vegas has him at ten-to-one. They're sure he’s gonna 
self-destruct. 


MOLLY Those sound good to me—I want you to place a 
bet for me. Five thousand nine hundred dollars on Tin Cup to 
win. 

They stare nervously. 

CURT That's your nest egg. 


EARL That's a bad idea, honey—we love him, but he’s 
gonna fuck up- 


MOLLY | said put it all on Roy. Got it? 

DEWEY We can't let you— 

MOLLY Boys— 

Silence. Mollys in charge. She hands them a roll of cash. 
MOLLY Put it all on Tin Cup. 


Earl reluctantly takes the money. 


EXT. PUTTING GREEN - MORNING 
Tin Cup hits putts, intense, focused. Peter Jacobsen works 
his way over to Tin Cup. 


JACOBSEN Looking a little tight, Ledge. 
TIN CUP Musta got too much sleep last night. How you 


choking? 

JACOBSEN Just got one thought in my head. Ten under. 
That's my number. 

Jin Cup looks up, amused by the gamesmanship. 

TIN CUP No one’s ever been 10 under for the Open, not 
even Nicklaus. 


JACOBSEN That's right, Ledge. Not even Nicklaus. 


And he moves off to putt. Tin Cup drops a couple balls on 


the green to pull, and: 


A ball rolls past them and into a hole. Tin Cup looks over 


and sees Simms. 


SIMMS Sorry, Roy, can't believe | didn’t see you with all 
that high-priced endorsement crap you're flaunting. 


TIN CUP That's always been your problem, Dave. You don't 
think about winning; you just want to look good. (7urns 
away lo putt) Thing is, this ain't. a beauty pageant. (7irns 
hack, getting in Simms’s face) And it.ain’t a rain-shortened 
Quad Cities or a Greater Greensboro you can back into. This 
is you ‘n’ me, pal. This is match-play, and this time you ain't 
getting no three shots. 


EXT. 1ST TEE - HIGH ANGLE - DAY 
A large gallery surrounds the tee and lines the fairway as: 


STARTER With the honor in the final pairing, from 
Salome, Texas, Mr. Roy McAvoy. 


Boisterous applause. Tin Cup lips his cap and nods al 
David Simms, his pairing in this, the final twosome of the 


final round of the U.S. Open. 


TIN CUP Fairways and greens, Dave . . . and don’t forget to 
wave as | blow by. 


DAVE You mean blow up? Like you always do? 
And Tin Cup moves to the tee. 


His hand shakes worse than it did the first day as he tees 
his ball. Stepping back to line up bis shot. he peers down 
the fairway through a narrow corridor of faces. A daunting 
sight. He edges over to Romeo and tautly whispers: 


TIN CUP [Do me a favor. Bet me a buck I don’t put it in the 
fairway. 


ROMEO | bet you a hundred. 
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TIN CUP Okay, good. (Going fo tee off) Puts things back in 
perspective. 


EXT. 1ST HOLE - A MINUTE LATER 

Tin Cup looks at his ball, almost invisible in the deep rough. 
He tries to locate the green beyond the trees that surround 
him. In golf parlance, he’s in jail. He selects a club. 


ROMEO Which way you going? 

Tin Cup points over the trees. Romeo grimaces. Tin Cup 
addresses the shot. Then: 

Jin Cup swings—the ball flutters weakly out of the rough 
and disappears into the branches of a bushy tree, drop- 
ping eventually next to its trunk, and: 


EXT. LEADER BOARD 
A scorer changes the number beside Tin Cup's name 
from -7 to -5. Simms is still -7. 


EXT. 3RD TEE - DAY 
Tin Cup arrives on the tee, where Simms now has the 
honor. 


SIMMS \ice double, Roy. 

TIN CUP Just keep making pars, asshole. 
SIMMS |'1] take eighteen of “em. 

TIN CUP And | will own you. 


EXT. 3RD GREEN - DAY 

Molly and Doreen stand together behind the big gallery. 
Molly is using a cardboard periscope to look over the 
gallery to the green. Doreen is on her tiptoes but all she 
can see are the backs of heads. 


A swell of cheers builds, then turns to groans. 


MOLLY Oh no, Tin Cup ran it five feet past. (Beal) How did 
he get the name “Tin Cup"? 

DOREEN /0..5.) He played catcher on the high school 
baseball team. The star pitcher had this big-league curve, 
and not all his pitches hit Roy in the mitt. Finally, you gotta 
respect a man's doggedness. You know? (Beal) The team 
decided Tin Cup sounded better than Clank. 

Molly puts down the periscope at that remark, and hands 
it fo Doreen. 


MOLLY “Clank” is not a good name for aman... 
Doreen looks through the periscope. 


P.O.V. OF TIN CUP LINING UP A PUTT - She pans over 
to Romeo helping him. 


DOREEN Jel! me something, Molly... have you ever had 
a Latin lover? 


EXT. BEHIND THE GALLERY 
Molly and Doreen hurry along behind the crowd. 


DOREEN Honey, why'd it take you so long to leave that 
Simms character? 

MOLLY Haven't vou ever stayed with a guy way too long? 
DOREEN Jesh, and his name was Tin Cup. 

They arrive ata concession stand. 

DOREEN |\o beers. 


MOLLY | mean, it takes a little while to realize that Prince 
Charming might be wearing a beer-stained undershirt with a 
sausage in his mouth making seven dollars an hour at an 
armadillo-infested driving range . . . 


DOREEN You re not one of them women who tries to fix 
men, | hope. | mean, men can't be fixed. (Beal) Especially him. 


MOLLY I've been pathetically slow to learn the lesson. 


They toast with their plastic beer cups, just as Molly is 
tapped on the shoulder, A man’s hand. She turns. 


Craig Stadler stands there, the P.G.A. star we first met al 
Simms 8 charity event. 


VOICE O.S. Dr. Griswold? 
MOLLY Jes’ 


STADLER | need help. | mean, seeing what you've done for 
McAvoy—v' know, the psychological stuff. . . 


MOLLY Ahh, well... my card. 


STADLER You got some extras? A buncha the guys in the 
clubhouse wanted me to ask . . . 


MOLLY Sure, Mr. Stadler... (Handing him cards) My 
numbers are there. Just call anytime. By the way, | counsel 
couples in case you want to bring your caddie. 


STADLER Thanks, | might do that... 


The Walrus heads off—just as a roar goes up from the 
next green. 


DOREEN lets yo... 


And Molly and Doreen hurry to follow the last round. 


EXT. LEADER BOARD 

The Regulars study the board — the scrufiiest lot ever 
seen at an Open. Next to them stand a group of U.S.G.A. 
OFFICIALS, all in neat, matching blazers. The contrast is 
thrilling. 


CLINT Our boy's in trouble . . . va think he’s chokin’? 
EARL (Our boy don't choke. He fucks up, but he don’t choke . . . 


The scorer changes the number beside Tin Cups name to -4. 
Simms is -7, and— 


EXT. TV TOWER - DAY 
Wright looks at the monitor where Tin Cup stands among 
some trees. 


BEN WRIGHT This is disaster for McAvoy. After losing 
three shots to par in the first four holes, he should have just 
taken iron off the tee to get the ball in play. Does he have any 
shot at all, Gary McCord? 


EXT. STH HOLE — DAY 

Tin Cup's ball lies on dirt next to the trunk of a tree. He 
surveys his options. Behind him, wearing a headset, 
McCord analyzes the situation for the TV viewers. 


McCORD This is definite jail. This is life without parole. 
His only chance to stage a jailbreak is go at the ball left- 
handed and hope he can somehow snake it back into the 
fairway, and save par from there. 

lin Cup glares balefully back at McCord. Then he walks over 
toa nearby tree, and surveys the line to the green from it. 
He walks back to his ball, turns to McCord and we see that 
familiar fierceness aflame in Tin Cups eyes. 

TIN CUP Fifty bucks says I knock iton ... with a seven- 
iron. 

And he selects the seven-iron, addresses the ball right- 
handed, and: 


He swings—the ball rockets low off his club, and... 
... i ricochets off the trunk of a nearby tree. and... 


... lt bounces up the fairway, skitters past a trap, and 
trickles onto the green, stopping ten feet from the pin. 


The gallery goes crazy as Tin Cup steps from the woods, 
collecting his money from McCord while jabbing a taunt- 
ing finger al Sinms. 


INT. TELEVISION TOWER 
Nantz and Venturi stare at the monitors. 


NANTZ That took balls... 


EXT. GOLF COURSE 
Simms ignores Tin Cup's taunt, and lines up his shot. 


SIMMS (70 himself) That's just Roy being Roy. Just wait 
him out, Dave. Just make pars. Let him make the mistakes. 


And he hits his iron to the fat part of the green, and— 


TIN CUP /0.5.) Beauty, Dave. Par written all over it. 


EXT. LEADER BOARD 
The scorer posts a -5 next to Tin Cup's name. Simms is 
still at -7, and - 


EXT. GOLF COURSE - 9TH GREEN 
Tin Cup intently follows the flight of his iron shot, as: 


The ball lands near the front of the green, bounces, then 
rolls, following the contour of the green. It finally stops 
five feet from the pin. 


A swelling, deafening roar from the gallery accompanies 
the unfolding shot, and - 


EXT. 10TH TEE 
Jacobsen looks toward the roar at the 9th green. 


JACOBSEN He's making his run. 


EXT. LEADER BOARD 
The scorer posts 3 -6 next to Tin Cup's name. Simms is 
still at -7. 


EXT. 10TH GREEN - DAY 
Molly and Doreen watch Tin Cup drain a putt. 


MOLLY (S/il/ watching Tin Cup) So why'd you leave him? 


DOREEN You ever dated a guy who actually believes in 
soul mates? 


MOLLY Actually, no. 


DOREEN lle thinks he’s a tough guy, but he’s a hopeless 
romantic. 


And as the gallery falls silent, she turns to watch Tin Cup. 


EXT. 11TH GREEN - DAY 
Tin Cup's firmly struck putt spins out of the hole. The 
gallery groans, sharing his agony, and - 


EXT. 12TH TEE - DAY 
Jacobsen, pausing to watch, sighs with relief before start- 
ing, down the fairway. 


EXT. 13TH HOLE - DAY 
Tin Cup follows the flight of his approach, and up ahead 
On: 


EXT. 14TH TEE - DAY 
Peter Jacobsen hears the gallery roar. He turns to his 
CADDIE, incredulous. 
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JACOBSEN He's throwing darts back there. We gotta make 
birdies, Squeaky, or we are playing for second. 


And he snatches his driver, determined to make birdies. 


EXT. LEADER BOARD 
The scorer posts -7 next to Tin Cup’s name. Simms is 
Still at -7, as is Jacobsen. And - 


EXT. 14TH GREEN - DAY 
Jacobsen rolls a long putt into the hole, and as the 
gallery cheers, he points a finger of challenge back at - 


Tin Cup, waiting in the fairway. Tin Cup seems to enjoy 
the taunt. 


TIN CUP That's right, Peter. You ‘n’ me. That's all there is. 


And he selects a club and— 


INT. DRIVING RANGE - SALOME - DAY 
Tin Cup's fans, deeply into the beer by now, contort with 
body English and holler at the TV screen. 


FANS Get in there! Come on! Go down! 

They explode with cheers. Some twirl with glee. Others 
exchange high-fives. 

TURK He's tied for the lead again! And they're running 
outta holes! 


EXT. TELEVISION TOWER - DAY 
The leader board is superimposed on the monitor. 
McAvoy -8, Jacobsen -8, Simms -7. 


NANTZ So it’s come down to the 72nd hole of this great 
championship, and the skill and courage of three Texans 
who have dueled throughout the day for the chance to be 
crowned Open Champion . . . Peter Jacobsen is on the fairway 
at 8 under, McAvoy at the 18th tee is tied at minus 8, and 
David Simms trails by one. . . 


EXT. 18TH TEE 
Tin Cup and Romeo watch Jacobsen hit his shot. 


TIN CUP Jacobsen’s laving up. (Zaring lo Simms) You 
ain't gonna have that luxury, Dave. Not if you play to win. 
He moves to the tee, and— 

EXT. TELEVISION TOWER 


The monitor shows Tin Cup's drive bounding down the 
middle of the fairway. 


NANTZ \icAvoy’s hit a perfect drive, Ken. 
VENTURI in not sure that’s good news for McAvoy. With 


his inexperience, the last thing he needs is an excuse to foo! 
with that water again today. 


BACK TO THE TEE - Tin Cup whispers to Romeo as 
Simms tees up. 


TIN CUP | didn't catch it all. 
ROMEO Then you got to lay up. 


Simms rips a drive down the middle, the ball landing a 
little short of Roy's. 


EXT. 18TH FAIRWAY - DAY 
Tin Cup in the fairway, studying his shot. 


TIN CUP So birdie wins it. 
He looks at Simms, ten yards across the fairway from him. 
TIN CUP You or me, Dave? 


Simms points to himself. He has a wood in his hands, but he 
puts the club back and reaches for an iron. Tin Cup edges 
closer to Romeo. 

TIN CUP (Whispering) He's laying up. Birdie to tie, eagle 
to win, and that gutless wonder’s laying up. 

ROMEO (Whispering) Par to tie, birdie to win... you lay 
up, too, Roy. You can make birdie laying up. 

They watch Simms lay up. Then Romeo offers Tin Cup an 
iron, hoping he ll take it. 

TIN CUP You know something, Romeo? Eagle puts me ten 
under. No one’s ever finished an Open ten under, not even 
Nicklaus. 

ROMEO You don't eed eagle. Birdie wins, par ties. 
(Firmly) Hit the lay-up. Hole a wedge for goddamn eagle. 
lin Cup throws some grass in the air, look back at the 
green, the gallery, the whole grand selling... and he 
seeks out Mollys face in the crowd. He moves over so she 
can hear him. 

TIN CUP This is everything, ain't it? This is the choice it 
comes down to. 7is is our immortality . . . 

ROMEO \No time to be thinkin’ “immortality,” Cup... 
time to be thinkin’ seven-iron. 

Molly stands with Doreen, hearing Tin Cup's words. 
Ihrilled and terrified and spellbound, she finds herself 
nodding. Doreen, on the other hand. is turning ash-white. 
DOREEN 0h), no. This is what always happens. He's going 
for it. 


MOLLY (Go for it! 


DOREEN \No! He just needs par to tie! Tell him to lay up! 
He listens to you! 


MOLLY (io for it, Roy! Knock it on! 
DOREEN ‘his is why we split up—he always went for it. . . 
MOLLY My problem is I've never been with a man who 


went for it... 
DOREEN Well, honey, he’s your guy. 


BACK TO TIN CUP ~- He selects the three-wood. Romeo 
sighs. 


EXT. TELEVISION TOWER — DAY 


NANTZ Good Lord, he’s going for the green. 
VENTURI This could be tragic. 


EXT. 18TH FAIRWAY 
Tin Cup's eyes focus with the look of eagles as he 
addresses the shot. 


TIN CUP One swing, Roy. One good swing. Dollar bills . .. 


He swings—the ball explodes off his club. Tin Cup holds 
the pose. . . 


TIN CUP We're home... 


Suddenly a gust of wind blows, out of nowhere, and Tin 
Cup’ cap blows off. provoking immediate concern. 


TIN CUP . .. little gust there, Romes. .. 


TELEVISION MONITOR - Picking up the flight of the ball 
approaching the green, carried, it seems, by the swelling 
roar of the gallery. The ball clears the water. . . 


... and lands at the top of the slope fronting the elevat- 
ed green. It pops up in the air, lands just past where it hit, 
and comes momentarily to rest. The gallery roars. And 
then: 


The ball starts trickling back down the slope, gaining 
speed, moving toward the water, even as the gallery 
screams for it to stop... 


... until finally it disappears into the water with scarcely 
a ripple. 


BACK TO TIN CUP - He stares first with betrayal, then 
with anger, and looks at Romeo, who just shrugs, then at 
Molly. 


MOLLY You can still make par from up there— 


ROMEO She's right, pods, a drop and a stroke, up and 
down par—we'll win it in sudden death. 


But Tin Cup still has the look of eagles. He’ staring at the 
shot he just made, still holding the three-wood. 


TIN CUP | nutted that thing. Little gust from the gods cost 
me... 


ROMEO Helluva move you put on that sucker, now let's get 
up there, take the drop, and make our par, tie Peter. . . 


TIN CUP | can make this shot. 

ROMEO Not now. 

TIN CUP \ow: 

lin Cup throws another ball on the ground. 
TIN CUP |'m playing it from here. 
MOLLY Tike your drop and make your par! 
Tin Cup addresses the ball. 

EXT. TELEVISION TOWER 


Venturi nearly comes out of his seat watching Tin Cup 
take a drop from his original lie. 


VENTURI | don't believe this. He just took himself out of 
the tournament with that drop. He could have walked up to 
the hazard line, saved par with a wedge and forced a playoff 
with Jacobsen. Now he needs a miracle shot. 

McCORD ken, I'm right behind McAvoy here. And all he 
said to his caddie was: “I can make it across.” 


EXT. 18TH FAIRWAY — DAY 
Tin Cup swings again — the ball sails long and true once 
again, and once again. .. 


_.. it lands into the hill, bounces once, and trickles back 
into the water. 


VENTURI /0..5.) Oh, my. This és tragic. 


BACK TO TIN CUP - Holding his hand out to Romeo, as 
the gallery murmurs uncomfortably. 


TIN CUP Gimme another ball. 


BACK TO DOREEN AND MOLLY - Watching behind the 
ropes. 

MOLLY | cin't believe he’s doing this. 

DOREEN (1 2/azed) | can, honey... 

MOLLY He can blow the whole tournament! 

DOREEN I's a miracle he lasted this long... 


The Regulars waiting at the green, amidst the rest of the 
gallery who are in shock about Tin Cup's decisions to keep 
going for it, keep trying lo prove a point. 


CLINT He done blew a gasket, boys . . . 47 








EARL The wheels is definitely falling off now . . . 


JOSE It was a miracle while it lasted . . 
REGULARS’ P.O.V. - Tin Cup swings a third time. 


EXT. 18TH GREEN - DAY 
A ball lands - SPLOOSH! - in the water, and - 


BACK UP THE FAIRWAY - 
Tin Cup holds out his hand for yet another ball, saying 
nothing. 


Romeo hands him another ball. 

Tin Cup unloads another three-wood. Another splash. 

Tin Cup holds out his hand again. 

ROMEO This is your last ball, man. If this gets wet, you 
disqualified. 

TIN CUP | can make it across. 

Jin Cup snatches the ball from Romeo s hand. 

EXT. TELEVISION TOWER 

Venturi and Nantz can barely look at the monitor. 
NANTZ This is the most painful thing I've ever watched. 


McCORD (0.8. ) Jim, this is the last ball he has in his bag, 
If he doesn't finish the hole with it, he can’t turn in a card. 
He'll be disqualified. 


Venturi and Nantz cover their eyes. 


BACK TO TIN CUP - He looks at Molly. 

CLOSE ON MOLLY - She's just laughing. 

Romeo tosses down another ball - Tin Cup launches his 
fifth attempt to clear the pond. Splash. 

MOLLY You're right, Roy, what the hell! Let ‘er rip! 
DOREEN Jou two are made for each other. 

BACK TO TIN CUP - This is still all business to him. He 
sets his jaw, addresses the shot, and: 

TIN CUP Dollar bills... 


He swings—another perfect shot... but this time the 
wind relents a knot, and: 


The ball clears the water, clears the slope. bits the front of 


the green, rolls up toward the pin and drops in the hole. 
Ihe gallery goes berserk! 


BACK TO TIN CUP - Raising his three-wood aloft in tri- 


umph, he looks over at Molly and finally cracks a smile. 


And when she smiles back, he takes his hat off and 
walks to the green, to as great an ovation as the game 
has ever heard. 


BACK IN THE TELEVISION TOWER - Venturi and Nantz 
slump, drained, over their monitors. 


EXT. 18TH GREEN - DAY 
Tin Cup and Romeo exit the green, arm in arm, as MAR- 
SHALS clear the way and the press pushes closer. 


ROMEO Someday Simms can tell his grandchildren he 
finished second in the U.S. Open 


TIN CUP | just hope he tells ‘em how... (Beat) | didn't 


come here to play for no second . . . 
ROMEO See vou at the Winnebago . . . 
Romeo peels off as Tin Cup stops—it's dawning on him. 


TIN CUP Jesus, what was | thinking? (70 bimself) | just 
gave awaV the U.S. Open... 





Ay Molly rushes through the ropes to embrace him. 


MOLLY Jhiit was incredible! It was the shot of the tourna- 
ment! Did you hear the people?! 


TIN CUP Molly, | blew the Open. The one time in my life 
the play is to lay up—my whole life and career on the 
line—and I still can’t do it! (Beat) Lam one big, walking 
character flaw. 


MOLLY Welcome to the club, Roy. 

TIN CUP In a fool. 

MOLLY Veh... a magnificent fool. 

TIN CUP | nade /2! 

She looks him right in the eve. 

MOLLY But it’s the greatest 12 of all time. (Beal) In five 
vears nobody will remember who won the Open but they II 
remember vour 12—it’s .. . well... (Searching for the 
word)... is... immortal. 

Here comes Simms with his caddie, escorted by Marshals. 
He passes Tin Cup and Molly—he barely looks up. 
SIMMS | votta give it to va, Leg’ 


vd down in flames. 


TIN CUP Nice par, Dave... 


when you go down, you 





A beautiful blond calls out to Simms, 


BEAUTIFUL BLOND (iain | have your autograph, David? 


SIMMS Always have time for my fans, darlin’... you look 
great... 
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And Simms moves in for the kill. 
BACK TO TIN CUP AND MOLLY - Face to face. 


TIN CUP Y'know the river, the sharks, the piranha. . . 
Here comes another McAvoy speech—but she stops him. 
MOLLY Roy, kiss me. 

TIN CUP Okay... 


Tin Cup smiles—and kisses her deeply, with abandon. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. A WEST TEXAS HIGHWAY - SUNSET 

Iwo armadillos cross the road toward the driving range. 
The sounds of tango music. We're home. 


INT. THE DRIVING RANGE CAFE - NIGHT 

Romeo and Doreen eye each other — locked in a stare ol 
longing and mystery. Tango music comes from a boom 
box. They begin to move toward each other in a Tango 
step. 


EXT. THE DRIVING RANGE - NIGHT 

Tin Cup and Molly are sitting, feet up, a couple of Lone 
Star beers beside them, just taking in the warm Texas 
night. Her head rests on his shoulder. The world at peace. 


TIN CUP Some people don’t like West Texas, but I think it’s 
the most beautiful place on earth . . . 


MOLLY It has its charms... (Beat) Y'know, by finishing in 
the top 15 at the Open you qualified to be in it next year 
TIN CUP Damn, | didn’t know that. .. 


MOLLY I'm thinking, with your game, you should go back 
to the Qualifving School, try to get out on tour. . . 


TIN CUP Then | wouldn't see you... 
MOLLY Actually, | picked up a whole bunch of new clients 


at the Open. Lotta guys on the tour said if | could do that 
much for you, imagine what I could do for them. . . 


TIN CUP There’s a lotta head cases out there, you could 
make a bundle . . . 


MOLLY And sleep in the Winnebago at night. .. 
Silence. 
TIN CUP Y know... a man goes through what I've gone 


through, he’s supposed to learn something... (Beat) Pm 
trying to figure out what I learned. Did | learn anything? 


MOLLY You're learning some discipline and self-control . . 
TIN CUP And that there’s a time in life to play it safe... 
MOLLY That's great, Roy... and I'm learning how to listen 


to the tuning fork, throw caution to the wind and take craz\ 
risks I never thought were possible 


TIN CUP (mon, Molly, when did you ever take a crazy 
risk? 
MOLLY I'm with vou, Roy... I'm with you 


WIDE SHOT - The landscape. A desolate driving range 
outside of Salome, Texas. Bugs, trucks passing in the 
night, and a tinny radio sending George Jones across the 


plains 


THE END 
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Writing and 
Directing 
Tin Cup 


A Talk with Ron Shelton 
and John Norville 


UAJLUB} [Ned 


Ron Shelton, born in 1945 in Los Angeles, was raised in 
Santa Barbara, where he attended Westmont College. 
After graduating, he began a baseball career in the minor 
leagues, playing second base in the Baltimore Orioles’ 
farm system for five years. In 1972, he left the diamond 
to study sculpture at the University of Arizona, where he 
received an M.F.A. Moving back to Los Angeles, he start- 
ed writing screenplays, one of which, A Player to Be 
Named Later (the original draft of Bull Durham), caught 
the eye of Roger Spottiswoode, who directed Shelton’s 
first two produced scripts - Under Fire (1983) and The 
Best of Times (1985). Shelton began his double career 
as a writer/director with Bull Durham, which won best 
original screenplay awards from the Writers Guild of 
America, the New York Film Critics Circle, the Los Ange- 
les Film Critics Association and the National Society of 
Film Critics, as well as a nomination for an Academy 
Award. Shelton’s other films are Blaze (1989), White 
Men Can't Jump (1991), Cobb (1994) and, most recent- 
ly, Tin Cup, which he co-wrote with John Norville. Shel- 
ton lives in Los Angeles. 

John Norville was born in Portland, Oregon, in 1956. 
He attended Stanford University (where he lettered in 
golf), graduating in 1978 with a degree in English and 
creative writing. He has written a number of screenplays, 
including The American Sportsman (in development at 
Warner Bros.), Troppo (also at Warner Bros.) and Mor- 
gan’s Cay (in development at TriStar); he and Shelton 
have also collaborated on a revision of Capone in Laredo. 
Norville lives in Portland and occasionally plays tourna- 
ment golf; he currently boasts a 1.5 handicap. 

The version of Tin Cup published here is Shelton and 
Norville’s final draft, completed in May 1996. The origi- 
nal screenplay was 152 pages long. 


You two have played a lot of golf together; is that how you 
came up with the idea for this film? 


Ron Shelton: Yeah. John’s worked on a couple of projects for 
me over the years, and we kept saying, “There's got to be a way 
to make a movie about golf,” because its public image is so 
different from what we think the charm and the reality of it 
are—the compelling nature of the game. This script evolved out 
of a whole lot of drinks and a whole lot of golfing matches. Is 
that right? 


John Norville: Yeah, we literally talked about it over golf, 
dinner and bar tabs, and we came up with a character and a 
journey—that was easy—but we didn’t really know a way in 
until we had this sort of simultaneous “a-ha!” experience 
watching the Masters one year. The fundamental premise of the 
psychological aspect of the game was illustrated when Chip Beck 
laid up on the 15th hole, and that’s when we both came to the 
conclusion that this film would be about a guy who doesn’t lay 
up, which was a metaphor for the way he conducts his life. Sud- 
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denly it opened up all sorts of possibilities: it was a way into the 
character and a way into the game. 


RS: At that point, it makes it not about golf anymore, which is 
the key. 


Was the character of Tin Cup based on a golfer like Lee Trevino, 
who came, basically, out of nowhere to win the U.S. Open in 
1968? 


RS: Yeah, Trevino— 
JN: And Orville Moody— 


RS: Right, Moody was a sergeant out of the Army, and Trevino, a 
Mexican-American driving-range pro and hustler from El Paso. 
Yeah, those are the archetypes. 


JN: And Steve Jones, who won the Open this year from out of 
nowhere, The Open, more than any tournament, has been won 
by outsiders. I think the unique setting of the course lends itself 
to someone who's hitting it straight and putting the eyes out of 
the ball; someone who's mentally tough. 


Did Chip Beck inform the character of David Simms at all? 


RS: No, no. Beck actually has a reputation as being a great guy. 
We just couldn't agree with him laying up, because | believe that 
if you have any chance to win, you have to take risks. No, Beck 
isn’t like Simms at all. Some other players are, who will go 
nameless . . . /both laugh] 


JN: The Tour guys during the shoot were volunteering who they 
thought Simms was, and they were almost unanimous in their 
selections. 


Did the script always revolve around the love triangle between 
Simms, Tin Cup and Molly? 


RS: Well, no. In the early drafts, the Doreen character was larger. 
| made her smaller, maybe, than John envisioned, because we 
had too big of a journey, and too many pages as it was. So ina 
certain way, she was shorthanded, because otherwise it would 
have become too much of an ensemble piece, and it really was 
about a Don Quixote and Sancho Panza and the girl. That's the 
sort of thing that evolves, wouldn't you say, John? 


JN: Oh, yeah. 
How many drafts did you write? 


JN: | did the first two, then Ron did about 12. /laughs/ The way 
we worked was similar to the way we've worked together before. 
We did a lot of talking about the story—it was very much a cre- 
ation of both of ours. We do a really good job of noodling things 
together, it’s fun for us—we like to bullshit back and forth. Ron 
was doing Cobb, so | went off and wrote a draft and showed it to 
him, asked him what he thought, and he gave me a lot of notes. 
Then I did one more at that point, and then it was Ron’s turn. 


RS: John’s take longer than mine, though; //aughs/ he ago- 
nizes. | don’t agonize. | have a screen-saver on my computer 


that says, “Write fast, don’t think.” It's a way of saying, “You've 
already done the preparation, you already know this world, so 
don’t analyze it to death because you have to let it out.” We 
spent years talking about this idea and working it up, so when 
it comes time to write it, write it. 


That certainly goes along with the theme of many of your 
films, Ron, which feature characters who are often held back 
from achieving their goals because, in Romeo's words, “their 
brains are getting in the way.” 


RS: Themes are for you guys to figure out. 


Could you talk a little more about how the character of 
Doreen changed over the course of writing the script? 


JN: The way | wrote her, she was very prominent. She knew 
where all the skeletons were buried in Tin Cup’s romantic past, 
and she had a way of undercutting his romantic aspirations. 
Also, she was a very attractive character. And Ron, | think, prob- 
ably correctly identified the fact that the audience was going 
to be confused about just who Tin Cup's romantic journey was 
going to be with, because she was a lot of fun. But she probably 
didn’t merit that kind of promise. She is ultimately Romeo's— 
Sancho Panza’s—love interest. 


RS: | like her character, and | like the way John wrote her in her 
full glory; | almost think she deserves a movie of her own. A 
woman who's an independent businesswoman/stripper in West 
Texas who's the wisest person in three counties—I think you 
can make a movie about her; | just couldn't make this movie 
about her. 


Did you bring the character of Molly up as you brought 
Doreen down? 


RS: She evolved and evolved . . . 


JN: Yeah. She’s the one I had trouble getting. | had an easy time 
with Doreen, but Ron kind of came to the rescue with Molly. 


What kinds of problems did you have? 


JN: Well, I was trying to make her the opposite of Tin Cup, so 
she was very uptight, and very reluctant to do anything that 
showed an ounce of willingness to fly her ghost into the eye of 
the storm; I was trying to bring two opposites closer and closer 
together by playing off their character dynamics. Ron was look- 
ing for something different—he said, “Let's start with soul 
mates who don’t know they're soul mates.” 


RS: | was afraid that if they were so opposite, and Doreen was 
such a compelling, fully fleshed-out character, every man would 
say, “Why is he with this uptight woman when he’s got this 
chick who runs around naked, screws his brains out, is smart 
and can take care of his accounting?” /both laugh] In fact, at 
one time | even suggested to John that we lose Molly and keep 
Doreen, but a couple of Scotches later we both decided to go 
back to Molly. 








Ron, can you go into more detail about how the Molly char- 
acter developed? 


RS: Well, | think a shrink who actually helps a person is a very 
boring character, dramatically. That's not drama; | have no 
interest in writing dramatic resolution in a therapist's office. 
Her background came out of the fact that whenever I've been 
back in my hometown, and I've run into an old friend I haven't 
seen for five or 10 years, I'll ask, “How's real estate?” They'll go, 
“Oh, I’m not in real estate anymore; I'm a therapist.” And I'm 
like, “Wait a minute—I remember when you were in Amway, 
and then it was real estate; now you're in human behavior?” 
Not that you couldn't be a great therapist that way, but there's 
something, | don’t know, missionary-like about it. That's why | 
wanted Molly to be kind of daffy, but intuitively smart, and 
good-hearted—she probably would be a great shrink some day 
because she és smart and good-hearted—but she’s sort of get- 
ting it all wrong as she’s gearing up in West Texas, which didn’t 
need therapy anyway, just more night basketball courts. So | 
wanted her to be daffy, but smart and independent, which is a 
throwback to the movie characters | loved, played by actresses 
like Carole Lombard and Barbara Stanwyck. 


What about all of the secondary characters, i.e., the Regulars? 
Although none of them bas a particularly large part, each 
has a distinctive personality. Do you write character biogra- 
phies to keep them all straight? 


RS: | want John to answer that. I've been accused of loving my 
secondary characters more than my main characters. 


JN: All | did was, | gave them each a job in my head. One guy 
did this, one guy did that. There are only a couple scenes that 
matter about who says what, where there's a character dynamic 
at work. The rest of the time, they're just sort of a Greek chorus. 
One scene where | thought it mattered we didn’t end up putting 
in this last draft. It was a scene in which they actually talk about 
their jobs and Tin Cup is staggered—“You guys have jobs?! 
You're kidding!” It kind of established them. Also, a lot of it we 
decided on the set, because the actors would start to merge with 
different voices. They would occupy a different space on the 
landscape that you identify through the camera lens, and Ron is 
very good about being quick to adjust to what's going on on the 
set. You did a lot of it there. Like, the night before, you'd say, 
“Okay, | can switch these lines here. . .” 


RS: Yeah, there were even a couple of times where I'd give the 
same line to everybody, and whoever did it best got to do it. A 
cutting contest. 


JN: [laughs] Yeah, they'd all be just puzzling, waiting for their 
turn. 


Did you guys do any research for this? 


JN: | did a lot of research, | mean, just to get myself steeped in 
the world. I'd read all kinds of golf stuff. It’s an immersion 
process. 


RS: And John’s played competitive golf, a lot of tournaments 
and various things, which I, certainly, am not good enough to 
do. So John knows the specifics of golf competition; | know the 
spirit of competition in general, and I love the game of golf. For 
my research, I went out and hung out on the Tour for several 
weeks in a number of tournaments. | got to know the CBS guys, 
fell in love with all of them, and a number of the players. What 
shocked me was that this supposed glamour world looked a lot 
like Bull Durham, except that this was the big leagues. | mean, 
the country clubs were great, and the endorsements were huge, 
but they were staying in Holiday Inns in places like Akron and 
Flint. | thought, “Jeez, this looks like double-A to me.” So | 
found out about the grind that these guys go through. 


And then you incorporated this into later drafts? 


RS: Yeah. But this whole process was not normal for me, 
because John and | usually write alone. So we were inventing 
the process as we went. | think the only reason we could do this 
was because we knew each other so well. My guess is that John 
is essentially going to be a solo act, and I'm essentially a solo 
act—which is not to say you can’t, once in a while, work it out 
together. But there was no definite process here that | know of. 


JN: | just hung on, just went for the ride. /both laugh] We had 
4 lot of fun. We have similar takes on life, and similar ironic 
senses of humor, but I’m interested in what Ron has to say, and 
| think that’s why we work together. 


Ron, your dialogue is always distinctive—one reviewer said 
about Bull Durham, “/'m not sure it’s how ballplayers talk, 
but it’s how you wished they talked.” 


RS: Great dialogue is not how people actually talk. If you want 
to know how people actually talk, get the printout of the Nixon 
tapes from the White House. That's how people talk: in frag- 
ments, in halting little phrases—it’s completely incomprehensi- 
ble. Great dialogue is what Shakespeare and Fitzgerald and 
Hemingway wrote. It's not how people talk, it’s the poetry of peo- 
ple talking, and it feels like how people should talk. 


You've said before that you tend to write in speeches. 


RS: | get too wordy; it’s a strength and a weakness. John does, 
too. We both love to write speeches. 


Which of you was responsible for Tin Cup's meditation on the 
golf swing? 


RS: That was me. Yeah, | always was concerned that that was a 
little overreaching, but then | was able to balance it out by hav- 
ing all the guys looking out the window saying, “Oh, there he 
goes again.” You take the curse off it. 


Ron, you've referred to your method for writing screenplays 
as the “Jambalaya” approach, using a little bit of everything. 
How do you go aboul organizing structure? 


RS: Well, | have a shape in mind; structure's critical. And in a 
movie like this, where we're long on story and short on plot, it's 
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even more important. But I think in a certain way that a great 
building hides the structure. Mark Twain wrote about two guys 
on the Mississippi River, and there's no plot, but the story's every- 
thing, and I think a screenplay’s the same way. | don’t start with 
122 note cards. I start with a general sense of how the building 
is going to hold up. How about you, John? 


JN: | just break it into three movements—not even three acts. 
Set up confrontation and resolution. And | write the first act 
toward the event that will propel us into the second act. In 7in 
Cup, it’s toward him saying, “I'm going to win the Open.” And 
then you say, “Who are the players I have to put on the table, the 
dramatic elements in his life that are somehow going to be 
impediments to his journey?” And act two and act three should 
always be a kind of sweep— 


RS: Yeah. Act three has to be not only inevitable and surpris- 
ing—which is a phrase | like—but also the stakes have to be 
higher going into the third act than we thought they could ever 
be at the end of the first act, even though they're the same stakes. 
In other words, now that Tin Cup has made it to the middle of 
the fairway on the 72nd hole of the Open, we realize that what is 
at stake here is not just the U.S. Open, it’s a world-view, and we 
realize that he stands for a whole lot of people. Earlier he was 
just blathering about how “greatness courts failure”; now he’s 
putting it on the line. And emotionally, it’s huge. | think a lot of 
screenplays make the mistake of making the stakes that are laid 
out on the table in the first act the same as when you get to the 
third act. But the chips should keep mounting. 


Did you always have that ending in mind? 


JN: We knew going into it that we wanted to make a golf story 
about a guy going to the Open who makes 12 on the final hole. 


RS: When people say, “Did you consider other endings?,” we 
always say, “No, but we did consider a lot of other beginnings.” 
[both laugh] \t’s about a guy who makes 12 on the last hole. We 
think it’s a heroic 12. 


JN: It’s ennobling that he does it. It's the discussion he’s been 
having with the golf gods all his life; he’s just continuing that 
discussion. They get the last word, and so does he. 


RS: And the irony is, after all of his talk about “legends,” he 
becomes one. It’s immortal. 


Ron, several years ago you said the following about screenwrit- 
ing: “You've gol lo unlearn ever) thing you've learned about 
other kinds of writing. Am | writing a not el oram | writing a 
blueprint for a film drama? Am | writing something that reads 
better than it plays, or plays better than it reads?” Have you 
gotten to the point where you can answer these questions? 


RS: Well, you learn this craft every time you write; that’s what's 
wonderful about it. I think | know a whole lot about screenwrit- 
ing, and screenwriting structures—not just three-act structures, 
but Sturges’s eight-act structures and a lot of the others. There's 
a million ways to do i, Wal engineesing’s critical. Exery tame | 


start a new screenplay, I start much smarter than I was the last 
time around, and I’m continually making discoveries every step 
of the way about what you can get away with and what you 
can’t. The answer is that it's an ongoing process; I still ask 
myself those questions. John was always talented, but now, just 
in terms of being a screenplay engineer, | think his work's gotten 
even better. Because he can say, “Oh, that reads good, but I can 
see it wouldn't play,” or, “It would play better shorter.” John, 
would you agree? 


JN: Yeah. I’m inclined towards novel-writing much more than 
screenwriting, but there’s dough and collaboration and fun in 
screenwriting, so I've ended up there. I've had to learn, some- 
times with Ron dragging me by the hair, that something you 
want to write out, for instance, might already be implicit—we 
can make a jump and the audience will take it with us. That's 
something that’s counter-intuitive to me. | like to spend a lot of 
time writing my stage directions, because it gets me in the 
rhythm of writing the characters, and it sets up the world for me. 
People say, “Why do you write all of these directions?,” and it’s 
because it keeps me steeped in the world I’m writing about. 
What you need to learn to do is go back, then, and whittle it 
down a little. My attitude is that I'm writing the first draft to sell, 
not to shoot, so I'll try to make it as attractive as possible. It's 
been real helpful for me working with Ron, because it's easy for 
me to give up control and take the educational ride, and hope to 
be wiser for it. 


it must be easier to gauge what will and what won't play 
onscreen once you've had a script produced. 


RS: | think so. John was on the set, and throughout shooting he 
would say things like, “I see why we're doing it that way now.” 
But you can answer the question for yourself, John. 


JN: Well, you have to understand the merit of the work from the 
director's point of view. Stuff that doesn’t read as well plays better 
lots of times. To my chagrin, sometimes I realize that I'm going 
to have to do the less ornate version and it plays a lot better. 
[laughs] 


RS: Yeah. that comes from directing your own work, and from 
having been around the track a few times. It also allows you to 
do a few of those ornate moments. For instance, the scene 
where Tin Cup and Molly are at the river and he kisses her 
hands? That was a reshoot scene. We had the car ride before- 
hand, and we were always wondering whether we should go one 
beat further—heat it up a little more—and we didn’t until 
postproduction. When I wrote the river scene, the studio said, 
“Oh, this isn’t enough. Can’t he go any further? Can't he throw 
her to the ground?” And I said, “No, it would be called rape.” 
They were convinced it didn’t work, and I was convinced it 
would, and I got real angry about it. But when they finally saw it 
cut, they agreed. The point is, it didn’t look like that much on 
the page, but I knew these characters and these actors so well at 
that point that | was certain it would just take the relationship a 
stey more. ILwould show that she’s dying to get into it but she’s 








— got these principles she’s not even sure she understands, and 
~ he’s becoming a dog but he backs off honorably, which makes 
him even more attractive to her, you know. 


Talking about dealing with studios, you've mentioned else- 
where, Ron, that making movies in Hollywood is like being a 
court painter: “My job is to take the money and paint the 
king without the king knowing what I'm really doing.” 


~ RS: Right. You've got to show him to be cross-eyed and inbred 
while he thinks he looks noble; in the way Velazquez painted 
~ Philip the Third. | don’t believe it will ever be any different in 
_ the arts. An art form has to exist in the marketplace. 


— Would you write any differently if you didn't have these 
__ restrictions to deal with? 


__ JN: 1 think we would've done Zin Cup just about the same. 


RS: I think my movies would be the same. Nobody can ever 
accuse me, with Cobb, for instance, of making marketplace- 
_ friendly movies. But when | made that film, I believed I was 
making a piece of popular art that audiences would go see. | 
~ don’t think it affects me, because I don’t know what the market- 
_ place is anyway. I have no idea why people go to what they go to. 
~ When I made Bull Durham, | was told by | don’t know how 
_ many people that nobody would go to see a picture about minor- 
league baseball. 


How do you write a film for a general audience that can at 
the same time appeal to aficionados of its subject matter? In 
the case of Tin Cup, there's plenty of golf jargon in both the 
dialogue and directions. 


RS: That was the trickiest part of this, I think. 


JN: | did less of that than Ron. I wrote the script from the point 
_ of view of a serious golfer, and Ron retrieved it from that place. | 
didn’t worry about it, because | knew Ron would do it. 


RS: | had to find a balance between making this game, this 
world, this language, accessible to the lay audience that either 
doesn’t like or doesn't care about it, and at the same time, give 
the obsessed golfer the kind of insights that would make him 
embrace it without feeling patronized. That's a hard thing to 
pull off. I'd constantly ask myself, “Aren’t we being too obvious 

_ when we go into all this exposition?” Well, to three golfers in the 
world, yeah, but to 97 percent of the population, no, they need 
that. We showed the script to the PGA Tour in Louisville, and one 
of the golfers said, “Boy, it’s really good, I really liked it!” —I 
was surprised, because they're all so anal-retentive—and then 
he said, “But there’s just one thing. After a two-shot on 16 in 
the third round, Don Johnson /Simms] started taking his glove 
off. Why would he take his glove off?” I’m going, “Holy cow. Two 
years of my life, and this is what the guy sees!” 


Actually, more is explained in the directions of this script 
than in the film. For instance, there’s a line about Tin Cup's 
early lee time al the Open signaling that he’s a long shot. 


JN: Well, his entrance sort of implies the situation. 


RS: Yeah. | wanted to shoot that in a kind of foggy, wet, dripping 
dawn kind of thing, but the sun came out early and it looked 
like noon. 


Ron, the women in your films often seem to act as ironic 
commentators on the men’s foibles; Molly and Doreen are 
no exception to that here. 


RS: Well, | think also the women characters do their things and 
the men comment on it. It goes both ways. The dance is that we 
men and women don’t understand each other—we are different 
biologically, spiritually, emotionally and every other way—and 
that’s the good news. Until and unless we embrace the differ- 
ences, we don’t have a chance to get along with each other. 


JN: My attitude is always that neither sex holds a monopoly on 
wisdom, and wisdom is also a function of perspective and point 
of view. A greater wisdom recognizes different perspectives and 
points of view. I always try to give my characters their moments, 
and allow the other characters to undercut them as well. It 
doesn’t have to be men and women necessarily. It’s good to 
spread the wisdom around a little bit. 


Well, there's definitely a relativism at work in this film, in 
that none of the characters are completely infallible. 


RS: It’s the flaws that are interesting. I think that’s why fringe 
characters are more interesting; | identify with them. I’m not 
comfortable in Hollywood. This is a border town, as I keep say- 
ing, and I’ve got my guns loaded, and I kind of like the excite- 
ment of it. But | don’t have a group or anything; I’m not invited 
to the parties, nor do I want to be. I don’t know exactly who 
“they” are out there, and I like it that way. And they don’t know 
who I am, and | also like it that way. In fact, in many cases, the 
great stars of the sports and entertainment worlds are idiot 
savants and are the most boring people in the world. Period. 


Why did you pick West Texas as Tin Cup's outpost? 


RS: Well, my father’s side of the family is from West Texas, and 
| have a great affection for the place and its sort of dusty, road- 
house, Baptist roots. And it gives you a place a quest can start 
from— 


JN: Yeah, it’s a literal and metaphorical counterpoint to where 
he’s going, with lushness, greenery, whiteness, white people, 
white everything. It gives you all the rough edges you want 
going in. 


Was the part of Tin Cup always written with Costner in mind? 


RS: It sort of evolved as we wrote it. By the time we got done, 
there was only one guy for the part, but when we started, we 
were open. 


JN: We talked about a couple of other actors: Hanks, Dennis 
Quaid. But we knew that Kevin was athletic, and convincing and 
attractive, and could play a grungy guy about as well as anyone. 

Continued on page 225 
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INT. SEEDY APARTMENT — DAY 

CLOSE ON RUTH STOOPS 

lying on an old stained mattress. She is around 30. An 
unkempt long-haired GUY is mating with her, his head 
dipping in and out of trame. At one point Ruth winces in 
pain. 


The guy finishes, rolls off ot her. 
INT. APARTMENT BUILDING HALL - DAY 


The hallway is carpetless, and the paint on the walls is 
stained and chipped. 


A door is tlung open, and Ruth is strong-armed into the 
hall. 


RUTH You said | could stay. 
GUY No, | didn't. 
RUTH Yeah, you did. You said I could stay here for a while. 


He sets a beat-up sports bag in the hall and closes the door 
in her face. 


RUTH Let me in! Let me in, you asshole! 

No response. 

RUTH Hey! Where's my TV? There's no way you're getting 
my TV! Give me my TV! 

Ruth hurls herself against the door and bangs on it. A 
couple of neighbors crack their doors. 

RUTH | want my TV! Give me my TV back! 

The door opens, and the guy sticks his head out. He stares at 
her hard for a few seconds. 

RUTH (Quietly) | want my TV. 

The guy ducks back inside, returns a moment later: 


GUY Catch. 


A small portable 1V comes flying out the door, barely missing 
Ruth, and crashes on the hard floor. 


RUTH You fucker! I'm going to get you! I'm going to sue 
you! 


EXT. STREET — DAY 
Carrying her TV and her bag, Ruth walks away trom the 
building. 


She passes a Bondo-colored Dodge Hornet parked on 
the street. Glancing quickly back at the building, she 
hurls the TV into the driver's side window. It crashes 
through the glass and lands on the car seat. 


She opens the car door, gets in and opens the glove com 
partment. She pockets some cassette tapes. On the tloor 


Ruth tinds a small bottle of BRAKE FLUID. She looks at it 
lor a moment and pockets that too. 


EXT. OLD RESIDENTIAL STREET — DAY 
Ruth approaches a rickety two-story house. 


She opens the wire gate, crosses the bald yard littered with 
children’s toys, and climbs the bowed wooden porch steps 


She knocks on the screen door. The curtain at the little 
front door window is pulled back, and a WOMAN appears. 
Upon seeing Ruth, she disappears. Ruth knocks again, and 
presently there appears a MAN. He glares at Ruth and 
shakes his head in a broad gesture of “no. 

RUTH Come on, Tony. It’s an emergency. 

Jony stops shaking his head, but his glare remains. 
RUTH Come on, Tony. Just this once. | really need you. 
Reluctantly, Tony opens the door. 

LITTLE KID /0.5.) Is that Mommy? 

TONY No, it’s not Mommy. 

LITTLE KID /0.5.) It sounded like Mommy. 

TONY It's not. 


He quickly comes out and shuts the door behind him. He 
speaks in a low voice and gestures for Ruth to do the same. 


TONY Are you high? 
RUTH No. 
TONY Sure. 


RUTH You've got to let me stay here a couple of days. | 
don't have anywhere to go. 


TONY |'m not going to let you be pushing and pulling 
your kids like that. If you can’t stay away from here, I'm 
going to have to get a restraining order like the lady said. 


RUTH At least let me sleep in the garage again. I'm your 
sister. | don’t got anywhere to go. 


TONY You'll probably be in jail again soon anyway. 
RUTH Did my check come? 


TONY | just gave you the last one less than two weeks ago. 
You probably don’t even know what fucking day it is. 


RUTH | do too. | just need money. 
TONY Get a job. 


RUTH (Breaking down, losing control) Tony, | need some 
money. | don’t have anywhere to go. I’m hungry. What am | 
supposed to eat? You're my only family. Oh, God, I don’t have 
anywhere else to go... 





TONY (Finally) Wait over there. 


As soon as Tony goes back inside the house, Ruth stops 
crying. 


WAITING BY THE SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
Ruth can just manage to peek in the side window. She sees 
the tops of two children’s heads as they play. 


Tony comes around the house. 
TONY Here's fifteen dollars, but this is the last time. When 


your next check comes, you get it from me at work, but don’t 
ever, ever come here again. 


RUTH How are they? 

TONY Micah tied his shoe for the first time a couple days 
ago. 

Ruth acknowledges this with a brief, distant glance. 
Then— 

RUTH Can't you give me twenty? 

Tony hands Ruth a small, while plastic grocery bag. 


TONY Here. Cynta made you a sandwich. And there're 
some leftovers, too. 


EXT. HARDWARE STORE - DAY 

About to enter the door, Ruth polishes off a beer in a 
paper sack and tosses it on the sidewalk, where it lands 
with a loud muffled CRASH. She opens the door and 
enters the - 


INT. HARDWARE STORE — DAY 

- where the store owner is revealed having witnessed 
the whole thing. As Ruth unsteadily makes her way, he 
regards her suspiciously. 


Ruth's finger scans a row of aerosol products. Out of the 
corner of her eye she spots a colortul display: “New Item! 
Patio Sealant: 


AT THE CHECKOUT COUNTER 
Ruth spills a wad of change on the counter. 
OWNER (an | ask what you're planning to use this for? 


RUTH | got money. Can't | buy something without being 
asked any questions? 


OWNER You can if you're going to use this in a proper and 
legal way. 
RUTH | vot a patio. I'm making home improvements. 


Resigned, the owner counts the change. 


OWNER Jou re seven cents short. 


Ruth fishes seven pennies from the cup next to the cash 
register. 


The owner rings up the sale with a sigh. 


RUTH Can you put it in a bag? 


She picks up the package and heads for the door. 


RUTH Thanks... asshole! 


The owner reaches for his phone. 


EXT. OUTSIDE THE STORE —- DAY 

Ruth barely turns the corner when she plops down on 
the sidewalk, leans against the wall and puts on her 
Walkman headphones. 


She reaches in her sports bag and pulls out a Velcro- 
sealed vinyl cassette case labeled “ENVIRONMENTS. 
Ruth opens it, chooses one of the six tapes and pops it 
into her Walkman. 


We HEAR a RAIN FOREST - gentle rain and wind, dis- 
tant birds and primates. 


Removing the sealant from the plastic bag, Ruth pro- 
ceeds to spray it inside the bag and bring the bag to her 
face. She closes her eyes and inhales deeply. The silver 
sealant forms a crude circle on her face. She tips her 
head back and opens her eyes. 


RUTH'S BLURRED AND UNSTABLE POV - 
A couple of PALM TREES and TROPICAL FLORA slide awk- 
wardly into view. The colors are suddenly vivid and warm. 


RUTH, 
mouth open, savors the momentary escape. 


A SQUAD CAR 
pulls up next to Ruth, and TWO POLICEMEN emerge. 


RUTH'S POV - 

The policemen suddenly lean into Ruth’s field of view, 
obscuring the trees. One of them has a large, colortul 
COCKATOO perched on his shoulder. 


They exchange a look of “here we go again. 


POLICEMAN #1 Ruth, we're going to have to arrest you 
again. (7o Policeman #2) She looks like the tin man from 
Ihe Wizard of Oz. 

Policeman #1 pulls the earplugs out of Ruth's ears. Sud- 
denly realizing whats happening, Ruth frantically sprays 
more paint into the bag and inhales as much as she can. 


The policemen wrestle the can and bag away from her. 
She reacts violently, swings her arms. 


RUTH No, no, no, no, no! 


As they pull her toward the squad car, her head bobs and 
she VOMITS. 59 





POLICEMAN #1 (Oh. for Christ's sake. 


INT. EMERGENCY ROOM - DAY 
CLOSE ON RUTH'S EYE 
as a light shines into it. 


CLOSE ON RUTH'S PAINT-STAINED FINGERNAILS 
as the doctor looks them over. 


WIDE - 

Ruth sits on an examination table, her legs dangling, her 
clothes still stained with vomit. DR. GEORGE drops her 
hand. 


DR. GEORGE Jou re still huffing that paint pretty good, 
aren't you, Ruth? 

The NURSE enters with a chart. 

DR. GEORGE Thanks. 

The doctor scans the chart, looks at Ruth. 

DR. GEORGE Did you know that you're pregnant? 


It’s as though she has been denying it to herself but must 
now face it. Her face, still stained silver. melts. 


DR. GEORGE Are you planning on having this child? 
RUTH | don't know. 
DR. GEORGE We'll, you'd better start thinking about it, 


because if you can’t stay clean— 

RUTH Leave me alone. 

As he walks out, Ruth vaguely mimics Dr. George. 
OUT IN THE WAITING ROOM 


the two cops are watching “COPS” on a TV hung in the 
corner. 


DR. GEORGE Si, fellas? 


BACK IN THE EXAMINATION ROOM 
the NURSE cleans Ruth's face with a ball of cotton, wip- 
ing forcefully as might a mother with her grimy child. 


The voices of Dr. George and the policemen wait in 
through the cracked door. 


POLICEMAN (0..8.; rim laugh) Pregnant? Jesus Christ. 
DR. GEORGE /().8.) Probably doesn't even know who the 


father is. She'd do herself and everybody else a big favor if 


she'd just get sterilized. 


The cops grunt in agreement. The nurse gets up and closes 
the door. 


INT. COURTROOM ~- DAY 
Now wearing jail greens, Ruth stands at a wooden railing 
and faces the bench. 


The courtroom has a mundane, claustrophobic atmo- 
sphere: cheap wood-paneling, low artificial ceiling, un- 
flattering fluorescent lights. 


A court reporter taps away, a bailiff leans against a wall, a 
clerk shuffles papers. MR. BARNHART, an assistant dis- 
trict attorney, looks on. Some five other prisoners await 
arraigament. 


RUTH | won't do it again. | promise. 


JUDGE (0...) Promise. Do you know offhand how many 
times you've been arrested for hazardous vapor inhalation 
in the last year and a half? 

RUTH | don't know. Five? 

JUDGE (0.8.; barely audible) . . . thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen... (Loudly) Try sixteen times, Miss Stoops. And do 
you remember how many times we've given you substance- 
abuse treatment in the State hospital instead of jail? 


RUTH Uhh... three? 
The judge remains silent. 
RUTH \o. five? 


JUDGE /0.8.) Six . . . Six times. Your record also shows that 
over the years the State has stripped you of four children, 
declaring you in all cases an unfit mother. 


RUTH Uh-uh. They said | was unfit for only two of them. 
The first one got adopted and | think the second one: 


JUDGE /0.5.) Shut up. 
We now see JUDGE RICHTER for the first time. 





JUDGE ‘el! me something, Miss Stoops; did you know you 
were pregnant at the time of your arrest? 


RUTH | don't know. 
JUDGE What do you mean you don’t know? 
Ruth looks out the window. 


JUDGE Is there any way you can even begin to under- 
stand the depth of your irresponsibility—toward your 
children, toward the State, not to mention toward yourself? 
You sicken me. 


She seems a million miles away. She's looking at— 


A FLY 
bouncing dumbly against the window. 


JUDGE |.o0k at me when I'm talking. Miss stoops! 


— 





Ruth finally turns her blank stare back toward the judee. 


JUDGE | mean, help me out here, Miss Stoops. What am | 
supposed to do with you? I'm going to ask vou something 
very serious right now: What the hell is your problem? I'm 
getting so sick of seeing your ugly mug in my court | can't 
stand it. 


At this last excoriation, a FAT GUY IN HANDCUFFS waiting to 
be arraigned chuckles loudly. The judge shoots him a look. 


RUTH 1 sorry. I'm sorry. 


JUDGE Now you've pleaded guilty again and waived vour 
right to an attorney, but Mr. Barnhart here from the D.A.’s 
office wants to file an amended complaint—and I'm going 
to allow it—charging vou with felony criminal endanger- 
ment of your fetus. 


RUTH (Panicking) Felony? That's not a felony. | know 
what a felony is, and that’s not. 


MOVING CLOSER TO RUTH 
as the words drop around her like so many lead weights. 


JUDGE /0.8.) Now look, Miss Stoops, I'm going to recom- 
mend you be bound over for hearing in Superior Court. | 
don’t know if I'm setting a precedent here, but you've forced 
us into it. This is a very grave charge and will probably carry 
a stiff maximum sentence. 


INT. COURTHOUSE CORRIDOR — DAY 
A devastated Ruth is led down the hall by a stocky 
FEMALE OFFICER. 


A DOOR OPENS ONTO THE HALLWAY 
and the judge, now in shirtsleeves and suspenders, pops 
his head out and calls down the corridor. 


JUDGE Ruth! (Votioning to guard) Let me talk to her for 
a minute. 


Ruth heads apprebensively toward the judge. He puts his 
hand on her shoulder, brings his face close to hers, lowers 
his voice. 


JUDGE |.ook, Ruth, let's be frank. You and I both know you 
didn’t plan on having another kid, and you're not capable 
of raising it. Why don’t you just do all of us a favor and go 
take care of this problem. Do you understand what I'm 
talking about? 


RUTH You're talking about... me getting rid of my baby. 
Is that what vou want? 


JUDGE | 'n just begging vou, Ruth, to think about what 
you want and try to be halfway responsible for once in 
your life. 


A couple of POLICEMEN walk by and wave at the judge. 


He acknowledges them and waits for them to pass before 
continuing. 


JUDGE So what I'm saying is that if vou think you might 
need to “go to the doctor” while vou're in jail, you can go. 
I'll tell the Sheriff to take vou. Do you understand? 


RUTH (Quietly) Yeah. 


JUDGE And maybe | can talk the City Attorney into easing 
those charges. 


INT. CELL - DAY 

The door is locked behind Ruth. Alone in her cell, she 
sits on the little bench but rises almost immediately. She 
circles the room, restless and disoriented. 


She pulls down the cot mounted on the wall and held in 
a vertical position with springs. She tries to lie on it, but 
the cot springs back up into place with a loud bang, and 
she falls. 


ON THE FLOOR 

Ruth gasps shallow breaths and begins to cry - at first 
softly, and then as perhaps she has never cried in her 
life. Her despair, pain and confusion have fully ripened, 
and she bursts with tears. 


She punches herself in the stomach a few times, making 
herself cry even harder. She curls into a ball, tries to 
become small, as if to fold up into herself and disappear. 


RUTH Oh, God, help me. Help me, God. Help me, God. 





Suddenly, Ruth hears a fracas. She looks up and sees 


FOUR WOMEN 

being carried toward her, each writhing in the arms of 
two policemen. They are GAIL, DIANE, SANDY and 
KATHLEEN, and are between 35 and 50. They sing. 


WOMEN ‘We shall overcome... we shall overcome . . . we 
shall overcome...” 


THE DOOR TO THE CELL OPENS 
and the women are deposited inside. 


From the ground across the room, Ruth watches as they 
join their hands and bow their heads. She can just make 
out an occasional phrase of Gail's prayer. 


GAIL Lord Jesus, we know the punishment we now suffer 
is a vindication of our righteousness, for only in upholding 
Your law did we violate man’s. Bless all the innocent crea- 
tures Who depend on us for salvation, and keep them from 
harm. 


ALL Amen. 
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Ruth sniffs loudly, and they look over to see her lying on 
the ground. The pathetic, contorted position of her body, 


her puffed face streaked by tears, the way she is lit as if 


surrounded by a nimbus—all contribute to making the 
women stop and stare. 


Ruth looks back, wipes her nose with the back of her hand. 
This moment extends many seconds. Then— 


INT. COURTHOUSE LOBBY, CLERK'S DESK ~ DAY 
CLOSE ON THE COUNTER 
where twenty-dollar bills are being counted oul. 


NORM /0.5.) ‘Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, three hundred. 


NORM STONEY, 
Gail's husband, licks his thumb as he counts out a stack of 
bills. Gail is at his side, smiling. Diane stands behind them. 


AN AWESTRUCK RUTH 
watches the money through a security gate behind the 
counter. 


NORM Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, four hundred. Twenty, 
forty, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, ninety-one, ninety-two, 
ninety-three, ninety-four, ninety-five, ninety-six and . . . 


He reaches in his parka pockets and carefully lays out 


four baggies full of pennies. 


NORA ... four makes five hundred. 


CLERK Sorry, pal, you're going to have to count those out 
for me. 


NORM Ohi, come on. 


The clerk shakes his head. Norm looks helplessly at Gail 
and Diane. 


DIANE (Opening her purse) Norm, | can use those. Here’s 
four singles. 


NORM Thanks, Diane. (70 clerk) There you go. 
CLERK Okay. Sign here. . . 


NORM (Shaking his head) \ don’t know, Gail, this is an 
awful lot of money. 


GAIL We'll get it back. 


CLERK... and here. (Separates the sheets, hands one to 
Norm) Your receipt. Don’t lose it. Okay, Ruth. 


The clerk buzzes the security door, and Ruth joins Gail, 
Norm. The buzzing continues as they walk toward the exit. 


RUTH | can’t believe it. Nobody's ever paid my bail. | feel 
like | won the lottery. 


GAIL Ruth, when we met you and heard about your case, 


why, I just knew we had to help. 


NORM It may seem crazy, but there are still some pretty 
decent people in the world. 


EXT. STONEY FAMILY HOUSE - DAY 

Norm, Gail and Ruth get out of the Stoneys’ station 
wagon and walk from the driveway toward their modest 
house. 


Eight-year-old MATTHEW STONEY comes running out the 
front door. 


MATTHEW Mommy! Mommy! 


GAIL (/:xfending her arms, embracing him) There's my 
little miracle. 


MATTHEW lHlow was jail? 
Gail takes his hand as they walk to the door. 
GAIL Well, | made a new friend. Meet Ruth Stoops. 


Matthew stands like a little soldier and extends his hand 
lo Ruth. 


INT. STONEY LIVING ROOM - DAY 
Ruth guzzles grape drink from a plastic tumbler. 


GAIL We want you to stay here as long as you need to while 
you're sorting things out. What's ours is yours. 


Ruth finishes and holds out her tumbler for more. Gail 
pours her another glass of Hi-C. 


RUTH (Wiping ber mouth) That's great, because I'm kind 
of, you know, between places right now. 


NORM How do you say it, Gail? Sz casa es mi casa. 


Ruth plops herself down on a chair and sets her dogs up 
on a footstool. 


GAIL 0h, uh, Ruth, we don't really sit on those chairs. 
RUTH (ising) Oh. Sorry. 


GAIL Why don’t you come with me and I'll show you 
where to freshen up? After dinner we'll get you all set up in 
the guest room. 


Gail leads Ruth out of the room and down the hail. 


NORM (Calling after) You do like steak, don’t you? 


EXT. DECK - TWILIGHT 
CLOSE ON A STEAK 
hitting the gas grill. Hot flames rise to lick it. 


THROUGH THE FLAMES 
Norm is at the grill wearing an apron and chef's hat. Gail 
and Matthew sit at the wooden outdoor table. 


MATTHEW \om, I'm hungry. Do we still have to wait for 
that lady? 


GAIL Yes, young man. She’s our guest. 


NORM Gail, | can't keep these warm forever. She’s been in 
there for over an hour, for gosh sakes. 


INT. STONEY FAMILY BATHROOM - EVENING 

CLOSE ON RUTH'S RIGHT FOOT 

next to a bathtub spigot issuing water. The perspective 
shifts slightly to the left and then back to the right. 


CLOSE ON RUTH 
reclining in the TUB. She closes one eye and then the 
other. 


WIDE 

Ruth reaches for the shampoo, pours some onto het 
head, and works it into her hair. Thick foamy streams run 
down her face and into her eyes. 


RUTH Owwww. Fuck! 


Blinded, she reaches out to grab some toilet paper. But her 
wel and soapy fingers prevent her from smoothly tearing 
off a few sheets. Frustrated, she grabs the whole roll and 
pulls it hard. It comes free, and the peg and spring fly 
across the room. In the process Ruth also manages to 
knock the open shampoo bottle onto the bathroom floor. 


lo top it off. before she can adequately dry her eyes, Ruth 
drops the whole roll of toilet paper into the bathtub. She 
pulls it out, an amorphous wet wad. 


INT. KITCHEN 
Gail and Norm are having words. 


GAIL Norm... please... 


NORM Gail... Gail... I'm just saying you have to be 
careful with these people sometimes. You don't know her; 
you don’t know what kind of life she leads. Think of Matthew. 


Matthew opens the sliding door from the deck. 
MATTHEW \iom, can | at least have a snack? 
NORM (Fed up) That's it. 


INT. BATHROOM 

Wearing only panties and a towel wrapped around hei 
head, Ruth rummages through a drawer next to the sink. 
She looks at herself in the mirror and starts to make herselt 
up. She wears her Walkman headphones and moves a 
little to the music, clearly enjoying her new surroundings. 


INT. HALLWAY — NIGHT 
Spatula still in hand, Norm stomps down the hallway of 





this one-story house toward the bathroom door. He 
stands there tor a moment, listening for signs of life. He 
knocks. 

NORM Js everything all right in there? 

No response. 

NORM Ruth? 


He knocks even harder—nothing. Norm cracks the door 
open and sees 





RUTH 
trom behind, still making hersell up and gently swaying 
her hips, unaware ot his gaze. 


NORM 
watches her quietly. 


Finally Ruth catches sight of him in the mirror, turns 
around and removes her earplugs. Norm quickly covers 
his eyes, ducks back oul. 


NORM [/h, sorry. | was just— (7hrough the door) Dinner’s 
ready. 


EXT. DECK - NIGHT 

Ruth comes in, still combing her hair. Her lips are a 
glossy red, her hair is slicked back, her oversized “Grace 
Bible College” T-shirt —- moist in spots - ts tied at the 
waist. 


Ihe Stoneys - especially Norm - look at her tor an ex- 
tended moment. Gail breaks the silence 

GAIL Well, don’t you look all clean and pretty? 

RUTH | feel like a princess. 

GAIL Why don’t you sit over there by Matthew? 

Ruth sits, eyes the food. Norm brings the steaks to the table. 


MATTHEW (Scrinching bis face) Who's wearing all the 
perfume? 


NORM \latthew, manners. 


Suddenly the back door opens and slams. 


GAIL That must be Cheryl. She’s our oldest. 


A presence whisks by the sliding-glass door. 


NORM Chery! 


CHERYL, 17. pops ber head in. She wears a rucksack, a lot of 
make-up, and a bored, vaguely contemptuous expression. 


CHERYL What’ 
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CHERYL Hi, Mom. 

GAIL You re just in time for dinner. 

CHERYL | in not hungry. 

GAIL We have a guest. Sit down with us anyway. 
Cheryl slumps into a seat. 


GAIL Cheryl, I'd like you to meet Ruth Stoops. She's going 
to be staying with us for a while. 


Cheryl sizes up Ruth. 
CHERYL You pregnant? 
RUTH How did you know that? 
CHERYL Lucky guess. 


Norm clears his throat, reaches out and takes Cheryl's and 
Ruth's hands. Matthew and Gail follow suit. 


NORM Lord Jesus, we just want to thank You for reuniting 
our family around this table and for the miracle of meeting 
Ruth. We recognize that it was Your divine hand which 
brought us together. Ruth is very troubled in her life right 
now, and we know that through us You can show her the 
right path. With open minds and open hearts we can all 
share and learn from one another. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Ruth is on her feet, in the middle of acting out an excit- 
ing anecdote. 


Gail and Norm sit very still on the sofa, cups of coffee 
cooling in their hands, faux smiles glued to their faces. 
Matthew hangs onto every word. 


RUTH So | savs, “Raoul, get out! | hate you! Get out! You're 
like all the others. I trusted you and you let me down.” And 
then he grabs my bag and takes it away from me and he 
goes, “If you want to see blood from me, I'll show you blood, 
vou fucking bitch.” 


NORM Ruth... Ruth... language. 
MATTHEW Then what happened? 


RUTH Well, he takes his knife and cuts his arm right like 
that, and all this blood starts shooting out all over the place 
and he like tries to wipe it all over me and Penny before we 
can even get our clothes on... 


MATTHEW Wow! 
GAIL AND NORM Ruth... Ruth... 
INT. MATTHEW'S ROOM - NIGHT 


TOY COWBOYS AND INDIANS 
are in a face-off. Suddenly, a model tank enters and 


mows them all down, accompanied by a child's vocal 
effects. 


MATTHEW'S ROOM 
is decorated with posters and model cars and airplanes. 
Matthew is in his pajamas and shows Ruth his things. 


MATTHEW And my other models are over here. This is 
the one I'm working on now. 


He indicates his worktable and picks up a nearly completed 
large model ship. 


MATTHEW Pretty neat, huh? It’s Noah’s ark. And when it’s 
finished .. . (Opening the box) There're all the animals. See? 


He sets some little moo-cows and baa-sheep on deck and 


floats the ship through an imaginary stormy sea. 


MATTHEW Look out, you guys! We're caught in a big 
storm, and we're all going to die! Aaaaaaaagh! 

He makes the animals fall off deck. Ruth laughs. Out of 
the corner of her eve she notices a TUBE OF MODEL GLUE 
on Matthew's desk. 


MATTHEW No more animals. So how come you don't 
have your own family? 


RUTH | vot a little boy about your age somewhere. 
Gail comes into the room. 


GAIL Oh, there you are, Ruth. Matthew, bedtime. Say good 
night to our houseguest. 


INT. HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Gail and Ruth head back toward the living room. 


GAIL He's our little miracle. After | gave birth to Cheryl | 
almost died. 


They walk by Cheryl's room and hear the muffled bass of 
loud rock music. Gail suddenly turns and—BAM-BAM- 
BAM—pounds on Cheryl's door. She turns back to Ruth. 


GAIL They told me | couldn't have another baby. Then God 
sent us Matthew. 


RUTH Wow. (Pause) Can | watch TV? 
GAIL We don't have a TV. 


INT. BASEMENT - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON A SOFA, 

its cushions removed, as Norm struggles to pull out the 
folding bed. 


RUTH, 
her back to Norm, looks through a small kaleidoscope- 
like instrument. 





RUTH'S POV 
like a fly's perspective - fifty little eyes. She scans - 


THE BASEMENT 

It has one area that is like a makeshift sitting room, 
adorned with odd old furniture. In another area are a 
washer and dryer, a coffin-like meat freezer, many 
boxes, and some felt banners on poles - one reading 
“Rejoice!,” another reading “He Is Risen!” and a third 
reading “Choose Life!” 


NORM Say, Ruth? Ruth? 
RUTH eal’? 
She turns around and looks at the fifty Norms as they speak. 


NORM | want you to get a good night's sleep and tomorrow 
you can tell me everything about vour case. We're going to 
help you fight this one, Ruth. Because, you know, Gail and | 
feel very, very strongly about that. 


RUTH Yeah. | never had a felony before. | don't want to go 
back to jail again. At least not for more than a week or two. 


NORM 0h, don't you worry. We've dealt with this Judge 
Richter before, but this time he’s gone too far. When | think 
about what he said to you. . . 


Gail comes down the stairs with blankets. 


GAIL Norm, you're not boring Ruth, are you? Can't you see 
she’s dead on her feet? 

NORM Ohi, no. We're just getting to know each other. 
GAIL Oops, | forgot to bring a pillow. 


She runs up the stairs as Norm finishes smoothing the 
blanket. 


NORM This used to be my bachelor bed. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Holding a pillow, Gail enters the bathroom and stops 
short. She sees - 


A THICK DIRTY RING in the bathtub, LONG STRINGS 
OF HAIR all over the bathtub and sink, and two DIRTY 
TOWELS on the floor. 


Smelling something vaguely feculent, Gail peers warily 
into the toilet and FLUSHES IT. 


BACK IN THE BASEMENT - 
Norm lies down on one side of the bed and remembers 
the feel. 


NORM A:tciaaaah. 


He bounces a bit and the bed emits a tiny, rhythmic 
squeak. 


NORM Now there's a familiar sound. 
Ruth lies on the other side of the bed and closes her eyes. 
RUTH | sure am beat. 


Norm turns his head and looks at Ruths profile. His 
glance lowers along ber body and ends on her bare 
calves and feet. 


NORM You know, | was quite a sinner before | met Gail. 
Ruth turns her head and looks back at Norm, their eyes 
meeting. 

NORM Ruth . . . Jesus loves you. 


Suddenly Gail comes back down the stairs. and Norm 
pops off the bed. 


GAIL Looks like you're all ready for the sandman. Here 
VOU go. 


She lays a pillow on the bed and sits on the bed next to 
Ruth. 


GAIL There, now. How's that? You know, Ruth, it’s a little 
hard for people like Norm and myself to really understand all 
you've been through—like that “Raoul” incident. But we do 
understand pain, and we know that sometimes the Lord 
really tests us. 


NORM Whiat you need now is some time to sort things out, 
pray, try to free yourself from that sinful world you lived in. 
And we want to support you a hundred and ten percent. 
GAIL You're safe here. 

Ruth looks up at Norm and Gails warm, benevolent faces. 
RUTH |... | ve been so lucky to meet you. Nobody's been 
so good to me for such a long time. People like you usually 


don't even talk to me. You're such a nice family, and your 
home is so nice, and... 


Ruths eves brim with tears. All are moved. Ruth leans up 
and hugs Gail desperately. 


GAIL First thing in the morning we'll take you to the clinic. 
They're real professionals. Everything's going to work out 
fine, just fine. 


RUTH 1m really going to clean up my life this time. If] 
could just get off the paint and everything, I'd be OK. | know 
| would. 


GAIL 0f course you would, dear, 
Ruth releases Gail. 


NORM Well, this has been an emotional day for all of us. 
But we're together now in an atmosphere of Christ's love. 


GAIL Praise Him. 
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A wave of love crests across the Stoney home. Norm draws 
a breath and begins to sing. After a few words, Gail—and 
finally Ruth—join in. 


NORM “Joyful, Joyful /Joyful, Joyful /Praise be to God/ 
Thankful, Thankful/ Thankful, Thankful/Blessed is His 
name.” 


Gail starts heading up the stairs. 

GAIL Good night, Ruth. 

RUTH (Good night. 

Norm follows, takes one long last look at Ruth. 
NORM Sleep tight. 


Ruth takes off her pants and slides into bed humming the 
“Joyful” song. She smells the clean sheets, pulls them tight 


around her, snuggles and snuggles. Finally she turns off 


the lamp next to ber and the room— 
FADES OUT 


INT. BASEMENT —- NIGHT 
CLOSE ON A PRAYING HANDS NIGHT-LIGHT 
sitting on an old dresser. Ruth snores loudly. 


The door at the top of the stairs opens. Someone ~ obvi- 
ously trying to be quiet - pads downstairs. While cross- 
ing in front of Ruth's hide-a-bed, however, the person 
trips over a banner. Ruth awakens with a violent start. 


RUTH What? Who is it? 


Ruth's eyes adjust to the dim room and she sees 





CHERYL, 

wearing 3 Coal. 

CHERYL I's me, Cheryl. Go back to sleep. 
RUTH What do you want? 


CHERYL |'m just on my way out—you know, through the 
garage. Don't narc on me, OK? 


RUTH Where you going? 

CHERYL Just out with some friends to party. 
Ruth lights up. 

RUTH Party’ 

EXT. ROAD - NIGHT 


VROOOM! A rusted turquoise Buick Electra, sans 
muffler, roars past camera. 


INT. BUICK —- NIGHT 
CLOSE ON THE BOWL 


of a KING BONG. A match lights it: glow . . . crackle... 


CLOSE ON THE TUBE 
of the bong. The smoke thickens and rushes upward. 


WIDER - 

Ruth, Cheryl and four of Cheryl's friends are wedged 
inside the car and are passing around the bong and a 
bottle of Jack. 


STEREO (10. ) ‘I want to rock and roll all night... and 
party every day...” 


Flanked by two guys in back, Ruth finishes her intensely 
deep inhale and holds on tight. She finally releases a huge 
cloud of smoke and passes the bong. 


RUTH (Exhaling) Woooooo000eeee! Pot makes me so 
horny! 


The two dudes next to her exchange a look—they cant 
believe it. 


Seated in the front seat, Cheryl turns around and shouts 
to be heard over the monster stereo. 


CHERYL Mom tell you about Matthew? 

RUTH Yeah. 

CHERYL What d she say? 

RUTH She said he was a miracle. 

Everyone in the car bursts out laughing. 

EXT. RURAL PARTY SPOT - NIGHT 

Cheryl and a long-haired dude make out against a tree. 
Presently there is a commotion behind them, back by the 


Cal. 


ANOTHER DUDE (0...) Hey! Hey! What are you doing? 
Stop it. Cheryl! Cheryl, get over here quick! 





Cheryl races back to the car to find 


RUTH 

splayed out on the ground, a circle of turquoise paint on 
her face, the same color as the Buick. A beer cooler sits 
in the open trunk. 


CHERYL Jesus! What happened? 


DUDE She found my touch-up paint in the trunk and 
just— 


CHERYL Oh, fuck, fuck, fuck! 
Cheryl bends down over Ruth, shaking her shoulders. 


CHERYL Ruth! Ruth, are you okay? 


Ruth nods a broad, spacey “yes.” 


INT. STONEY BASEMENT - NIGHT 

THE PRAYING HANDS - QUICK PAN TO THE BED 
where Cheryl cleans Ruth's face with a rag and bottle of 
turpentine. 


RUTH I'm sorry... | didn’t mean to... I'm sorry... 
CHERYL Shut up! 


INT. KITCHEN - MORNING 

CLOSE ON A LARGE BOWL 

containing some six cracked eggs. One more egg drops 
into the bowl. It contains a red spot. A big stainless 
whisk descends to whip the eggs vigorously. 

CLOSE ON A FRYING PAN 


as the eggs hit and sizzle. 


Gail is at the stove. Norm sits at the table, behind a box 
of Life cereal. 


Ruth staggers up from the basement. 


NORM There she is! 

GAIL Hello there, little Miss Sleepyhead. We had a devil of a 
time getting you up. 

Ruth slumps into a chair. 

NORM ||! bet that’s the first good night's sleep you've had 
in a long time, isn’t it, Ruth? 

GAIL But we wouldn't want to miss our appointment this 
morning. 

RUTH Anybody got a cigarette? 

Gail brings a pot of coffee. 


GAIL No. There's no smoking in this house, and you 
shouldn't be smoking anyway with a baby on the way. Coffee? 


Ruth nods “yes” and Gail pours her a cup. 


GAIL And while I'm thinking of it, we do have a couple of 
other house rules. For instance, when we're finished in the 
bathroom, we hang up our towels, wipe out the tub . . . flush 
the toilet... and in general try to leave things all neat and 
tidy for the next person. Okay? 


RUTH Yeah. 


Gail serves eggs from the hot frying pan, then wipes her 
hands on her apron. 


GAIL Now eat up. | just have to go put my face on. 


Gail bustles out. Norm stands up, puts on a clip-on lie 
and zips up a smock embroidered with his name. On his 
lapel a large button reads, “ASK ME.” 


NORM Say, Ruth, | got a call early this morning from a 
reporter down at the journal American. Seems your case 
might shape up to be pretty important around here. He 
wanted to chat with you, of course, but I said you were resting 
and that we weren't quite prepared to make a statement at 
this time anyway. That all right with you? 


Her back to Norm, Ruth is asleep. 

NORM Ruth? 

RUTH Hmmm? Oh, yeah. 

EXT. SECOND STORY OF A STRIP MALL - DAY 

Gail and Ruth find a door that has a sign, “Family 
Women's Health Center - Free Pregnancy Testing,” 


taped to it above the remnants of a sign reading “Harold 
Wacks D.D.S- 


Gail holds the door open for Ruth, but Ruth pauses. 


GAIL Come on, Ruth. 
RUTH | don't feel like doing this. 


GAIL | know it’s scary, but you have to be brave. You're 
going to be in the best hands here. Before you know it, you'll 
be right as rain. 


NEW ANGLE - 

revealing the interior of the office, where a smiling 
woman in her mid-40s - PAT - is leaning over the recep- 
tion counter. 

PAT You must be Ruth! Hello, Gail. 

GAIL (Warmly) Hi, Pat. 

INT. FAMILY WOMEN'S HEALTH CENTER COUNSELING 
ROOM - DAY 


Pat comes in from a side door, holding a test strip that 
has turned blue. 


PAT Congratulations! Your test confirms that you do in fact 
have a baby on the way. How about that? 

RUTH Well, | need to find out about getting an abortion. 
Pat suppresses her surprise. 

PAT That's . . . Just a moment. 

Pat gets up and cracks the door to the waiting room. 
PAT Gail? 


While Pat has a brief conversation in a hushed tone, Ruth 
shuts her eyes. A moment later, Pat closes the door and 
returns to her place across the desk from Ruth. 
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don’t understand all the facts. | want you to talk with me 
about whatever is troubling vou. That's why I'm here: 'm 
here to listen. 


RUTH Okay. Like | said, | need to get an abortion, and | 
need to find out— 


PAT Let me ask you something, Ruth. Have you taken the 
time to think about what it really means to have an abortion? 


RUTH Yeah. It means | don’t have to go to jail, it means | 
don't have to have another baby, it means | can start getting 
my life together— 

PAT (/uferrupling) “11,1, 1,1." Don't you think that’s 
all just a little selfish? Isn't there someone else you need 
to consider? 


Ruth takes a moment—she is truly baffled. 
RUTH You mean Gail? 


PAT No. Someone who’s living inside you right now, just 
waiting to be born. 


Ruth takes a quick worried look at ber belly. 


PAT That's right. Put your hand on your tummy. Go ahead. 
There's life in there, Ruth. 


CLOSE ON RUTH'S HAND ON HER STOMACH 
We hear a low grumble. 


PAT | think this would be a good time to have Dr. Rawlins 
step in and explain some medical facts to you. 


Pat stands, goes to another door and cracks tt. 
PAT Charlie? 
CHARLIE /0..8.) Hmm? Oh. 


We hear the sound of a newspaper being folded. Dr. Char- 
lie Rawlins comes in from the side room, putting on bis 
white coat. He is an older man with white hair. 


PAT Dr. Rawlins, this is Ruth Stoops. She's about eight 
weeks pregnant, and she'd like to know more about her child. 


CHARLIE Oh, fine. Ruth, let me show you something. 


Charlie fishes in his pocket and pulls out a tiny pink plas- 
lic model fetus, shows it to Ruth. 


CHARLIE Ruth, your baby is already well into its journey 
in life. At ten weeks the child is about this size, and as you 
can see, the head, feet and hands are fully formed. Your baby 
has a heartbeat. It can squint, swallow, make a fist. It has 
fingerprints, can sense heat and cold, noise, and some studies 
have even found brain activity. Isn't that remarkable? Even at 
such an early stage, your baby is fully formed in God's image. 
Here, | want you to hold it. 


Charlie hands the plastic model reverently to Ruth, She 
receives it somewhat reluctantly, looks it over. drops iton 
the desk. 


RUTH [1's got a little thing. 


CHARLIE (Chuckling) That's right. It's a little boy. (Shak- 
ing the model like a puppet) “Wi, Mom!" Now, when your 
baby is born, which would you rather have, a boy or a girl? 


RUTH What do you mean? 


CHARLIE We're just talking here. Let's just say you did 
decide to have the child. Would you like to have a boy? Like 
this one? 


RUTH \o. 

PAT A girl, then? 

RUTH \o. 

Pat and Charlie exchange a look. 


CHARLIE Come on, Ruth, let’s just have fun and imagine. 
In a perfect world, what would it bk—a boy or a girl? 


RUTH \aybe a girl. 


CHARLIE A girl. Good. Now, what would you name that 
little punkin? Mary? Sally? Susie? Mindy? 


RUTH | don't know. 

Charlie's smile and raised eyebrows force a response. 
RUTH Tanya. 

CHARLIE Tanya. 

PAT Baby Tanya. 


RUTH But | can’t have a baby now. | don’t want another 
baby now. You don’t understand. I'm in a really bad, bad 
situation. | mean bad. 





PAT We know it's hard—very hard. But you have to face 
reality. If you feel you can’t raise Tanya, we'll put you in 
touch with an excellent adoption agency. 

RUTH What's the matter? Are you fucking people deat? | 
said | want an abortion! 


Charlie shifts gears. 


CHARLIE Ruth, do you like movies? We have a movie we'd 
like to show you. Would you like to see a movie? 


INT. COUNSELING ROOM - DAY 
It's the same room, but now the lights are dimmed, and a 
TV and VCR sit on a portable AV cart. 


CLOSE ON RUTH 

transfixed, horrified. Pat sits next to her, observing her 
reactions. Charlie sits far behind them in the back of the 
room. 





The bombastic first movement of Ortf's Carmina Burana 
accompanies the narrator. 


FILM NARRATOR (1.0.) Abortion is murder. These 
scenes of actual aborted fetuses stand as grim testament to 
the American Holocaust. Like Auschwitz and Dachau, the 
abortion mills of America wage genocide . . . 


INT. CLINIC LOBBY - DAY 
The lobby is decorated with pictures of happy babies of 
all races. 


GAIL (Sr iling) How did it go? 


Pat leads Ruth out of the room. Ruth is pale, drained. She 
has what in wartime is termed the “thousand-yard stare.” 


PAT We had a good talk and sorted everything out. Every- 
thing's going to be just fine. Right, Ruth? 


CLOSE ON RUTH 
nodding slightly as she looks at - 


THE BABY PICTURES 
that cover the walls like a big Kodak display. 


EXT. STRIP MALL — DAY 
Ruth and Gail emerge into the sunlight. 


RUTH | ‘ve slept in some dumpsters. Maybe I slept on some 
babies. 


GAIL Looks like we need a little cheering up. 


INT. BEAUTY SALON - DAY 

CLOSE ON RUTH'S CALLUSED FOOT, 

the toes separated by cotton balls, the nails being 
worked on by a pedicurist. 


RUTH AND GAIL 
sit side by side under the dryer. 


INT. HOME EMPORIUM - DAY 
CLOSE ON A PAINT CAN 
violently shaking in an electric PAINT MIXER. 


CLOSE ON A ROW OF BLANK KEYS 
as a hand moves along it, searching for the right one. 


CLOSE ON KEY-CUTTING MACHINE 
as a key is ground into shape. 


WIDER - 

We're in the middle of an enormous one-stop hardware, 
houseware and discount department store. A CUSTOMER 
stands with Norm at the Key/Paint counter. 


Norm shuts off the machine and holds the new key up 
against the original. 


NORM'S POV 
eyeballing the two keys - they match pertectly. 


NORM Bingo. 


Then—in the background and matched in size like the 
keys—Gail and Ruth walk up the aisle toward Norm. 


GAIL Norm, look who's here. 

Norm glances up and smiles warmly, especially at Ruth, 
who looks prettier—even fetching, comely—with her 
make-over and newly coiffed hair, despite the vacant look 
lingering in her eyes. 








NORM Well, well. Visiting me down in the salt mines, huh? 
I'm glad you came. There's something I want to show Ruth. 


Norm hands Ruth a folded newspaper. Ruth takes it and 


SECS 





AN ARTICLE 

with the headline: “Homeless Woman Charged with 
Endangering Fetus.” There is a small, badly lit, untlatter- 
ing photo of Ruth, like a mug shot. 


RUTH Shit! | hate that picture. 
NORM (Co/orting) It's a fine picture. 


RUTH | don't want everybody knowing my business. Why 
do they care about me? | didn't do nothing . . . 


NORM | know, | know. Try to calm down. Ruth, I'm afraid 
that whether vou like it or not, this article’s only the begin- 
ning. 


RUTH (sguirming in agony) Ohhh... Lhate this... 1 
don’t want anybody knowing anything, 


NORM A lot more reporters are calling, even from the TV 
stations. They're so antsy, one of them even tracked me down 
here at the store. Pretty soon we're going to have to decide 
what to tell them. 


A harried MANAGER comes up the aisle holding a stack of 


pamphlets. 
MANAGER \orm, ire these your flyers? 
NORM 0h. Did | leave those up front again? Thanks. 


Norm reaches out his hand to take them. The manager 
tosses them in a nearby garbage can. 


MANAGER This is the last time, Stoney. ['m warning vou. 
And vou know what? Dale's out today. }oz collect carts. 


The manager leaves and Norm fishes out the pamphlets. 
His hand emerges with a bundle covered in coffee 
grounds. He brushes them off. 
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INT. STONEY FAMILY DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
CLOSE ON A PLATE 
with a roasted Cornish game hen and white kidney beans. 


RUTH 
looks down at her plate, then up at - 


THE STONEYS 
as they eat. Norm sucks a breast. Matthew gnaws a thigh. 


GAIL Ruth, you've hardly touched your food. Don't forget 
you're eating for two now. 


The DOORBELL rings. 


NORM Might be another reporter. Let me go take care of 
them. 


We stay with Ruth, starting to pick at her food, when from 
the other room we hear snippets of an increasingly vehe- 
ment encounter— 


VOICES /0..5.) .. . You can’t speak for her! Where is she? 
You can't keep her locked up. Why can’t we see her? 


NORM (0.5.) No. No. Because I'm telling you you can’t. 
I'm asking you to get off my property before I— 


Gail runs lo the living room. Matthew turns to Ruth. 
MATTHEW It's (hem. 


OFFSCREEN VOICES Ruth Stoops! Are you in there? 
Can you hear us? 


Ruth rises and ambles toward the living room, where she 


SCCS— 


TWO WOMEN AT THE FRONT DOOR (BRIANA & FRAN), 
one of them with her foot blocking Norm's attempts to 
close it. Gail is helping Norm to push them out and 
shout them down. 


FRAN (Spolting Ruth) Ruth, don't let these people brain- 
wash you! All they want is to prevent. . . 

Norm finally SLAMS THE DOOR and locks it. 

RUTH Who was that? 

MATTHEW The enemy! 


NORM Just a couple of loonies crawling out of the wood- 
work. | mean, we're having dinner here. 


GAIL Why can’t those people just mind their own business? 


As they head back into the dining room, they spot the two 


women at the glass doors to the deck. They are rapping on 
the glass and speaking and gesticulating. Norm explodes. 


NORM (Get off my property! Now! 


He runs to the hall closet, opens it, and reaching high on a 
shelf, pulls down a SHOTGUN. He hurries back to the win- 
dow and points it at the women. 


NORM | said get off my property! 


The women run away. Norm breathes forcefully from the 
excitement. Gail gathers Matthew into her arms. 


NORM They won't be bothering us again. 

RUTH Are they crazy or something? 

The Stoneys stand together, forming a sort of tableau. 
GAIL That's right, Ruth. They're crazy. 

NORM But you're safe here. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. STONEY FAMILY BASEMENT ~ NIGHT 

CLOSE AGAIN ON THE PRAYING HANDS. 

Ruth looks at it, then lowers her sleepy head down to the 
pillow and closes her eyes. The sound of WAVES washes in. 


DREAM: 
EXT. LARGE SANDY BEACH - DAY 
Ruth walks alone toward the sea across rolling dunes. 


Ruth finally approaches the water and stops. After look- 
ing for a moment at the surf, she turns her head and 
nouces 


A YOUNG GIRL 

standing on the other side of a small rivulet leading to 
the sea. The girl speaks to Ruth, but cannot be heard 
above the waves. 


RUTH 

tries to hear, brings her hand to one ear. 
THE GIRL 

tries to talk louder. 


RUTH 
still can't make it out. 


THE GIRL 


gives up, just smiles. 


MUSIC FADES UP 
the strains of “Jesus Loves the Little Children” sung by a 
small choir. 


INT. BASEMENT —- MORNING 
Enveloped by a shaft of light through a little window, 
Ruth opens her eyes. 


But wait - the song was not part of her dream. It continues. 


INT. KITCHEN - MORNING 





Ruth opens the basement door and sees a large pot ol 
coffee and a stack of styrofoam cups. 


Ruth looks through the doorway and sees - 


INT. LIVING ROOM —- MORNING 

The room has been converted into a type of small 
chapel. Norm stands before some ten people fingering a 
portable Tandy keyboard. Matthew beats a tambourine. 
They sing. 


Among the adults and children gathered are Diane, Kath- 
leen, Sandy, and Pat and Dr. Rawlins from the Family 
Women's Health Center. Diane and Gail, moved as they 
sing, embrace each other in solidarity. 


Norm acknowledges Ruth at the back of the room, and 
everyone turns around to smile and nod a welcoming 
greeting. Ruth is confused but smiles back politely. 


Way in the background, in the kitchen, Cheryl peeks to 
make sure the coast is clear and hustles her long-haired 
boyfriend out the back door. Ruth spots them, and 
Cheryl motions for Ruth to dummy up. 


CLOSE ON GAIL 

singing, full of love: “Jesus loves the little children of the 
world. . .” 

LONG DISSOLVE TO: 


GAIL'S LIVID FACE - MATCHED SIZE 
filling the screen. 


GAIL Baby killer! Baby killer! 
ANOTHER ANGRY FACE: 
DIANE Murderer! 

ANOTHER ANGRY FACE: 


PRO-LIFE MAN You're no doctor! You're just a paid 
assassin! 


ANOTHER: 

IMMIGRANT PRO-LIFE WOMAN jAsesizia! jAsesina! 
ONE MORE: 

MATTHEW Stop! Stop! 

WIDE - 

EXT. WOMEN’S HEALTH CLINIC - DAY 

Gail, Kathleen and others are hounding a CAR as it pulls 


into the clinic driveway. Inside the car is DR. CARRIE MIL- 
TON, her eyes locked ahead, her expression determined. 


Suddenly a man in green army fatigues, KIRK, jumps 
onto the hood of the car and mashes his face against the 
windshield. He holds up a grainy photograph of Dr. Mil- 
ton stepping out of the front door of her home, holding 
her daughter's hand. 


KIRK We know where you live! 


Two clinic security guards, HARLAN and MIKE, run up 
and pull the man off the car, wrestle him to the ground. 
Around 45 or 50, Harlan is strong and stocky and walks 
with a limp. 


HARLAN Come on, Kirk, give it up, give it up. That's it. 
You did your job. And the rest of you—either keep moving 
or get back behind the lines. 


Dr. Milton pulls into the driveway and heads toward the 
parking lot in the back of the building. The protesters dis- 


perse and retreat to the sidewalks to the right and left of 


the clinic and across the street, behind lines spray-painted 
on the concrete. 


Many of them wear sweatshirts that depict the logo of their 
group, the Baby-Savers: a round life-preserver with a 


fetus in the center. Some hold anti-abortion signs, while 


others bow their heads in silent prayer. Two NUNS clutch 
rosary beads. 


Despite the activity of these demonstrators, this is by no 
means a violent, full-scale angry protest. There is instead 
a routine, almost banal atmosphere, as though the pro- 
festers and guards were merely doing their respective 
daily jobs. 


ACROSS THE STREET 

Ruth stands watching with Norm and Matthew. Matthew 
holds a box of Winchell’s doughnuts. Norm sips coffee. 
Ruth picks the sprinkles off her frosted chocolate doughnut. 


RUTH Why'd he do that? 


NORM Kirk's just very. . . passionate. He saw a lot of killing 
in Vietnam and won't tolerate any more. 


Gail and Diane come over, catch their breath. Ruth 


furtively pockets two other doughnuts. 


GAIL Hope you saved me a jelly-filled. 
NORM Right here. 


DIANE (Reaching for a doughnut) Ruth, | think it’s so 
wonderful. Gail has been going on and on about how you're 
going to give up drugs and have your baby. 


RUTH She has? 


GAIL 0h, look, Ruth. There’s Kathleen and Sandy. From 
jail, remember? 
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From the picket line across the street by the clinic, Kath- 
leen and Sandy wave warmly. 


DIANE Is it true? 


NORM We're very proud of her. She's really turning her life 
around. And we're going to take care of that legal . . . CAR! 





Al Norm’ cry all turn to see 


A CAR 

about to pull into the clinic driveway. They run over and 
join other protesters, who surround the car and hold up 
signs and offer pamphlets. Matthew, among others, 
holds up a tiny plastic model fetus. 


At first Ruth stays behind, finishing her doughnut. 


DIANE (Cheerily) Come on, Ruth! 
RUTH Oh. 
Ruth walks slowly behind. 


VARIOUS PROTESTERS We can help you! Please don't 
kill your baby! Let us talk to you! Why should the size of a 
baby be the only criterion for loving it? If you think you'll be 
haunted by your child's being alive, you'll be so much more 
haunted by its being dead! 


Inside the car, a WOMAN in the passenger seat looks down. 
Her BOYFRIEND, driving, flips off the pro-lifers and yells 
curses through his closed window. He looks right at— 


RUTH 
Their eyes meet. Ruth flips him off, too. 


BWOOP! BWOOP! 

Harlan, the security guard, uses the ear-piercing sound 
feature of his bullhorn. He points to various spray-painted 
lines on the sidewalk and street. 


HARLAN All right, everybody! You did your job! Back up! 
Back up! Back behind the injunction lines. Hey you, pal, I'm 
talking federal law. You know the routine. Get back! 


Slowly the protesters recede, and the driver guns the 
engine into the driveway. 

Security guards Harlan and Mike step in front of the 
driveway and cross their arms. In the background, two 
pro-choice escorts approach the car. 

The pro-lifers turn away, dejected. 

KATHLEEN (70 Ruth) | know exactly how these girls feel. 


Years ago, | had an abortion in this place, too, and it de- 
stroved me. I think about my dead baby all the time. 


Kathleen starts to cry. Diane puls a comforting arm 
around her. Kirk walks by. Ruth starts to wander off. 


DIANE [f only these women knew what they're doing, they 
wouldn't do it. 


KIRK It's a business. Four, five hundred a pop. Like contract 
killing. 
ACROSS THE STREET 


a tinger taps Ruth’s shoulder. 


It's TV reporter CINDY LINDSTROM and her cameraman, 
BUTCH. Cindy is about 24 and majored in Communica- 
tions. 


CINDY Ruth Stoops? 


RUTH \eah. 


CINDY Hi, I'm Cindy Lindstrom with Action News-Four. 
You're a hard woman to get a hold of. Can ! ask you a few 
questions about your court case? 


She motions for Butch to roll. 


RUTH No—! don’t want anybody knowing my business. 
Get away from me! 


Norm comes loping across the street and steps between the 
camera and Ruth. 


NORM 0)p, op, op, whoa. Hold up a minute. Miss Stoops 
does not want to speak with the press. This is a very private, 
very personal matter for Ruth and us. 


CINDY | think she can speak for herself. 

RUTH | said | don't want people knowing my business! 
With that Ruth turns away. 

NORM If you have any questions, you can ask me. 
GAIL AND DIANE 


follow an agitated Ruth down the sidewalk and walk on 
either side of her. 


In the background, Cindy continues to interview Norm. 


RUTH Can we go now? 


GAIL (Checking her watch) We'\| be finished in an hour 
OF SO. 


RUTH ‘Cause | don’t feel too good. 


DIANE Why don't you sit down somewhere and have 
something to drink? 


GAIL Yes, why don’t you go sit in the car? Would that feel 
betta? 


RUTH Okay. Yeah. 


Gail unlocks a backseat door of the station wagon and 
Ruth gets in. 


DIANE Are you going to be all right? 


Ruth nods. Gail cracks the window and closes the door 
She and Diane hurry back to the circle of protesters just as 
another car arrives. 


INT. CAR - CONTINUOUS 
Ruth pulls her Walkman out of her bag and dons the 
headphones. 


She leans forward over the front seat, grabs a cassette 
sticking out of the car stereo and pops it in her Walkman. 


TAPE (1:0.) .. . page 52 of your study guide. Sound impos- 
sible? Guess again. With as little collateral as $5,000, you can 
secure a government-insured interest-free loan. 


Ruth sits still as she listens. 


TAPE (1:0. /It’s only fear that holds people back in life and 
keeps them from achieving the financial independence they 
deserve. If you just have a little confidence in yourself and 
allow the Larry Jarvik system to work for you . ... 


A BLIND MAN, 

brooms for sale resting on his shoulder, stops on the 
sidewalk just ahead of the station wagon. He pulls an 
ASTHMA INHALER from his pocket and squeezes it into 
his mouth, sucks deeply. 


Ruth watches. 


TAPE (1.0.) .. . you'll see how at no risk to you and with 
absolutely no money down you can own your own home. . . 


THE BLIND MAN 
continues to squeeze and suck vigorously, now in slow 
motion, mist spilling out of his mouth and nose. 


Ruth grows nervous, uneasy. 
The man walks away. Ruth looks around and sees - 


- A Budweiser sign is glowing in a nearby bar's tinted 
window. The neon buzzes. 


- A drugstore’s sign reads “DRUGS? 


- A billboard advertising Canadian Club shows beautiful 
people at a cocktail party. There is distant laughter, cock- 
tail music and the tinkling of ice. 


- Protesters spray-paint a sign nearby. Hsssssss. 


TAPE 1.0.) In the next hour and a half, you'll be exposed 
to new concepts that may very well change your life. At the 
end of the program I guarantee you'll be equipped to take 
control of your own economic destiny in ways you never 
dreamed possible. (7heme music up and out) 


Ruth is beside herself, and beside the two Ruths is Gail's 
purse. She looks to see whether anyone is watching. 


EXT. LIQUOR STORE — DAY 
CLOSE ON LOTTERY TICKET 
as Ruth scrapes it. She's a loser. 


Ruth drops the ticket and unscrews the top of a bottle 
she carries in a paper bag. She swigs and continues 
walking. 


EXT. ALLEY - DAY 

Ruth walks past a dumpster, plops herself down on the 
pavement and leans against the wall. She polishes off the 
bottle and tosses it. 


Ruth reaches into her bag, finds her Walkman, pops in 
an ENVIRONMENTS tape - “Tropical Storm” - and puts 
on the headphones. 


From her pants pocket, she removes a TUBE OF MODEL 
GLUE, unscrews the cap and brings it close to her nose. 
She hesitates for a moment, can't quite bring herself to 
sniff. 


Then, in one swift motion, she sniffs for all she’s worth: 
deep, desperate sniffs. Tipping her head back as she 
trips, she sees - 


PALM TREES moving into view in the alley. 
Little SNEAKER FOOTSTEPS: it’s Matthew. 
MATTHEW Ruth? Come on, Ruth, we're all looking for 


you. Hey, what are you doing? That looks like my model 
glue. Is that my model glue? 


RUTH Leave me alone. 

MATTHEW You're not supposed to smell it like that. 
RUTH Get out of here. 

Matthew turns toward the adjacent street. 

MATTHEW Dac! Mom! I found her! 

RUTH (Panicking) Shut up. Shut up. 

MATTHEW Over here! Hey! 

RUTH | told you to shut up, you little fucker! 

Ruth hauls off and slugs Matthew. 

MATTHEW (//olding bis stomach) Ow! Ooowww! Mom! 


Ruth tries to comfort him, reaching out to him, but only 
succeeds in scaring him more. 


Norm and Gail turn the corner and find them. Gail 
embraces her crying son. 


NORM What's going on here? 75 
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RUTH Nothing. 


MATTHEW | found her smelling my model glue, and she 
hit me. 


Ruth hides the tube behind her back. 

GAIL You hit my child? What is wrong with you? 
NORM Give me that! Give it to me! Give it to me! Just 
drop it! 


Norm has to force Ruths arm in front of her and pry 
open her fingers. Ruth resists violently, but Norm finally 
succeeds, the glue squirting over both their hands. 


Norm now loses any semblance of bis normal control 
and calm. He is a completely different man; bis temper is 
truly frightening. 

NORM In the name of God, | want you to get off drugs! 
Right now! This is the devil! Do you hear me? You've got the 
devil inside! 

RUTH (Cowering) I'm sorry. I'm sorry. Don’t hit me. Please 
don't hit me. 


A few of the other protesters run up, Diane and kathleen 


among them. 


NORM You're full of sin and disease! We let you in our 
house. We reach down to lift you out of that filthy cesspool 
vou live in, and this is how you repay us! 


RUTH |'m a bad person. | know I'm a bad person. 


GAIL We're all sinners, Ruth. But that doesn’t mean you 
can smell drugs, especially when an innocent baby suffers 
for it! 


Ruth, now curled up into a ball. weeps hysterically. 


RUTH |'m sorry. | won't do it again. I'm sorry. . . 


Norm steps back to cool off. He takes a handkerchief from 
his pocket and wipes bis hands. 


Gail pulls Norm to one side. 


GAIL That woman is not coming back into my house. We 
have to think of Matthew. 


NORM Whit are we supposed to do? Put her back on the 
street? You know what she'll do without us. 


Diane. within earshot, draws near. 


DIANE Listen, you two. All this burden doesn’t have to fall 
on your shoulders. Let me take Ruth for a while. 


Norm and Gail look at each other. 
DIANE \o, really. 
GAIL Gosh. Diane. that’s a lot to ask. You don’t know what 


you're getting into. 


DIANE You know | worked with substance abusers back in 
Wyoming. Maybe I can control her. 


Gail and Norm exchange another look. 


GAIL Diane, it would mean a lot to us. It’s just so hard with 
Matthew. 


NORM You re sure about this, Diane? 
DIANE 0h, yeah. We'll be fine. 


Diane goes to Ruth, helps her up. Ruth is groggy and dis- 
oriented. 


DIANE Come on, Ruth. You're coming home with me 
today. 


Diane and Ruth head out of the alley. 
GAIL Don't forget Ruth has another counseling session 


tomorrow. 


INT./MOVING - DIANE’S CAR - DAY 
Coming down from her high and her tears, Ruth stares 
out the window. 


EXT. STREET - CONTINUOUS 
Their car stops at a red light. 


Another car pulls up and stops next to them, a car that 
has Saran wrap taped where the driver's side glass win- 
dow should be. It's the car into which Ruth threw the 
portable TV. 


The shadowy man inside pulls away the Saran wrap and 
Starts yelling. 

RICKY I'm going to kill you, you fucking bitch! 

Ruth notices him and comes to life. 


RUTH Oh yeah? Suck the shit out my ass, you fucker! | 
don't need you anymore! (70 Diane) Go, go, go! 


The light turns green, and Diane makes a left turn. 
Ricky's car continues straight. 


DIANE Who was that’ 
RUTH | don't know. Some guy. 


EXT. STREET — DAY 

The car starts to escape the city limits. The last industrial 
park subsides, and cornfields now dominate tne land- 
scape. 


RUTH Where're we going? 


DIANE | live « little ways in the country. You'll like it there. 


ee 
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RUTH [Do you have a TV? 


EXT. FARMHOUSE - DAY 

A big SATELLITE DISH sits in the front yard outside an 
older wooden house down a short gravel driveway from 
the highway. 


Diane's car pulls into the driveway. 


INT. CAR 
Ruth dozes as Diane stops the car and cuts the engine. 
Disoriented, Ruth opens her eyes, looks around. 


RUTH Huh’ 
DIANE \\e're here. 
Diane draws a long breath. 


DIANE Um, Ruth, this might be a little confusing at first, 
but there’s something vou have to know. I'm not exactly who 
| appear to be. 

As she speaks, Diane removes ber big plastic glasses and 
hairpins and runs her fingers through her hair. Instantly 
she seems different—perhaps a little younger and less 
conservative. 

DIANE The truth is, I’m not a Baby-Saver. | work for Pro- 
Choice. 


Ruth is puzzled. 





DIANE You see, Ruth, there’s a war on, and | guess you'd 
call me a spy. 

Ruth moves to get out of the car, but finds the door locked. 
By then, RACHEL has walked out from the house holding a 
mug of tea. She peers in through Ruths window with a big 
grin on her face. 

DIANE This is Rachel. She lives here with me. 

Ruth beats on the door. Diane touches her shoulder. 
DIANE It's all right, Ruth. 

RUTH Let me out! Let me out! 


Ruth jerks her shoulder away and manages to open the 
door and climb out. 


EXT. DRIVEWAY - DAY 

Ruth runs past Rachel, moves one direction, then anoth- 
er, as Diane and Rachel try to calm her with reassuring 
gestures. At one point Ruth slips and falls on the gravel 
but picks herself right up. 


DIANE Don't be afraid, Ruth. It’s okay. 


RACHEL We're your friends. We're on your side. You're sate 
here. 


Ruth brings her hands to her head as though it were about 
fo burst. 

RUTH Who are all you people? What is wrong with you? | 
want to get out of here. 

DIANE Ruth, if you want, I'll take you back into town right 


now, but | think you should hear what we have to say. | 
know this is all very strange. Just let us explain. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - LATE AFTERNOON 
CLOSE ON RUTH'S FACE 
contorting in a mixture of pain and pleasure. 


RUTH Qooooo. Adaaaaaa. Yeah... 


CLOSE ON RUTH'S FOOT 
being massaged by strong female hands that find acu- 
pressure points. 


DIANE (0.8.) Fee! that? 
RUTH (0.8.) Oh, yeah. That feels good. 


A WIDE SHOT 
reveals Ruth lying on a big comfy sofa, her foot cradled 
in Diane's lap. 


DIANE Jhat’s your liver 
Rachel paces behind the couch. 


RACHEL So, Ruth, you have to realize that they want to 
use you to attack Judge Richter for saving he'd let you out 
for an abortion. He's been ruling against the Baby-Savers 
for years. 

RUTH (70 Diane) Do my spleen again. Yeah. . . 


DIANE And now with all the growing publicity, they want 
to use you to send a message. If they keep you from having 
the abortion you want, it would be a big symbolic victory for 
them. 


RUTH All | know is | don't want to go to jail again. The 
judge got me on a felony this time, just for huffing a little 
paint. 


RACHEL Well, this felony charge is a little questionable 
anyway. I'm an attorney, Ruth. I'd be glad to handle your 
case—tor free, of course. 

DIANE And we'd like to help find the right substance-abuse 
treatment program for you. 


RUTH Oh, that’s okay. | already been through treatment lots 
of times. 


Rachel's watch beeps. 
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RACHEL Okay. Let’s catch the news. 


THE 32" TV - 
Behind the anchor is a visual of the same photograph of 
Ruth we saw in the newspaper. 


ANCHOR (077 7V) Yesterday we reported the tragic story 
of Ruth Stoops, an indigent woman charged with criminally 
endangering the life of her fetus because of her drug use—a 
first for the State. Local members of an anti-abortion group, 
the Baby-Savers, have paid her bail and taken her in while 
she awaits hearing . . . 


RACHEL Not anymore. 


ANCHOR (07: 7V) ... and today they brought her along 
to their daily protest. Action News-Four's Cindy Lindstrom was 
there. 


VISUAL: Cindy in front of circling protesters. 


CINDY (07 7V) As anti-abortion protesting continued today 
outside the Women’s Services Clinic, Ruth Stoops showed up 
alongside Baby-Savers’ local chairman Norm Stoney. Jailed 
eleven times in the last year alone for inhaling volatile chemi- 
cals and now facing felony charges for endangering her fetus, 
Stoops declined to speak with us on camera, but Stoney in- 
dicated she has said she does not want an abortion. He also 
said his group plans to help Stoops in her legal defense and 
thinks her unusual case could set a precedent. 


VISUAL: Norm being interviewed. 


NORM (07: 71) We're amazed that the State can seek to 
punish someone for endangering her pre-born baby yet allow 
her to kill it through abortion. This just makes no sense to any 
thinking person. We hope—and Ruth hopes—the absurdity 
of this case will make crystal clear the fundamental uncon- 
stitutionality of abortion. 


RUTH What? 


NORM (077 7V) This simple woman's quiet voice will send 
a deafening message that abortion must be stopped. 


VISUAL: Cindy again. 


CINDY (07 7V) Stoney said members of his group first met 
Stoops in the Beulah County jail and offered to provide her 
with food and shelter while she’s pregnant. Stoney also said 
Stoops’s number-one priority right now is to give up drugs 
and alcohol. Cindy Lindstrom, Action News-Four. 


RUTH | never said anything like all that. And he knew | 
didn't want anyone knowing about me. 


RACHEL See what we mean? 


The phone rings. 
DIANE Sshhhh! This is probably Gail. 


Diane goes to a little table where the phone is. laking a 
moment to get into character, she answers. 


DIANE Hlello. Oh hi, Gail. | sure did. Yes, she watched it, 
too. Where did you see it? Uh-huh. I know, I'm sure it will 
send a great message. Channel Seven too, huh? Oh, she's 
doing fine, just fine, no problems at all. Well, actually, she 
just stepped into the shower. 


RUTH No, | didn't. 

DIANE Oh. here she is, after all. Ruth, it's Gail. 
RUTH | know. Give me that. 

Diane covers the mouthpiece. 

DIANE You okay with this? 


RUTH Yeah. (Jakes the phone) Hello. Yeah. Yeah, | saw it. 
Let me tell you something, if you want to send a message, | 
ain't no Western-fucking-Union, bitch! 


Diane and Rachel cringe. 


RUTH No. nothing's wrong. Everything's fine now. You 
think I'm a fool. You're the fool. This is a war, and Diane's a 
spy, how about that? And she doesn’t believe all your God | 
stuff. Uh-huh. Uh-huh. Now you're catching on. Well, you 
just go ahead and try that. Oh yeah? Well, you're a cunt! 


Ruth slams down the phone and looks around proudly. 
RUTH How'd | do? 


Diane and Rachel stand aghast. 


nail 


DIANE (70 Rachel) | guess we'd better get Harlan out | 
here. 


INT. RANGE ROVER - NIGHT 
CLOSE ON A CAR PHONE 
It rings. A hand reaches out to answer It. 


HARLAN Harlan here. What? What? Right. 


—— nl 


He wheels the car around in a sudden, dramatic way. lhe 
fires squeal. | 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 
Harlan's car speeds through a red light. 


EXT. DIANE’S FARMHOUSE - NIGHT 

HARLAN 

stands guard alone on the front porch, looking through 
enormous light-gathering binoculars. He wears a small 
button that reads, “Vets for Choice.” Through the binocu- 
lars he sees 


A CONVOY 
of four cars coming down the driveway, their headlights 
flickering through the trees. 


Harlan speaks quietly into a walkie-talkie. 

HARLAN It’s them—dquicker than I thought. Buckle your 
seat belts, everybody. 

DIANE 1/0.) Good luck, Harlan. 


The cars come to a grinding halt in front of the house, 
and the occupants emerge. 


Harlan turns on a powerful cop-light, which he wields like 
a gun. Al his side is KING, a well-trained German shep- 
herd. 


HARLAN Evening, folks. What's the occasion? 


Norm and Gail step to the front of the small angry mob, 
shielding their eyes from the light. 


NORM Cut the horse manure, Harlan, you Nazi! And turn 
off that light. 


GAIL Where's Diane? 

HARLAN She's sleeping. Why? 

GAIL No, she's not. Diane! Diane! 

A 350-pound guy still seated in his car honks his horn. 


HARLAN Now, I'm going to have to ask you to keep your 
voices down. You're going to wake everybody up. 


GAIL Ruth! Ruth, honey, we're here! Are you all right? 
Ruths muffled voice comes from inside. 
RUTH /0..5.) Leave me alone! I'm sleeping! 


Infuriated, Gail, Norm and others advance toward the 
house. 


HARLAN King! (/7 German) Enemy! 
King bares bis teeth and growls. 


HARLAN You're going to have to leave now. You're tres- 
passing on private property. 


NORM And you're aiding and abetting a kidnapping. 
KATHLEEN And murder! 

GAIL We're not going without Ruth. 

HARLAN | don’t want to have to call the police. 


The spinning red and blue lights of a squad car approach 
the house. 


GAIL We already did. 


Norm points at Harlan in a broad dramatic gesture. 


NORM “Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell?” 


HARLAN Yeah, yeah, yeah. Matthew 23:33. Very impres- 
sive, Norm. 


The squad car pulls up, and OFFICERS BUNDY and IVER- 
SON emerge. 


OFFICER IVERSON Evening, Harlan, folks. 


GAIL Officers, they're holding a woman captive inside this 
house. 


OFFICER IVERSON That true, Harlan? 
HARLAN She's in there, but she’s no captive. 


OFFICER IVERSON You want to have her come on out, 
Harlan? 


Harlan speaks into his walkie-talkie. 
HARLAN Diane? Go ahead and bring Ruth out. 


Slowly the front door is unlocked and opened. Diane, 
Rachel and Ruth come out. 


GAIL (Sguinting) Diane? 

DIANE Surprise. 

GAIL What kind of person are you? All this time, we've been 
like sisters. 

DIANE Sisters. You don’t know what it means to be a sister. 


Diane and Rachel circle their arms around each other’s 
waists and stand defiantly. 


A big GASP rises among the crowd. 


NORM | pity you, Diane. God will show you no mercy. 
DIANE Somehow | think She'll forgive me. 


OFFICER IVERSON People. Let's get to the point, so we 
can all go home. Ruth, have these people kidnapped you? 


RUTH No. 
OFFICER IVERSON Are you here against your will? 
RUTH No. (Smiling at Gail) | like it here. 


KATHLEEN They ve brainwashed her! They have her all 
doped up! 
OFFICER BUNDY \a'am, | know this woman. She's 


about as sober as I've ever seen her. 


Norm adopts a reasonable, confidential tone and sidles 
up to the policemen. 


NORM Officers, the point is this woman belongs with us. 
We're responsible for her. (Jaking the receipt from bis wal- 
let) We paid her bail. 79 
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GAIL We even bought her those shoes. 


OFFICER IVERSON Looks like you're just responsible for 
her bail. Folks, let’s all just go home. There's nothing going on 
here. 


KATHLEEN These people are going to force Ruth to have 
an abortion! 


GAIL Come home with us, Ruth, | beg you. I forgive you for 
this afternoon and for what vou said to me on the phone. 
Your bed is waiting. Matthew misses you. 


NORM We share a special bond. We're like a family, 
remember? For the love of God, don’t let these fanatics sway 
you. Don’t believe their lies. Look at Diane. Look how she lied 
to us, had us completely fooled. She's lying to you, too. 


OFFICER IVERSON So what's it going to be, Ruth? 


Ruth looks back and forth between the Stoneys, their arms 
outstretched, and Diane and Rachel. 


RUTH (7 the policemen) \'m staying here. (7o Norm and 
Gail) And I'm going to have the abortion like | wanted. 
‘Cause I'm acitizen and... 1 got my rights... to pick... 
and...um... and you're just... and I’m a woman and. . . 
my body belongs to me. (Looking al Diane and Rachel) 
Right? 


NORM Your body belongs to God! 

RACHEL That's it. | want all of you off our property—vrow. 
NORM (/ci/)) We're not going anywhere. 

OFFICER IVERSON Norn, please don't do this. Please, 


please don’t pull one of your stunts. Let's just all go home. 
Gail begins lo sing. 

GAIL “We shall overcome . .. We shall overcome . . .” 
The others join in. The cops exchange an exasperated look. 


OFFICER BUNDY (huising his voice) If you don't all 


leave right now, we're going to have to start making arrests. 
The pro-lifers lock hands and sing louder. 

OFFICER BUNDY Back in your cars—now! 

NORM Non co-op! 


Without missing a note, the pro-lifers drop to the ground 
and assume the fetal position. Norm remains standing 
and looks at Diane and Ruth directly, defiantly. 


Officer Bundy walks to his squad car and picks up the 
radio. 


OFFICER BUNDY JSexili, this is Bundy and Iverson. Looks 


like we're going to need some backup out here. 


NORM (Calculating) All right, Officer, you can stop. We'll go. 


OFFICER BUNDY Correction. Cancel that. 

OFFICER IVERSON Jhhanks, Norm. We really appreciate it 
NORM (ome on, people, let's leave this... this death camp. 
But mark my words, Diane, Harlan and the rest of you mur- 
derers. This isn’t over! (Exborting) Let's go! 

Reluctantly, the pro-lifers get in their cars. 

HARLAN Officers, did you hear that threat? Make a note of 
that threat. 


The convoy of cars heads up the driveway, honking horns 
as they go. King barks at the commotion. 


EXT. THE MOON - NIGHT 
It is low, full, shimmering. 


All is calm now. Crickets chirp. A stone hits the center of 
the moon, revealing it as a reflection on water. Ripples 
circle outward. 


EXT. DIANE’S PROPERTY - NIGHT 
Diane, Ruth and Rachel walk along the edge of a small 
pond. 


RUTH | hate the country. 


DIANE Why, Ruth? 


RUTH Makes me feel weird. Gets too dark at night. Nobody 
around. Makes me feel too alone. You know what? If I died 
right now, no one would care. 


DIANE Don't say that. 

RUTH | wouldn't mind it, either, being dead. 
Ruth stares into the rippling pond for a while. 
RUTH So when can | get the abortion, anyway? 


RACHEL Thursday would be the soonest. We'll make all 
the arrangements. 


RUTH Does it cost a lot of money? ‘Cause | don't got any 
money. 


Diane and Rachel exchange a look—they acquiesce. 


DIANE Don't worry, Ruth. I'm sure we can find a donor to 
take care of it for you. How would that be? 


RUTH Whatever. 
They stand in silence for a moment. 
DIANE |.ook at the moon, Ruth. She's right down here with 


us as if to say everything will be all right. 


ANGLE ON THE MOON IN THE BLACK, STARRY SKY 
Rachel begins to sing - softly at first, then building in 
intensity. 


RACHEL “\Moo-oon. Mother/Hear us now, feel us now/ 
Eaa-arth. Mother/ Hear us now, feel us now...” 


Diane joins in. 
RACHEL & DIANE °God-dess, Mother/ Mother of us all/ 


Hear us now, feel us now/We are one. We are one.” 


Rachel and Diane embrace. They reach out to Ruth, and 
she joins the embrace. 


DIANE Everything's going to be fine, just fine. You're safe 
here with us. 


RUTH Those lights over there sure are pretty. 
DIANE (\0/ /ookinyg) Yeah. 


Rachel turns to look and sees 





ALINE OF FLICKERING CANDLES 
at the end of the driveway. 


RACHEL Oh, shit. A vigil. 


ANGLE FROM THE HIGHWAY - THROUGH BINOCULARS 
Ruth, Diane and Rachel go up the porch steps and enter 
the house. 

NORM (0...) They're going inside. 

GAIL /0.5.) Now what? 


NORM (0..8.; irritated) Just give me a second; | can’t see 
through walls. 


The binoculars comb the house. stopping when a light goes 
on ina window on the second floor. Diane and Ruth 
enter. 


WIDE - 

Norm, Gail and Kathleen on the road. 

NORM Got ‘em. They're in a room on the second floor. 
KATHLEEN [t must be some sort of indoctrination room. 


Norm gives Kathleen a look as if she were a little much for 
even him sometimes. 


Looking again through the binoculars, he sees Diane walk 
fo the window and pull down the shade. 


NORM Dammit. 


INT. SECOND FLOOR BEDROOM - CONTINUOUS 
Diane turns from the window, her hand leaving the shade. 





DIANE Oh, one more thing—here are some clothes | 
thought might fit vou, since you don’t have your other things. 


Diane opens the closet door and pulls out a bouncy, 


colorful shirt. 
RUTH (oo, that’s pretty. 


DIANE Richel and [ brought a lot of this stuff back from 
Guatemala a couple years ago. Here, try it on. 


Ruth moves to take it but catches herself. 
RUTH \o, that’s all right. 

DIANE Just see if it fits. 

RUTH 111! wear it tomorrow. 

DIANE (ki. Sleep well. 


Ruth watches Diane leave and promptly pulls a bottle of 
Courvoisier from ber sweat suit. 


She sits on the bed and unscrews the cap. taking a big. 
nasty swig, to which she reacts violently. Reeling. she takes 
another swig. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Ruth opens the cabinet below the sink, finds a bottle of 
Tilex. She opens it, takes a whiff. It makes her retch. She 
sets the bottle back in the cabinet, splashes cold water 
all over her face, looks at herself in the mirror. 


BACK IN HER ROOM 

Ruth lies on the bed, takes another big self-destructive 
swig of the brandy, one that makes her gag. She coughs 
and hacks. She puts the cap on the bottle, sets it on the 
night table. 


She closes her eyes tight, as though fighting tears. She 
pulls a ragged little purse out of her pants and opens it. 
Inside are a couple of dog-eared photographs. One 
shows a 2-year-old BOY sitting on a rug, looking up, his 
face blanched by the flash of the camera. The other 
photo depicts a younger RUTH holding a little 1-year- 
old GIRL. In the picture Ruth is smiling. 


Ruth contemplates the photos, brings them to her chest. 
She closes her eyes again in inner tumult. Then, in a 
sudden, violent gesture, her hand lashes out and knocks 
the bottle to the floor. 


EXT. MORNING ON THE PLAINS - DAWN 
The rising sun illumines a cornfield moist with dew. 


A frog croaks on a rock beside Diane's little pond. 

A snake swallows a baby rabbit. 

EXT. HIGHWAY - DAWN 

The pro-lifers sit in portable beach chairs next to their 


flagging candles. Some doze. One pours steaming coffee 
from a thermos into another's cup. 83 





Norm’s car pulls up. He gets out. Gail walks toward him. 


GAIL Well’ 

Tired but happy, Norm gives Gail the thumbs-up signal. 
Gail smiles. 

INT. DIANE’S LIVING ROOM - EARLY MORNING 


Ruth comes downstairs wearing the new shirt. 


HARLAN, 
his eyes puffy and dark from lack of sleep, is in the 
process of putting huge X’s across the windows with 
duct tape. 


RUTH Hi, Harlan. 

HARLAN \lorning, Ruth. 

RUTH What are you doing? 

HARLAN 0h, just «little insurance. You never know. 


Through the window, Ruth sees some tall. beefy, long- 
haired BIKERS in leather jackets patrolling the front yard. 


RUTH Whore they? 


HARLAN 0h), just some friends of mine who wanted to 
help out. 


Ruth moves closer to the window to get a better look. 


HARLAN (Siddenly stern) I'm going to have to ask you 
to stay away from these windows. Why don’t you just go on 
in the kitchen and get yourself a cup of coffee? 


INT. KITCHEN - MORNING 

Ruth comes in and finds the room crowded with new 
people. Rachel talks on the wall phone in the corner. 
DIANE Good morning. Sleep okay? 

RUTH What's going on? 


DIANE We're just making some preparations for your trip 
to the clinic. Let me introduce you to a few very good people. 
This is Peter, Briana and Fran. 


Briana and Fran are the two women who interrupted the 
Stoneys’ dinner asking to talk to Ruth. 


ALL Hi, Ruth. 

Rachel slams down the phone. 

RACHEL Shit! Fuck! 

All turn to look. 

RACHEL The Baby-Savers are declaring a National Alert. 
PETER For Ruth? 


RACHEL And Jessica Weiss herself might declare a counter- 
alert and fly in personally. 


DIANE Jessica Weiss . . . here? She’s coming here? 
Rachel nods. All consider the gravity of this news and turn 


to Ruth, sizing up their untikely Rosa Parks. Ruth looks 
back quizzically. 


RUTH What? 


Ruth looks back and forth, desperate to know whats hap- 
pening. 


RUTH What? What? | thought you said everything's okay. 
DIANE Everything és okay. It’s just a little different now. 

RACHEL This might be hard to understand, but you're at 
the center of something really big now, something that’s not 


just about you anymore. It’s more about the choice of mil- 
lions of American women. 


RUTH (Panicking) What'd | do now? 


DIANE Nothing. Don't worry. We'll make sure you'll have 
your appointment without any interference. There may be a 
few more people around and they might be yelling some ugly 
things, but don’t let them bother you. 

suddenly, King starts barking viciously, and the high- 


pitched whine of a small motor is heard from outside. All 
v0 lo the windows and see 





A WILD-EYED GUY ON A MINIBIKE 

cruising across the front yard. It’s Kirk, the vet from the 
clinic protest. Harlan’s biker friends lumber after him, 
one of them pulling a piece of pipe from his jacket. 


KIRK Have the baby, Ruth! Don’t let Tanya die! Choose lite! 


Kirk tries to turn around at the base of the driveway, but 
his minibike skids on the gravel. He wipes out and topples 
to the ground. Before the big guys can get lo him, he 
scrambles toward the house. 


KIRK Choose life, Ruth! Have the baby! Jesus loves you! 


Harlan and the others surround Kirk, who continues bis 
ranting even as they throw him to the ground, rough him 
up and drag him into a little storage hut. 


Harlan turns toward the house. 
HARLAN Iley, get her away from the windows! 
Everyone is a little nervous, but Ruth is truly scared. 


RUTH What are they going to do to me? Are they going to 
try to kill me? 1 got to get out of here. 


The phone rings in the background. Peter picks tt up. 


DIANE Ruth, calm down. Listen to me. We re not going to 





let anything happen to you. The safest place for you now is 
right here in this house. Harlan has everything under control. 


RUTH But!... but they... 


RACHEL You can’t show weakness now. You have to prove 
to them that you're not about to give in to their pressure! 


DIANE What we're probably going to have to do is get her a 
special appointment tomorrow. They won't expect us to move 
so soon. 


RACHEL Right. Let's get a call in to Dr. Milton. 

RUTH Jomorrow? 

Peter cups his hand over the mouthpiece of the phone. 
PETER [1's a producer from ABC News. They want an inter- 
view with Ruth. 


RACHEL Ruth's not doing any interviews. This is a private 
matter! 


EXT. MOTEL - DAY 
An employee finishes putting up the last letter on the 
signboard. It reads, “Welcome Baby-Savers.’ 


A minivan with a big family pulls in. 


INT. MOTEL LOBBY - DAY 
A few people crowd the small lobby. There’s a line at the 
reception counter. Folks help themselves to complimen- 
tary doughnuts and coffee. 


We overhear bits of a conversation: 


MAN A Frank, you old son of a gun, I haven't seen you 
since Buffalo. You remember my Evie, don't you? 


Another one: 


MAN B.... that time in Wichita we were making the grid- 
lock, you know, and Burt had to take a piss so bad he started 
turning blue. . . 


And another: 


WOMAN A Then we stopped in Virginia to see the Tomb 
of the Unknown Baby. 


A REGISTRATION TABLE IS IN THE CORNER, 

and above it a banner reads, “National Alert Vil: Making 
the Difference.” Anti-abortion T-shirts, key chains and 
other paraphernalia for sale are displayed behind a help- 
ful WOMAN who hands out registration packets, the 
schedule of events and maps to the protest sites. 


On the registration table is a fishbowl full of little plastic 
fetuses, which she hands to a couple of registrants. 


WOMAN Right now there's sign-painting in the Garden 


Room, and the press conference is going to start any minute 
in the Heritage Room. 


NORM 

enters the lobby with a small entourage and walks briskly 
toward the Heritage Room. People turn and look, some 
applauding and calling, “Hi Norm.” Norm clearly enjoys 
the attention. 


MAN A Hey, Norm, vou sure got a big one on your hands! 
NORM All in a day's work. Just trying to do what the Lord 
asks. 

MAN A God bless you, Norm. 


INT. RUTH'S BROTHER'S KITCHEN ~— DAY 

Tony, a cigarette in his mouth, is at the sink washing 
dishes, while Cynta brings him more plates from the 
table. Suddenly they hear the kids’ voices from the living 
room. 


KIDS /0.8.) Mommy! Mommy! 


Jony and Cynta look at each other with anger and frus- 
tration. 


TONY | can't believe her. 

INT. LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Tony storms into the living room ready for trouble, but 
doesn't see Ruth. 

KIDS Mommy! Mommy! 


Jony turns to see that the kids are pointing at the 1. 
where Ruths mug shot is being shown in a news report. 


Suddenly there is a KNOCK, and Tony keeps his eves on the 


1V while backing toward the front door. 

Opening the door, he finds Gail and kathleen, smiling. 
TONY Seah’ 

GAIL \ir. Stoops? 

TONY eal. 


The kids come running up and hang on Tony's legs. Gail 
and kathleen look at them, smiling. Kathleen holds a 
CAMERA. 


GAIL And you must be Micah and Jolene! 

Kathleen takes a picture: POOF! 

INT. MOTEL - HERITAGE BANQUET ROOM 

The press conference is under way. NORM reads a 


statement from behind a podium. Dr. Charlie Rawlins 
and others stand behind him. 85 
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Only some four or five reporters and two cameramen 
are on hand. The rest of the room is sparsely filled with 
enthusiastic Baby-Savers. 


Norm is lit by the harsh light of camera-mounted lights. 
His lips are too close to the microphone as he speaks - 
his voice distorts, his P’s pop, and his S's hiss. 


NORM We know Ruth Stoops; we were in jail together and 
have a close, personal relationship with her and her baby. 


Norm smiles that avuncular smile of his, peels off his half- 
vlasses. 


NORM You know, it’s funny. Ruth even told us she wants a 
daughter, and she wants to name her Tanya. Does that sound 
like a woman who wants to kill her baby? So we support 
Ruth, but we oppose the pro-abortion forces who are seeking 
to use her as a symbol by coercing her into doing something 
she clearly doesn't want to do—butcher her unborn baby, 


REPORTER Recent National Alerts by the Baby-Savers 
haven't attracted nearly the numbers they used to. We know 
Akron was a big disappointment for you. How many people 
do you actually expect to show up this time? 


NORA There is a tremendous outpouring of Christian love 
and support for Ruth, so much so that concerned citizens 
from all over the nation—even Blaine Gibbons, our national 
chairman—are committed. So we're expecting, oh, many 
people, thousands, over the next few days. And there's some- 
thing else very exciting to announce. For that I'm going to 
turn the microphone over to Dr. Charlie Rawlins, the director 
of our local Family Women’s Health Center. Charlie, why 
don't you tell us about it? 


Norm and Charlie trade places. Charlie readjusts the 
microphone, and it squeaks into position. 


CHARLIE Thanks, Norm. I'm very proud to say that an 
anonymous donor who heard about Ruth Stoops’s plight was 
moved to reach out in a very special way. 

Charlie dramatically reaches behind the podium and 
pulls out an outsized check mounted on foam board. 


CHARLIE |'m holding here a check for $15,000, made out, 
as you can see, in the name of Ruth Stoops, to be presented to 
her upon the birth of her child, to give both mother and child 
afresh start in life. 


INT. DIANE’S LIVING ROOM - DAY 
CLOSE ON RUTH 


RUTH Fifteen thousand dollars! 


The others, also gathering in front of the TV. shush her. 
Ruth stamps her feet. 


REPORTER (1:0.) The Baby-Savers also said three differ- 


ent couples have volunteered to adopt Miss Stoops’s baby, 
should she accept the cash offer but decide not to keep the 
child. 


THE TV VISUAL 
shifts from the press conference to the OUTSIDE OF 
DIANE’S HOUSE, whence DON MATTOX reports. 


MATTOX 1:0.) Meanwhile, anti-abortion protesters con- 
tinue to arrive outside this house where Ruth Stoops is appar- 
ently staying. The house belongs to Diane Sieglar, said to be 
an abortion-rights activist. 

On Diane’ porch, way bebind Don, a woman can be 
seen smiling and waving both her arms: it’s Ruth. 


MATTOX (1.0) So the question on everyone's mind is, 
what will Ruth Stoops do? Only she knows, and for now she's 
not talking. Don Mattox, Evewitness News. 


Watching the 1V. all do a double take. They look up and 
see Ruth just outside the door, jumping up and down. 
Growing yells and cheers come from the highway. 


Harlan pulls Ruth back inside. 
HARLAN What the hell do you think you're doing? 


RUTH [im rich! Didn't you hear? I'm rich! Fifteen thousand 
dollars! | can’t believe it! I've got to go talk to Norm. Where's 
that check? 

HARLAN Jou re not going anywhere. 

RUTH Let go of me! 


RACHEL Ruth, listen to me. You've got to be very strong. 
You've made your decision, and you've got to stick to it. 
RUTH It's my choice, right? It's my body, right? Can't | 
change my mind? 

DIANE ()f course you can change your mind, Ruth. That's 


what this is all about. Just make sure you're doing it for the 
right reasons. 


RUTH Fifteen thousand dollars sounds like the rightest 
reason I've had to do anything in a long time. 


RACHEL 11 to think clearly about this, Ruth. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars might sound like a lot of money, but don't act 
impulsively. There are more important things to consider. 
RUTH Like what? 

DIANE Like everything you've already been thinking about. 
Are you really and truly ready to have a child? 

RUTH | had four other kids, and | didn’t make a cent. 


Besides, they said they got people to adopt. 


DIANE Then are you prepared to give up another child? 





That hits a nerve. 

RUTH That's my business. 

RACHEL And can you stay off drugs and alcohol for the 
next seven or eight months? Don’t forget you're facing very 
serious charges. You may be forced to spend your whole 
pregnancy in jail, maybe longer. 

RUTH | can give up drugs if 1 want. 

Everyone gives her a look. 

RUTH (/rustrated) Goddamn it! How come every time | 
want to do something, somebody tries to keep me from 
doing it? (Losing all control) WHY CAN'T LEVER DO WHAT 
| WANT? 


INSERT - PRO-LIFE GUY ON HIGHWAY ~- DAY 
He monitors Diane's house with a dish-mounted shotgun 
microphone and headset. 


GUY (70 10 one in particular) Somebody's shouting, 


INT. BACK IN DIANE’S LIVING ROOM 
Ruth sits on the sofa, crying, her face in her hands. The 
women surround her, trying to console her. 


Diane sits next to Ruth, rubs her shoulders, puts her 
head against Ruth's back. 
DIANE We know it’s hard. We know. There, there. 


RUTH (/brough tears) How can | turn down so much 
money? All my life I've never had a chance. | have nothing 
to live for. No one loves me. 


DIANE We love you, Ruth. 


RUTH That's bullshit, that’s what that is. Nobody loves me. 
If | had money, | could have been a good mother. My life 
would be different. I'd be a good mother. 


Ruths sobs continue unabated. Peter steps forward to 
offer words of comfort in his quiet, sensitive voice. 


PETER And, Ruth, don’t forget, if you reject the Baby-Savers’ 
offer, you'll be sending a strong message that a woman's 
choice can't be bought. 


Ruth suddenly stops crying, lifts her head. blinks a few 
limes. 


RUTH Send a message? 

Rachel and Diane glare at Peter. 
PETER What? What'd I say? 

Ruth stands up slowly. 


RUTH You want me to send a message? 


RACHEL Wait a minute, Ruth. All Peter meant was. . . 


RUTH Oh. | get it—that’s why you don’t want me to 
change my mind. It’s rea/ important to you. But what about 
me? 1 don't have anything, You all got everything! What are 


you going to do for me? ARE YOU GOING TO GIVE ME 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS? 


A silence falls over the room. No one knows what to say, 


no One excepl— 


HARLAN Sure. I'll give you fifteen thousand dollars. 


All eves are on Harlan as he limps up from the back of the 


room. Drying her tears, Ruth searches bis face. 

RUTH You will? 

DIANE Whoa, whoa, whoa. Hang on a minute. 
lenoring Diane, Harlan brings his face close to Ruth’. 
HARLAN \e). 

DIANE /l:rlan! 


RUTH You're not fucking with me, are you? Because if 
vou re fucking with me 





HARLAN | never fuck with anyone. | got my Agent Orange 
settlement, and if I can level the playing field for you, I will. | 
won't let their fascist money be a factor in your decision. I'm 
going to give you fifteen thousand dollars so you can do 
whatever it is vou want to do. 


RACHEL Stop this, both of you. Right now. 


RUTH (Calculating) Does that mean... that if... | have 
the baby I can get thirty thousand dollars? 


Everyone looks at Harlan as if he has created a monster. 


DIANE Hold on here! 


HARLAN (/eoring Diane) Then let me rephrase it. Fif- 
teen thousand from them if vou have the kid, fifteen thou- 
sand from me if you don’t. Now you can choose treely again. 


DIANE Harlan, you can't do this! 
HARLAN | just did. 


EXT. AIRPORT — DAY 

A small private prop plane taxis to a stop. Along its side 
is written “STOP ABORTION NOW!" next to the logo of 
the Baby-Savers. 


Norm, Gail and others wait on the tarmac. 


The plane's door has a small porthole encircled by a 
“Baby-Savers” life preserver. BLAINE GIBBONS, founder 
and national chairman, peers through the round window. 
The door swings open, and Blaine, a Bible under one 
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Blaine, a handsome man in his late 40s, is accompanied 
by five people, among them ERIC, a 13-year-old boy 
wearing a turtleneck shirt and tweed blazer. 


A couple of the pro-lifers take pictures when Norm and 
Blaine shake hands. 





NORM Bil:ine, | can’t tell vou how much it means to me 
to all of us—that vou declared the alert and came so 
quickly. 

BLAINE No, Norm, / 777 grateful to.vou. When you told me 
about what's going on here, | was more outraged than I've 
been in a long time, and, believe me, there're a lot of things 
in this country that outrage me. Hello, Gail. 


Norm watches as Gail kisses Blaine’s cheek. 


GAIL God bless you, Blaine. 


INT. DIANE’S OFFICE —- DAY 

Diane, Rachel and Harlan are speaking in hushed tones. 
In the background, through the closed glass French 
doors, we can see Ruth watching TV. 


RACHEL [f this gets out, it'll do irreparable damage to us. 
You know how it will be perceived—like we're paying her to 
have an abortion. 


DIANE The Baby-Savers will have a field day. 





As he speaks, Harlan removes his PROSTHETIC FOOT, lays it 


on the table, scratches his stump. It passes uncommented. 


HARLAN This has nothing to do with anyone except Ruth 
and me. Look, I've been in charge of security at the clinic for 
a long time now—free of charge—because | believe in per- 
sonal freedom. And because | believe in personal freedom, 
I'm going to do what [ want. I'm acting as an individual here. 





RACHEL So you're promising that Women’s Services Clinic 
and Pro-Choice have nothing to do with this? This is strictly 
between vou and Ruth. Because we'll deny we had any 
knowledge of it. 

HARLAN Yeah, veah, veah. Don’t get your panties all 


bunched up. Who do you think you're dealing with here? | 
was in Special Forces. 


RACHEL (70 Diane) What about Ruth? 


INT. DIANE’S LIVING ROOM ~- DAY 
Ruth is seated on the sola, focused on listening to her 
Walkman. 


TAPE /1.0.) ... for retired servicemen. That's why the FHA 
makes home ownership possible for low-income people in 
the first place. Take out a pencil and paper. Make a column 
down the left-hand side listing all your assets. Across the top . .. 


Behind Ruth and across the room from her, Harlan opens 
one of the French doors to Diane’ office. We can see him 
calling Ruth, but his voice is barely audible. Finally he 
shouts loudly enough to be heard. 


HARLAN Ruth! Ruth! 
Ruth pulls her headphones off and turns around. 
HARLAN We need to talk to you. 


RUTH 10 you have a pen and paper? ‘Cause | need a pen 
and paper. 


HARLAN Sure. Could you step in here for a minute? 


INT. DIANE’S OFFICE - DAY 
Ruth sits facing Rachel and Diane. Harlan stands nearby. 


DIANE The thing is, about this “deal” between you and 
Harlan, well, we've been talking, and we just want to make 
sure that vou understand what— 


HARLAN (Cu//ing her off) Ruth, they don’t want you to 
tell anvone where you got the money, okay? 


RUTH Okay. 


RACHEL You sure? This is very important. You can’t tell 
anyone—ever. 


RUTH | won't. 
RACHEL Because if you do... 


Ruth locks her lips with an imaginary zipper and throws 
away the key. 


DIANE That's great, Ruth. 


RUTH Now can | have a pen and paper? 





EXT. MOTEL - DAY 
Two black Cadillacs pull up, and Blaine emerges with his 
entourage. 


Pro-lifers wearing, appropriate hats, T-shirts and buttons, 
and carrying signs and coolers, pile into a big yellow 
school bus. They look as though they are going to a ball 
game. 


When they spot Blaine, they cheer, yell his name, and 
crowd to get a look at him. Blaine works the crowd - 
smiling, waving, pointing his finger and winking at peo- 
ple he vaguely recognizes. A couple of cute young pro- 
life GIRLS watch him in awe. 


Norm trails behind, unacknowledged. 
INT. BLAINE'S HOTEL ROOM - DAY 


Blaine comes out of the bathroom still padding his face 
and neck. Norm is sitting at a table by the window with 





Eric. Blaine picks up an ice bucket and hands it to Eric. 


BLAINE (Go get us some ice, will you, Eric? 

ERIC Sure, Blaine. 

Blaine tousles Eric's hair affectionately as he leaves. 
BLAINE Good kid. Have | ever told you about him? 
NORM Yeah. 


Blaine unties his tie, takes off his cuff-links, and removes 
his shirt as be speaks. 


BLAINE His mother was on the steps of an abortuary, about 
to go inside and murder her child, when she heard the voice 
of a young Christian. He said to her, “You don’t have to do it; 
you don’t have to walk through that door. God loves your 
baby. He'll take care of it.” She stopped, turned to that young 
man with tears in her eyes and said, “I was waiting for just 
one person to tell me not to go through with this. I'm an 
unmarried woman, and having a child will be a terrible 
hardship in my life. But no one around me cared enough to 
give me the strength to accept my baby, no one but you. 
Thank you for saving my baby.” That young Christian was 
me. | founded the Baby-Savers that very afternoon. 


Eric comes back in with the ice. 


BLAINE Years later, | met that woman again at a rally, and 
she introduced me to Eric. Let me tell you, that was the 
proudest day of my life. 


Blaine quickly wipes away a tear, puts an arm around 
Eric. 
NORM That's a beautiful story, Blaine. Praise God. 


BLAINE They think we're a dying breed, Norm, those of us 
who care about life. But we can’t stop fighting, not for one 
minute. Not when this country has a dirty, unflushed toilet 
instead of morality. Not when lives like Eric’s are at stake. 
And not when some local Judge Bean tries to hang a fetus. 


NORM (S/anding up) Well, then, you're probably anxious 
to get out to the protest site. We can go right now. 


BLAINE Sit down, Norm. 


Norm sits. Blaine sits opposite him and hands a plastic 
bottle of massage oil to Eric. 


BLAINE Eric? 


Eric stands behind Blaine, applies oil to his shoulders and 
begins working it in. 


BLAINE What's all this about fifteen thousand dollars? 
NORM What do you mean? 
BLAINE What's the idea behind it? 


NORM We just thought, well, you know how the pro-abor- 
tionites are always accusing us of caring about the baby only 
while it’s in the womb? 


BLAINE Hm-hm. Go on. 


NORM We wanted to show them that we're committed to 
the child after birth, too. Ruth can’t even support herself, let 
alone a baby. We didn't want money to be a factor in her 
decision. 


BLAINE That's a nice thought, Norm. I just wish you'd 
cleared it with me first. (7o Eric) Enough. (7o Norm) How 
long do you think fifteen thousand dollars can really last 
someone these days? Our monthly fax bill alone runs close to 
two thousand dollars. Did you ever think it might look like a 
cheap attempt to buy this woman off, like some kind of 
bribe? 


Norm looks out the window, gathers his dignity. 


NORM 4 few of us pledged all we could to make fifteen 
thousand dollars. And everyone agreed to give up the picnic 
this year. We may seem like unsophisticated small-town 
people to you, but we have our pride. 


BLAINE Oh, I'm sorry if I'm hurting your feelings, Norm. 
But we've got a National Alert here, the first in a long time, 
and an important one. We can’t afford another loss, and we 
can’t afford any more of your mistakes, like this—what’s her 
name?—Diane. 


Blaine leans over, takes a dossier from his briefcase and 
tosses it onto the table. Diane's picture slides out. Humili- 
ated, Norm looks down. 


BLAINE Maybe | am a little too passionate sometimes, but 
that’s who I am. And that’s why | founded this ministry and 
continue to lead it with every last drop and pore and cell of 
my being. If we really want to demonstrate our compassion 
and our commitment to saving lives . . . 


Blaine takes a dramatic pause. 


BLAINE ... then we should be offering her at least thirty 
thousand dollars. 


Blaine picks up the telephone, dials. Norm regards him 
with profound admiration. 


BLAINE |'m going to dip into our discretionary fund and 
save this woman's baby. 


INT. KITCHEN 
Harlan is standing over the sink, wolfing down a bowl of 
soup and eating slices of bread from a plastic bag. 


Ruth stands at the doorway. The bowl under his chin, 
Harlan finally notices Ruth. 


RUTH Thanks for the money, Harlan. 
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HARLAN Sure. 

RUTH ‘Cause it’s really going to help me out. Thanks a lot. 
HARLAN \No problem. 

RUTH You married, Harlan? 

HARLAN Nope. Got a couple of ex’s on the payroll, though. 
RUTH You got a girlfriend? 


Harlan lowers his soup, stares at Ruth so hard it makes 
her uncomfortable. 


RUTH What’ 


HARLAN You coming on to me? Because if you're coming 
on to me, you can just forget it. 


Ruth looks down. 


RUTH | wasn't coming on to you. | just wanted to thank 
you. 


HARLAN Well, | don’t need any gratitude. In fact, | hate 
gratitude. 


Harlan sets his bow! in the sink and pours himself a cup 
of black coffee. 

HARLAN So what are you going to do with all that money, 
Ruth? 

RUTH Oh, | got plans. 

HARLAN Plans? 


RUTH Big plans. | haven't got it all worked out yet, but, see, 
| know a way to get a house . . . 


HARLAN 0h), « house? 

RUTH Yeah, and with the extra money | can get a car and 
set myself up in a business or go to California. | never seen 
the ocean— 

HARLAN (/):/errupling) Ruth, | don’t mean to burst your 


bubble, but you and I both know that money'Il be gone in 
three days tops. 


RUTH Fuck you! You don’t know anything! 
HARLAN What's the matter, Ruth? Can't take a little tough 
love? 


Harlan pushes his way out through the kitchen door, and 
it slams bebind him. 


INT. RUTH'S ROOM - DAY 
Ruth sits on the edge of the bed listening to her Walk- 
man, a pouty, resentful look on her face. 


TAPE (10.) .. . government foreclosures, bank foreclo- 
sures, and estates in probate, to name just a few. (A ew 


voice. a womans, interrupts) This is the end of Tape One, 
Side Two of the Larry Jarvik system. To continue, go to Tape 
‘Two, Side One, now. 


RUTH Shit. 


She takes off her headphones and looks around, restless 
and uneasy. Her glance strays to beneath the dresser. 


Ruth gets on all fours. There, amid dust bunnies, a penny 
or two and a pen cap, she sees the bottle of Courvoisier 
lying on ils side. 


ANGLE UNDER THE DRESSER 
Ruth lies flat on the floor and reaches to grab it. She acci- 
dentally pushes the bottle, and it rolls right toward us. 


EXT. HIGHWAY - DAY 

For the first time, we get a sense of the still small but 
growing scope of the protest. 

Cars, campers, and a TV NEWS VAN are parked in an 
adjacent field, as are a half-dozen portable toilets on 
trailers. 


A farmer holds a sign reading “PARKING, S5- 


Several highway patrolmen, their squad cars parked on 
the shoulder, direct traffic and try to keep people off the 
highway. 


PATROLMAN St:y off the highway. Stay of the highway. 


A school bus full of pro-lifers arrives, as an empty one 


heads back to town. A patrolman keeps bis eve on them as 
the passengers pour out. 


EXT. END OF DIANE’S DRIVEWAY — DAY 

Harlan and a couple of the bikers stand back and allow a 
car to pass before blocking the way again with a log. The 
next car pulls up - AMAN AND WOMAN in a dilapidat- 
ed Chevy, wearing slightly disheveled clothing. 


HARLAN Jel’ 

WOMAN I'm Carol Stoops. I’m here to talk to my sister, 
Ruth. 

HARLAN Sorry, lady, can’t do it. 


WOMAN Just tell her I'm here. | know she'll want to see 
me, 


HARLAN First of all, | can neither confirm nor deny that 
anyone by the name of Ruth Stoops is on the premises. 
Second, nobody gets onto the property unless | or somebody 
else already on the property recognize them personally. 
The man begins to write on a piece of paper. 


WOMAN But Ruth's my sister. Just tell her I'm here. 











The man seals the paper in an envelope and hands it to 
Harlan. 


WOMAN Give her this note, will you? It'll prove to her 
who we are. 


Harlan takes the note. 


HARLAN |'!/ see what | can do. Now move your vehicle 
off the property. 


WOMAN We'll park and come back. 


The woman backs the Chevy out, churning up gravel. 
Harlan starts down the driveway and opens the envelope. 
Written in a twisted. childish scrawl, the note reads 
“Killers go to hell, you slut.” 


A BIKER, who has been talking to another woman, yells 
oul to Harlan. 


BIKER Hey, Harlan, there's a lady here says she’s Ruth’s mom. 


INT. UPSTAIRS HALL - DAY 

Ruth opens her bedroom door and peeks into the empty 
hall. Voices waft up the stairs. Bottle in hand, she heads 
toward Diane's room. 


INT. DIANE AND RACHELS ROOM - DAY 

Ruth first turns on the small TV and then busies herself 
examining Diane and Rachel's things — bedside items 
and books, the knickknacks on top of the dresser. Swig- 
ging from the bottle, she opens Diane's closet and looks 
through the dresses, hats and shoes. 


She opens the BEDSIDE DRAWER and finds a long, 
tapered, battery-powered “MUSCLE RELAXER.” Ruth gig- 
gles, searches deeper into the drawer and pulls out a .38 
caliber HANDGUN. 


EXT. HIGHWAY —- TWILIGHT 

A Cadillac pulls up and Blaine, Norm and Eric get out. 
They walk along surveying the troops, all of whom 
express their joy at seeing Blaine. 


An ACTION NEWS-FOUR TV crew approaches Blaine 
and prepares for an interview. 


BLAINE You are a network affiliate, aren't you? 


INT. DIANE’S ROOM - TWILIGHT 
Wearing one of Diane's dresses, Ruth sits at the vanity 
table making herself up between swigs of cognac. 


Meanwhile, on TV, the local ACTION NEWS starts. 
INT. DIANE’S LIVING ROOM - EVENING 


Diane. Rachel and the rest of the crew watch the lead 
story. 


TV VISUAL: Blaine Gibbons out on the highway being 
interviewed. He stands next to Norm and is lit by the 
harsh light of the video camera. Behind them, eager pro- 
liiers mug, hold up their signs toward the camera. In the 
corner of the screen is the logo “ACTION NEWS - LIVE: 


BLAINE /1/0.) ... and Ruth, if you can hear me, | want 
you to know that we're here for you, that we're praying for 
vou day and night. Earlier today a generous donor offered 
to help you financially, so that money would play no part in 
vour decision. Well, people all over the country have been 
moved by your plight in the same way, and their pledges are 
pouring in— 


REPORTER /1.0.) You mean more people are offering 
money? 


BLAINE (1:0.) That's right—the fund for Ruth and her 
baby now stands at nearly twenty-seven thousand dollars, 
donated by Americans who won't stand by and see a baby die 
needlessly simply because the mother is poor. 


All react, visibly expressing their disgust. 


Immediately they hear a big *WHOOO!” from upstairs, 


followed by the sound of a door flung open and the click- 


clack of high heels. 


Ruth comes downstairs—first walking, then falling. She 
winds up on the floor, still clutching the bottle in one 
hand. 


RUTH ‘Wwenty-seven thousand dollars! Where's Harlan? | 
got to talk to Harlan again. 


Peter and Rachel pick her up, take her to the couch. 
RUTH Hiey, let me go. 

Diane yanks the bottle out of Ruth's hand. 

DIANE Ruth, where did you get this bottle? 

RUTH Nowhere... found it. 


DIANE Like maybe in the liquor cabinet in the kitchen? 
You know you shouldn't be drinking. 


RUTH What—for my baby? You don't give a fuck about my 
baby. You want me to kill my baby. But they want me to have 
my baby, and they want to give me twenty-seven thousand 
dollars. Harlan! Harlan! 


DIANE Shut up! You're not going to start bargaining with 
Harlan again. This has gone too far. 


RUTH HARLAN! 


DIANE That's enough. I'm not going to argue with a 
drunk. 


RUTH Either you let me talk to Harlan, or I'm going to run 
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off right now and have my baby. I'll go right now. I'll go right 
now' 


Ruth tries to get up, but Diane pushes her back down on 
the couch. 


DIANE Listen to me, and listen good. | spent nine months 
in a secret life among people I hated, and I've blown all that 
work on you, on you and defending your right to choose. | 
expect at least a little cooperation from you in return. We've 
been up thirty-six hours straight trying to help you, making 
all the arrangements, trying to make everything as easy as 
possible for you, and this is how you repay us. 


RACHEL We have done everything you've wanted. And 
someone very important is coming tomorrow all the way 
from New York just to help us get you to the clinic. 


RUTH Fuck off! | don't care. My body belongs to me. If] 
can't talk to Harlan, I'm going to go have my baby . . . 


RACHEL (70 /e/er) Get her upstairs. 
PETER Come on, Ruth. Let’s have a rest. 


Peter helps hoist Ruth up and starts taking her toward the 
stairs. Ruth writhes. 


RUTH Let me go! Let me go, you fuckers! Let me go... 
INT. RUTH'S ROOM - NIGHT 

Ruth's head hits the pillow. She is barely awake. 
RUTH | want to talk to Harlan... 

DIANE Sleep it off. 

RUTH [at me. 

Diane turns off the light and leaves. 

Ruths grogginess turns swiftly into sleep. 

DREAM: 

EXT. ALLEY - OVERCAST DAY 

Ruth walks down the alley. At her feet she notices a red 


line of paint. She hears a distant HISS. She follows the 
line around the corner ahead and sees: 


A YOUNG GIRL 
spray-painting the line. She disappears around the next 
corner and Ruth follows, her pace quickening. 


Ruth rounds this new corner just in time to see the little 
girl, still spraying, disappear under a large rolling steel 
door that closes after her with a loud bang. 


Ruth drops her bag, runs to the door, knocks loudly with 
her fist, pulls up on the handle. 


Suddenly she is in a - 


EXT. VACANT LOT - DAY 

littered with pop cans, cardboard boxes, discarded 
refrigerators and mattresses. As opposed to the overcast 
skies of the alley, here the sun beats down hard. Ruth 
kicks up dust as she walks. 


She wipes beads of sweat from her forehead and grips 
her throat in a gesture of thirst. She goes to a lopsided 
old refrigerator and apprehensively opens the door. 


OUT POPS CHARLIE, 
the pro-life counselor, wearing a black cape and top hat. 


Ruth is startled, and the applause of tiny hands further 
startles her. She turns around and sees: 


A DOZEN LITTLE GIRLS 

wearing identical white party dresses seated in tiny chairs. 
There are party decorations, a table of neatly wrapped 
presents, and a banner that reads, “Happy Birthday.” 


Charlie, wearing a demonic, reproachtul grin, wags his 
fleshy finger in Ruth's face. 


CHARLIE You forgot to wash behind your ears. 


Charlie's hand reaches around the side of Ruth’s head 
and pulls a plastic model fetus from her ear. It's magic! 
The children applaud with delight. 


Charlie holds the model fetus between finger and thumb. 
With a deft bit of sleight of hand and a puff of his magic 
breath, he makes the fetus vanish into thin air. Amazing! 


Charlie proceeds to produce fetus after fetus from 
behind her ears, from her nose, her elbows, her knees 
and finally just out of midair. He drops each one into his 
top hat, now sitting on a little table. 


Soon the hat overflows with fetuses. 


CLOSE ON RUTH'S FACE, 
and as we pull back, we see she is the only passenger on 
a _ 


INT. FAST-MOVING BUS - DAY 

The light coming from outside is extremely bright, and 
Ruth can see nothing through the windows. There is the 
faint hum of the bus’s engine and an occasional blasting 
honk. 


Ruth steps into the aisle and on unsteady legs pulls her- 
self toward the front of the bus. 


A partition shields the driver from view. Ruth reaches the 
partition and peers around it. An eerie figure in a black 
uniform and white gloves is at the wheel. Ruth draws 
near and is about to see his face when - 


THE LOUD HONK 


of a horn startles Ruth awake. 


INT. BEDROOM —- MORNING 
Ruth opens her eyes, her head upside down on the 
screen. The honking continues amid distant singing. 


Ruth sits up, suppresses her nausea and rubs her 
abdomen in pain. She staggers out of bed and goes to 
the window. Just beyond the trees, out on the highway, 
she sees - 


A HUGE MASS 
of people and cars. The honking comes from a truck try- 
ing to make its way through the throng. 


Ruth looks, blinks, winces in pain. 


THE DEMONSTRATORS 
in the front line hold hands and sing. 


DEMONSTRATORS °\i! we are saaaying . . . is give 
Baby Tanya a chaaaance . .. All we are saaaaying . . . is give 
Baby Tanya a chaaaance . . .” 


In the distance, Blaine Gibbons, now wearing all white and 
flanked by Gail and Norm, walks among the protesters, 
singing along with them, occasionally stopping to greet a 
small child or lay a comforting hand on the shoulder of a 
woman lost in prayer: 


On top of the Baby-Savers control van now sits a huge 
poster depicting the photo of Micah and Jolene taken by 
Kathleen. Underneath them reads, “Mommy, wheres 
Tanya?” 


RUTH (4 whisper) Tanya. 


Ruth feels a jolt of pain and grabs ber lower abdomen. 
Raising her hand, she sees that it is RED WITH BLOOD. 


She runs to the bathroom. We hold on the door and from 


inside hear her painful moans. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. RUTH'S ROOM —- MORNING 

Ruth now sits on the bed embracing her shins, her head 
resting on her knees. She rocks gently back and forth. 


There is a rap at the door. Ruth doesn’t respond. A louder 
rap. 
RUTH 0.5.) Yeah? 


The door opens, and Diane comes in. Her tone is concilia- 
fory, ginger. 


DIANE How vou doing today? 
RUTH |'m not feeling so good. I feel strange. 


DIANE | understand. I’m sorry | lost my temper last night. 
Ruth nods. Diane tests the waters. 


DIANE So .... what do you think? You still considering their 
offer? 


Ruth shakes her head. 


DIANE Okay, then. Let's put all that behind us. As soon as 
you're ready, come on downstairs, okay? 


She starts to leave. 
RUTH Diane? 
DIANE Seal’ 


RUTH There's something important I got to tell you. This 
morning when | woke up— 


Ihe walkie-talkie on Diane's belt squawks, and she takes it 
off her belt. 


HARLAN /1/0.) Diane, do you read me? 
DIANE | read you. 
HARLAN (1 :0.) She’s coming in. Have Ruth on standby. 


While Diane speaks, we move closer to Ruth. Something in 
her shifts—she seems to have a sudden idea, a revelation. 


DIANE Understood. Over and out. (70 Ruth) So what were 
you saying? 

RUTH Oh. Uh, | just wanted to make sure about the money. 
Did Harlan tell you for sure where he was going to leave the 
money? 

DIANE (/ipatient) That's between you and him. Where 
did he say it was going to be? 

RUTH At the clinic. On the bottom right shelf behind the 
front desk. In a red and black bag. 


DIANE Then that’s where it'll be! 


A growing THWP THWP THWP sound coming from outside 


draws Ruth and Diane to the window. They see— 


A HELICOPTER 
approaching. 


EXT. HIGHWAY - MORNING 

The pro-lifers look up and watch the helicopter’s 
approach. Their hair is blown back. Perhaps a shadow 
falls over them. 


THWP THWP THWP. 
ATOP THE CONTROL VAN 
Blaine and Eric watch, too. Eric lowers his binoculars. 


ERIC It's Jessica Weiss. 
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BLAINE Just like old times. 


EXT. DIANE’S FRONT YARD - DAY 
The helicopter lands. 


INT. DIANE’S FOYER - DAY 

Rachel and Diane flank Ruth, each holding one of her 
arms, bracing themselves for the trip to the copter. Har- 
lan runs up and speaks through the storm door. 
HARLAN (Green light, ladies. 

DIANE Here we go. 

The group bursts out the foyer door and heads for the 


copler. 


EXT. PRO-LIFE MOBILE HEADQUARTERS ~- DAY 
Norm and Gail watch intently, standing at the base of the 
control van. 


NORA Ilere they go! 


EXT. FRONT YARD - DAY 
As Diane, Rachel and Ruth reach the chopper, Harlan 
gestures broadly for them to - 


HARLAN (Get down! 


They reach the cockpit. Harlan opens the door to reveal 





JESSICA WEISS, a smartly dressed woman in her mid-50s. 


She wears noise-resistant headphones. 

JESSICA (Shouting over the deafening noise) You must 
be Ruth! Pleased to meet you! I'm Jessica Weiss! You're a 
very brave, very special woman! 


RUTH What’ 

SUDDENLY—an AMPLIFIED WOMAN'S VOICE pierces the 
chopper noise. 

WOMAN /0.8.) Ruth! Ruthie honey! Don’t do it! 

Ruth turns toward the road, stunned. 

RUTH /(So///)) Mom? 


Ruth runs a few steps toward the source of the voice. It's 
coming from— 


ATOP THE BABY-SAVERS CONTROL VAN 

Where Blaine stands proudly next to a WOMAN in her 
early 50s who clutches a large microphone. This is the 
same woman the biker turned away at the driveway. 


MOM (Aiiplified) | seen you on the TV, and I came right 
away. Listen tome, Ruth. Don’t you do it! What if I'd aborted 
you? 


Harlan is trying to drag Ruth back to the copter. She grabs 
his megaphone. 


RUTH (/hrough the megaphone) M least | wouldn't have 
had to suck your boyfriend’s dick! 


One hundred and fifty people cringe. 


MOM (Amplified) Don't you bring that up again! That's 
ancient history. I've been saved! 


Ruth gives her mom the finger and heads for the copter, 


followed by Harlan, Diane and Rachel. 


MOM (Avplified. continuing) Don't do it, Ruth. Take the 
money! 


Blaine grabs the microphone from Ruths mom and 
begins lo bark out orders. 

BLAINE All right, everybody—Tanya’s on the move! Let's 
shut down Auschwitz! 


EXT. FRONT YARD - CONTINUOUS 
The helicopter takes off and Harlan waves it on. 


INT. HELICOPTER - DAY 
Ruth looks out the window. 


EXT. HIGHWAY — RUTH'S POV - DAY 

The huge throng of protesters starts running down the 
highway underneath the helicopter, waving their signs 
and yelling. Ruth has a bird's-eye view of Diane’s house, 
the protesters, the whole scene. 


INT. HELICOPTER - DAY 
Ruth looks down at the scrambling horde. 


EXT. HIGHWAY —- MORNING 
As pro-lifers run swiftly past him, Norm stands at the 
base of the control van directing traffic. 


Gail gathers signs and loads them into a car as people 
speed past her. 


EXT. WOMEN’S HEALTH CLINIC — DAY 
TRACKING ALONG a line of stern, yellow-shirted clinic 
defense volunteers standing arm in arm. 


A walkie-talkie in the hands of a volunteer crackles to life 
with an update. 


WALKIE-TALKIE (1 :0.) They're at the airport. Ten min- 


utes, everybody. Ten minutes. 


EXT. AIRPORT — DAY 

Harlan leads the way as Ruth, Diane, Rachel and Jessica 
run across the tarmac, buffeted by wind from unseen 
chopper blades. 





The group reaches a vehicle covered in a satiny sheath. 
Harlan snaps the cover off to reveal: 


A WHITE STRETCH LIMOUSINE. 


RUTH \\ow! 

JESSICA No, no, no. This is all wrong. 

Ruth climbs in, starts exploring. 

RUTH [oes this have a TV and champagne and everything? 
JESSICA (70 Diane and Rachel) We're not going in this. 
It sends entirely the wrong message. 


HARLAN 100k, lady, do you know how many strings I had 
to pull to get the only bulletproof vehicle in the state? Now 
unless you think that designer scarf of yours is going to 
deflect buckshot, you better get in. 


Ruth leans out, impatient. 


RUTH (mon, you guys. Let’s go! 


INT. CAR - DAY 
Jessica sits next to Ruth. Diane and Rachel sit opposite. 
After an awkward silence, Jessica takes Ruth's hand. 


JESSICA Ruth, | just want you to know from a lot of per- 
sonal experience | understand exactly what you're going 
through. It must have been very hard for a person like you to 
turn down all that money. | admire your strength. 


RUTH Well, actually, Harlan’s going to— 

Jessica’s cellular phone springs to life: CHIRP. CHIRP. 
JESSICA I'm sorry. Excuse me a moment. 

Diane and Rachel, unseen by Jessica, glare at Ruth and 


gesture for her to dummy up. 


EXT. RURAL ROAD - DAY 
A long line of pro-life cars backed up at a stop sign, their 
left-turn blinkers flashing. One by one, the cars stop, pull 
forward and turn left. Sandwiched in the middle is the 
Baby-Savers’ control van. 


INT. CONTROL VAN - DAY 

Norm is at the wheel. Blaine stands next to him, cursing 
the traffic. He reaches rudely over Norm and leans on 
the horn. 


BLAINE Can't you people drive? 


EXT. HIGHWAY - DAY 
The white limo races past. 


INT. LIMO — DAY 


Ruth sees something out the window and points excitedly. 


RUTH Look, everybody, look! 
The others lean over and peer out the window to see: 
EXT. SKY - DAY 


An airplane towing a banner that reads: “CHOOSE LIFE 
RUTH? 


INT. LIMO AGAIN 
Ruth is delighted. Diane, Rachel and Jessica are indignant. 


JESSICA | can't believe these people. 


HARLAN (Over bis shoulder) Wang on, ladies, we're al- 
most there. 


EXT. WOMEN'S HEALTH CLINIC — DAY 

FROM OVERHEAD 

We see that the pro-choice volunteers are in an oval for- 
mation at the edge of the driveway, a dozen or so pro- 
liters walking back and forth in front of them. 


The limo approaches and the clinic defenders clear the 
way, Opening up just enough to allow the car to pene- 
trate into the driveway before closing ranks again. 


Ruth, Jessica, Diane and Rachel emerge from the limo 
and hurry into the clinic. As soon as they are inside, 
three or four pro-life cars arrive from the farmhouse, 
squealing to a stop and disgorging their passengers. 


INT. WOMEN'S HEALTH CLINIC — DAY 
The party is greeted by SARAH SCHNEIDER, director of 
the clinic. 


SARAH Jessica Weiss, it’s an honor to have you. I'm Sarah 
Schneider. 

JESSICA | know. We've spoken before. 

SARAH (7/0 Ruth) And you must be Ruth Stoops. 
RUTH Iii. 


SARAH I'm going to ask you to go fill out some papers and 
have a blood test. Then you'll meet with another woman and 
myself for counseling. Okay? 


RUTH Okay. 
Ruth looks concerned, turns to Diane. 
RUTH (Whispering) Where's the bag? 


DIANE (Whispering back) | don’t know anything about a 
bag! 


Ruth turns to the RECEPTIONIST. 95 
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RUTH Excuse me. Do you have anything back there for me? 
On the bottom shelf? 


RECEPTIONIST Why, yes. Harlan left this here for you. 


She pulls out the red-and-black gym bag and hands it to 
Ruth. 


RUTH That's it. 


Ruth clutches the bag to her chest. 


INT. REGISTRATION ROOM 

A cheery stout NURSE takes Ruth’s history, writes Ruth's 
responses on a clipboard. Ruth still clutches the bag to 
her chest, and she shakes one leg impatiently. 


NURSE Whooping cough? 
RUTH No. 

NURSE Diptheria’ 
RUTH No. 


NURSE (kay. In the last seven months, have you visited 
any of the following countries: Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Bhutan, 
Burkina Faso . . . ? 


RUTH Excuse me. Where's the bathroom? 


INT. BATHROOM - DAY 
Ruth sits on the toilet lid and opens the gym bag. Inside is 
a black hefty bag filled with stacks of $100 bills. 


She starts counting the money, smells it, covers her 
mouth to suppress her joy. 


She looks up and sees a small window with textured 
opaque glass above the toilet. She smiles. 


She tries to open it. It is locked both with a sliding latch 
and with a couple of two-by-fours that keep the window 
from sliding up. She unlocks it, removes the wood and 
pulls upward with all her might, but to no avail. It's 
jammed shut. 


Ruth begins to panic, hits the window with the butt of 
her hands, seems to give up. Then - she searches 
through her bag and pulls out the bottle of BRAKE 
FLUID. 


She douses the sides of the window with the viscous 
brown liquid and tries again to open it. Victory. 


The window looks onto the - 


EXT. SIDE ALLEY - DAY 

between the clinic and another building. The alley is 
fenced in at both ends. At one end, through a finely 
woven high fence, Ruth can see the crowd of protesters. 


The coast seems clear, but suddenly Ruth sees a - 


YOUNG PRO-CHOICE VOLUNTEER 
with a walkie-talkie on patrol beneath the window. 


She ducks back inside. 


INT. BATHROOM - DAY 
There's a knock at the door. 


NURSE /0.5.) Ruth, is everything all right in there? 
RUTH Yeah. Just need a minute. 

NURSE (0.5.) Take your time. 

Ruth forces herself to think, think, think. 


EXT. SIDE ALLEY - DAY 

The young volunteer stands beneath the window. Above 
him, unseen, a porcelain TOILET-TANK COVER slowly 
emerges and drops on his head. 


He is not knocked unconscious, but all he can do is roll 
on the ground clutching his head. 


VOLUNTEER (Ooooo0owww! 


Ruth throws the gym bag out the window and then 
squeezes out herself, falling to the ground beside the vol- 
unteer. 


VOLUNTEER Hey, where are you going? Hey! Hey! 


Ruth reaches into her bag and pulls out Dianes .36 
REVOLVER and points it at him. 


RUTH Shut the fuck up or you're dead! 


There's a small opening through the fence into the side alley 
of the adjacent building, and Ruth squeezes through it. 


EXT. SIDE ALLEY OF ADJACENT BUILDING - DAY 

Ruth emerges and walks back to the parking lot of this 
building, then all the way around the building and onto 
the street. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

Holding her sack, Ruth walks with her head down. She is 
3 half-block away from the clinic, at the edges of the 
packed crowd. They are now in a frenzy, and they chant, 
“Save Baby Tanya! Save Baby Tanya!” with violent energy. 


EXT. CLINIC —- DAY 

At a weak point in the clinic defenses, Kirk has managed 
to squeeze himself under the fence and is now making 
his way across the lawn, commando-style, his belly tight 
against the earth. 


From out of nowhere, Harlan leaps onto Kirk's back and 
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begins to beat him on the head with his artificial limb. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

INA LONG MOVING SHOT 

Ruth passes through the unsuspecting mob like a salmon 
swimming upstream, and she hurries away. 


EXT. DOWNTOWN - DAY 
Ruth comes around the corner of a building full of aban 


doned storetronts. 


Way in the background, police and news helicopters 
circle. Distant sirens and the unintelligible sounds from a 
bullhorn are heard. 


An ambulance and two fire trucks roar past her en route 
to the clinic. 


Ruth walks down the block, away from us. 


INT. ELECTRONICS STORE - DAY 
With awe and wonder, Ruth promenades along a wall of 
IV's. 


ALL THE TELEVISIONS 
are carrying the same live news coverage of the melee at 
the clinic. 


Ruth absently picks up a remote control and presses a 
button: at once all the channels change to a SOAP 
OPERA. 


INT. BUS STATION TICKET COUNTER - EVENING 
As she waits in line, Ruth now carries both the gym bag 


and a large sack trom the electronics store. 


The line moves torward, and Ruth tells the TICKET PER 
SON where she wants to go. 


EXT. BUS STATION —- NIGHT 
A bus with the words “TUCSON” above the windshield 
pulls out of the bus port and turns onto the street. 


INT. BUS — NIGHT 

We travel down the aisle and find Ruth in the backseat, 
her face lit by the glow of her new battery-operated 
portable TV. She wears earphones. She sips a beer. She 
takes a breath, looks around the bus, and her glance talls 
directly on us. She scowls. 


RUTH What are you looking at? 


THE END 
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Writing and 
Directing 
Citizen Ruth 


A Talk with Alexander Payne 
and Jim Taylor 
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Alexander Payne [director/co-screenwriter] was born and 
raised in Omaha, Nebraska. He studied history and Span- 
ish literature at Stanford University, during which time he 
spent extended periods in Spain and Colombia, the latter 
with a grant to research and write a history of Medellin. 
Payne later attended UCLA's graduate program in film 
production, where he made several shorts, including his 
50-minute thesis film, The Passion of Martin, which 
played at over 20 film festivals, including Sundance, 
Montreal and USA-Dallas, where it won a Special Jury 
Prize. The film also had a theatrical run in Los Angeles, and 
was broadcast on England’s Channel Four. 

Jim Taylor [co-screenwriter] grew up in Seattle and 
received his B.A. from Pomona College in English litera- 
ture. After graduating, he worked at Cannon Films in Los 
Angeles as a production coordinator and development 
assistant. In 1987, he traveled to China with a grant to 
study that country’s motion picture industry. Returning 
to L.A., Taylor worked for three years with the director 
Ivan Passer. In 1992, he used his winnings from an 
appearance on “Wheel of Fortune” to move to New York 
and enroll in the graduate film program at New York Uni- 
versity, where he received his M.F.A. His short film, 
Memory Lane, played at a number of international and 
domestic festivals, winning several awards. 

Citizen Ruth - Payne and Taylor's first feature film - 
premiered in the dramatic competition at the 1996 Sun- 
dance Film Festival. Currently, the two filmmakers are 
collaborating on a novel adaptation which Payne will 
direct. Both are also developing their own writing and 
directing projects. 

The version of Citizen Ruth published here is the final 
draft, completed in April 1994. The original screenplay 
was 114 pages long. 


How did you two meet? 


Alexander Payne: We met like 10 or 11 years ago, but we 
were just acquaintances. Then, in 1989, I had a two-bedroom 
apartment in Silverlake and I needed a roommate, so | put the 
word out through friends and Jim showed up. We became 
friends, and then we started working together. 


How did you come up with the idea for Citizen Ruth? 


Jim Taylor: We certainly weren't looking to make a film about 
the abortion debate, but we kept seeing these stories in the paper 
and on television that seemed to be great material for satire. 
People were getting into some pretty absurd situations. 


AP: We thought there was a movie there, and the potential for a 
good, dense satire not just of the abortion debate but of Ameri- 
cana. 


When did you actually begin writing? 


JT: In the spring of "92. We wrote a first draft in about 6 months. 
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Did you do any research into Norma McCorvey, the woman 
better known as Jane Roe in the Roe v. Wade Supreme Court 
case? Her experiences as a working-class woman “used” by 
the pro-choice movement, followed by ber recent defection to 
Operation Rescue, seem at least superficially similar to 
Ruth's. Did you read ber autobiography, \ Am Roe? 


AP: We didn’t read that, but we did a lot of research. 


JT: Yeah. I have a huge file box full of articles on the subject. 
And we went to a bunch of protests, talked to different people— 


AP: If you read the newspaper regularly, you can't avoid doing 
research. It’s there every day. 


JT: And what we found happening a lot was that the research we 
did actually confirmed what we'd already written. You know, 
we'd write speculatively about certain things, inventing very 
specific details, and then we'd be astonished to find that there 
were people who actually behaved that way. 


AP: What's great about Norma McCorvey’s story is that the 
“heroine” —like Ruth—of this epic political story is herself 
highly flawed, and really belongs to no side other than to 
herself. 


JT: And her relationship to the people “helping” her is very 
troubled. There’s no love lost between them. And despite herself, 
she becomes the instrument of some larger social issue. 


Can you talk a bit about constructing the character of Ruth? 


JT: A big issue for us was she was this person who does all these 
things that are on the surface reprehensible, even repulsive— 


AP: But she’s still an innocent; you root for her. 


How do you manage to write an appealing character who em- 
bodies those contradictions? 


AP: Appeal comes from truthful and complex characters. | hate 
when movie people say, “Your lead character has to be sympa- 
thetic.” which for them means “likable.” I don’t give a shit 
about “liking” a lead character. | just want to be interested in 
him or her. You also have to make the distinction between liking 
a character as a person and liking a character as a character. | 
mean. I don’t know whether I like Alex in A Clockwork Orange 
or Michael Corleone in 7he Godfather as people, but | adore 
them as characters. Besides, “liking” is so subjective anyway. So 
many American movies of the '80s and early “90s bent over 
backwards to make the protagonists “likable” in a completely 
fraudulent way, and I detested them. 


JT: People would read the script and say, “How can you make a 
movie about this person? People won't want to watch this 
because they aren’t going to care about her in the end.” They 
felt like she wasn’t involved enough in her story, that she wasn’t 
present enough. And we felt very strongly that, once you actually 
see her, “in the flesh,” all of that sympathy and connection 
would be there. 


\ 


AP: Also, Ruth was more passive in our first draft than she 
ended up becoming in later drafts, and our choice to make her 
more active was to find her self-serving qualities—her orneri- 
ness and feistiness—and the way in which she acts based on 
what's in front of her face in any given moment. So that evolved 
over several drafts. That sort of character, who's like a bull in 
everyone else’s china shop, is really fun. It’s great to have this 
amoral presence among all these people who think of them- 
selves as supremely moral. 


JT: Regarding Ruth’s character, though, there were some very 
strong notes people consistently gave us that we very consciously 
ignored. 


AP: “Show her being nice sometimes.” “Maybe she could pet a 
dog.” “Have her give some of the money she gets at the end toa 
homeless person.” Just horseshit. Truth is always sympathetic. 


JT: We said, “Ruth is short for Truth.” 


What about your treatment of the other characters? However 
extreme they may be, they still remain fairly sympathetic. 


AP: Although we've been accused in some quarters of having 
stereotypical characters, people in real life are far more stereo- 
typical than we presented them in the movie. Real fanatics never 
change the subject; we really wanted to have the characters talk- 
ing about other things. To have the fanaticism be present, but 
not always the subject of conversation. 


JT: Hopefully, you can in some way see everyone's perspective. 
Even if you watch the movie and come away with the feeling 
that it was made from a specific point of view, we didn’t write it 
with that agenda in mind, obviously. We definitely didn’t want 
anybody to think, “Oh, these are the villains and these are the 
good guys.” 


AP: | like everybody in the script. 





JT: We, personally, didn’t feel that judgmental about anyone— 


AP: And at the same time, extremely judgmental. We don’t 
judge them at all, yet we judge them harshly, like people in real 
life. 


JT: There's that great line from Swift, about loving humanity 
and hating humans, which is really important to keep in mind 
when you're writing satire. Everyone is fair game, Dut at some 
point you have to have compassion. 


AP: To write satire you have to take an essence of truth and then 
give it a little dollop of sour cream. Some people might see it as 
stereotypical, but it’s just taking something you see in people 
and bringing it to the fore in order to have comic fun. 


JT: We gave this script to many different people to read: men, 
women, pro-life, pro-choice. After reading it, a lot of people said, 
“Oh, you can’t do that, you've taken things too far here.” Well, 
that’s exactly the kind of stuff people love when they see the 
movie. That's a really interesting thing, because people will say, 





“You can’t have Blaine traveling around with this young boy,” 
but then people love it when they see it onscreen. 


AP: People don’t know what the movie is. | mean, one reason 
- this was so hard to get made is that it is such a straight-faced 
satire. A lot of people read this and didn’t get the humor; they 
thought it was like a bad TV movie. Hopefully now with the 
other stuff we write together it will be an easier sell, because 
_ we've done the transformation to the screen for this one. 


JT: And this was always written for Alexander to direct, so we 
didn’t have to make everything really clear. | mean, we tried to 
make the irony, the humor, clear in the directions, but when I 
talked earlier about ignoring people's notes, a lot of that had to 
 dowith knowing that Alexander would direct it. 


How do the two of you write together? 


_ Ji: We did a little bit of work separately on this script, but most 
of the time we sat together in front of the computer, handing the 
keyboard back and forth. 


| AP: Now we have two keyboards. 


Alexander, as the director, are you constantly deciding 
whether a certain scene or segment will work for you visual- 
ly when you're writing? 


AP: During the writing process either one of us can veto any- 
thing. There were very few cases—actually, | can’t think of 
any—where we disagreed about something and I said, “Well, 
I'm going to direct it so | want it this way.” 


JT: A little of that happens in the last go-round but we'd just 
have a mild discussion/argument and come to a conclusion. 


AP: But | trust Jim and his taste, and he trusts me and my taste. 


Your tastes are apparently quite similar, judging from the 
short films each of you wrote and directed previous to this. 


AP: He’s slightly wackier than | am. 
JT: | don’t know... 
AP: | think you are. /both laugh] 


_ JT: I think the way I would describe the difference is that you 
have a little more of an angry edge to what you do. 


Alexander, your short film, The Passion of Martin, was cer- 
lainly more extreme in its violence than Jims was. 


AP: Well, | had a lot of anger to express in that film. /both 
laugh] 


JT: | think I’m usually voting for the— 
AP: Safer route? 
JT: Umm—gentler? 


AP: Well, | remember when we were in the middle of writing 
this film, and you have so many doubts, and I hadn't directed a 


feature yet. “Is this script any good? Is this line any good? Is my 
life any good? Am I ever going to make a film?” | have to say 
that I never fundamentally doubted the merit of this script, and 
through four years of talking about it, writing it, directing it, 
editing it, I've never gotten bored with it and its essence. But | 
remember seeing Bunuel’s Viridiana again while we were writ- 
ing this, and driving back from the theater and being so on fire 
from its courage and its boldness, and Buijuel’s willingness to be 
responsibly subversive. People always say, “Yogng people have 
all this anger,” yet Buiiuel never lost his anger, or his belief that 
we don’t live in the best possible world. So Viridiana was also an 
important influence on this film, for that kind of anger and 
subversiveness. And Ace in the Hole. 


JT: Basically, we make each other laugh, and that’s the most 
important thing. And we both have a similar, dry sense of 
humor, so the tone is consistent. 


How did you manage to sustain that comic tone throughout 
this film, which deals in fairly dark subject matter? 


AP: Well, let me make a comment about the word “dark.” 
Because American filmmaking in the '80s became so happy- 
faced, anything real—on a human level—is by now considered 
dark. I don’t see this film as being dark, I see it as being real— 
at least real to how I perceive things. There’s no true comedy 
that’s not based in pain. 


Did you use any kind of structural tools—an outline, for 
instance—when you were working on this? 


JT: We had the barest outline before we started, and we basically 
knew where we wanted the story to go. 


AP: But we never make a thorough outline or use file cards or 
anything like that. It’s hard for us to know what we're going to 
write before we write it. 


Was Ruths miscarriage something you came up with imme- 
diately as a way to resolve the story? 

JT: | think it was in the first draft, but we had some other possi- 
bilities. 

AP: We got criticized for that. 


| read somewhere that in one screening, somebody in the 
audience called it a “cop-out.” 


AP: Yeah, because she doesn’t supposedly make a choice. 
JT: But she does make up her mind, she just keeps changing it. 


AP: But in basic screenwriting, you have a character with a 
goal, and you set up as many obstacles as possible toward the 
character reaching that goal. And just before the climax of the 
film is when most of those obstacles appear. 


Also, it’s a logical outcome for the character of Ruth, who 
doesn't seem to be able to identify with either of the options 
presented to her. 
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JT: Well, we felt like it was really the only option, not because it 
took her decision away from her, but because it actually gave 
her a decision. It gave her the power to say, “Boy, | can pull 
something over on these people.” It had to do with her, with giv- 
ing her some victory in the midst of all these other people. And 
also to just see this huge crowd of people fighting each other 
when the problem had been flushed down the toilet. Alexander 
groans] Since the movie was never meant to be either a pro- 
choice or a pro-life movie, we don’t care what kind of a state- 
ment her having a miscarriage makes, we're making a state- 
ment about something else— 


AP: Something larger, for me. 


You've talked about Buniuel and Wilder as influences; what 
about Preston Sturges? His name keeps being invoked in 
reviews of the film. 


AP: | don’t know why. I mean, I guess I’m flattered, but I'm not 
that big a student of Preston Sturges’s films. I like some of them, 
but some of them tire me. 


JT: By the way, regarding your question about the writing 
process, and whether we used an outline: one thing is that we 
never tried to cram this story into some kind of a Syd Field 
notion of how a script should be, how a story should be told. It 
had more to do with whether it felt right or not: that was really 
our only criterion—that it had some shape to it, however small. 
And when Ruth is sitting in her chair and makes her decision to 
not tell them she’s had this miscarriage, that’s her tiny change. 
That's it. She hasn't changed that much. A lot of people asked us 
about that. 


AP: And many people ask us what happens after the film ends. 


JT: Yeah, there's been a lot of pressure to say that she turned her 
life around after the last scene. We never felt like that was what we 
were interested in showing. She might have, but probably not. 


This script feels like it was written as much to be read as to be 

filmed. I'm thinking of some of your lines of direction, like 
“Ruth is beside herself, and beside the two Ruths is Gail’ 
purse.” 


JT: Well, it's supposed to be a fun story, so putting in stuff like 
that sustains the tone. | mean, there are some writers who write 
very specifically to readers—like Shane Black—but we never 
thought about that. 


AP: We write it so that we enjoy reading it. 


JT: But that kind of thing did get us into trouble, because some 
people didn’t know how to read it. There’s a danger to writing 
this kind of a film, because you're not making it really clear that 
something is funny—I mean, you're not giving people cues like 
having someone bash their head into a ladder — 


AP: Well, | think stylistically having things, even in the final 
film, be ambiguous as to tone—unsureness as to whether to 
laugh or scream—is great. 


JT: Another of our influences is the radio monologist Joe Frank; 
we're both avid fans of the way he infuses the humor with so 
much pain. It’s unsettling. 


AP: And the script, I think, suggests a harsher film. When you're 
finally shooting, you tend to mitigate a lot of that harshness 
because you become aware of how much you want to entertain 
every single minute, however unsettling it is. | mean, the biggest 
laugh in the film is probably also the most suggestive of her 
pain, when she tells her mother that if she’d had an abortion at 
least she wouldn't have had to “suck her boyfriend's cock.” The 
audience goes wild, but what it suggests is really painfu!. That's 
her whole backstory in one line. 


JT: That's the whole movie, in that one line: Sometimes people's 
lives are really hard. As much as you can judge them for what 
they do, it’s just so hard to make it from point A to point B. My 
other favorite line in the script is at the Stoney’s house, when 
they admonish Ruth: “We don’t really sit in those chairs.” That's 
my vote. 


AP: For me, also, it’s when Gail is yelling “Baby killer! Baby 
killer!,” and then asks somebody to save her a jelly doughnut. 


JT: We hope that people who are involved on either side of this 
issue will at least recognize that setting: the mundanity of a lot 
of it, like standing outside of the clinic, waiting around. 


You finished your first draft in six months? 


JT: Yeah, but | had a day job during a lot of that, so it was a 
little difficult for us to get together. And then after the first draft, 
| moved to New York, so Alexander came to New York twice and | 
went to L.A. twice. 


AP: We kept rewriting and rewriting all the time. We went 
through one dead-end producer, so there was a lot of dead 
time—a year and a half—before another producer, Cary 
Woods, signed on. It still took another year and a half before 
actual production, and we kept rewriting, unpaid. Just to make it 
better and better. 


How many drafts? 


JT: Five or six. Even though it was frustrating taking so long to 
get the movie made—I mean, many scripts never get made, so 
we're not complaining—but there was this long tease, so it was 
in a way a big luxury for us to continually be able to rewrite and 
tighten it up. So when we got out to Omaha, we were comfort- 
able with it before going into production. 


AP: It was great, also, because Jim was there the whole time, 
doing second-unit direction and doing a lot of support work, so 
that when, for instance, we could only get a location for one day 
instead of two, he could make some changes during the day and 
then show them to me later that night. 


So you were there the whole time, Jim? 


JT: Yeah, it was great. It was like a writer’s dream. | was never 








surprised by what he did because we'd talked about it so much. 
In this case, I was able to be so involved with it, even in postpro- 
duction. 


Who did you approach for financing once you had the script? 


JT: Well, it was all driven by the fact that Alexander had some 
~ cachet as a first-time director after his short film, so there was a 
lot of interest. 


AP: Cary Woods had been with Peter Guber and Jon Peters when 
that film came out, and had tried to sign me to a writing/direct- 
ing deal with them. Among all the people I'd met out of film 
_ school who had expressed some interest in me, he was the only 
~ one who two, three years later had remained unflagging in his 
interest. 


JT: Cary made this movie, with very difficult subject matter, 
happen. And he never interfered in the creative side of things—I 
mean, there were a few things we weren't able to shoot because 
of budget concerns, but otherwise— 


AP: We had disagreements about casting from time to time, 
which is to be expected, but we came to really trust each other, | 
think. 


_ Did he go to studios for financing? 


AP: Well, no. Previous to him I had some other producers who 
took it to some studios, who all said “no.” 


JI: Also, people felt that it was “old news,” and then all of a sud- 
den an abortion doctor would get shot, or Norma McCorvey 
would join Operation Rescue—it just doesn’t seem to go away 
as an issue. 


When did Miramax get involved? 


AP: Cary had had these financiers from New York—who had 
funded Kids—who lost interest in Ruth at the last minute, but 
by that time he had developed a relationship with Miramax, and 
they eventually agreed to finance it. 


When did Laura Dern get cast? 


AP: A few months before shooting began. Somehow the screen- 
play had gotten to her, and she liked it and called us up. 


JT: Something we hadn't thought of, but which there is a lot of 
discussion about, is writing an interesting female lead, because 
there’s a tremendous advantage in getting someone of Laura 
Dern’s stature interested. There just isn’t much material out 
there for all of these terrific actresses. 


AP: Many fine actresses expressed interest in the part. 


Well, you ended up with many fine actresses in the film: 
Swoosie Kurtz, Mary Kay Place et al. Did you ever feel like you 
would be able to populate the film with such bigh-caliber 
performances? 


AP: | was prepared to shoot the film in Omaha for $300,000 on 


16mm with no known actors, and that would have been fine, 
too. But how it ended up was pretty close to ideal. 


How did you manage to snag Burt Reynolds, especially for 
the part of Blaine? 


AP: Well, his name came up, and we thought that was a good, 
fun idea. He read it, and said that, while he liked the script very 
much, he was going to have to pass, because he didn’t want to 
confuse his audience—maybe it was too risky. We called his 
people back and said, “Will Mr. Reynolds accept a meeting with 
the producer and director?” And the word came back that he 
would, and that he was happy to explain why he had to pass. 
Anyway, the producer couldn't make it, so I went alone to Burt's 
suite at the Bel Air hotel. We spent 90 minutes talking, and by 
the end of it he had agreed to do it. I just told him, | said—what 
did I say? 


JT: Well, you had him autograph your Gator soundtrack 
album— 


AP: That was at the end. I just said, “It’s kind of weird comedy, 
but I can’t help thinking that most Americans agree with a basic 
point of it, which is that we're kind of sick and tired of the abor- 
tion debate.” And that comedy and satire are valid forms to 
explore and express that. And he agreed. 


How long was the shoot? 
AP: Seven six-day weeks. We finished in late May of "95. 


This draft we're publishing contains quite a bit of material 
which didn't make it into the film. Besides some fairly major 
cuts we'll talk about in a little bit, there was a lot of pruning 
of scenes, such as the one near the beginning when Ruth goes 
into a hardware store to buy patio sealant. In the script, she 
has an antagonistic conversation with the owner before leav- 
ing the store. That was cut out of the final film; what hap- 
pened to it? 


AP: That was shot, but we cut it to speed up the first reel. 
How long was your first assembly? 
AP: The editor's very first assembly was two-and-a-half hours. 


JT: It’s actually an interesting thing. You probably know when 
you're shooting that you're going to leave the scene at a certain 
point. But if there’s a line or two that carries the scene to some 
other kind of conclusion, why not shoot it? Then you have the 
option to keep it later on. Also, it gives the seene—if you do cut 
it out—that sense of momentum—it’s continuing, but you're 
leaving it to move on to something else. 


In your script, Ruth has an “Environments” tape she plays 
on her Walkman whenever she’s huffing, which results in 
some pretty loopy fantasy sequences. Were these too expensive 
fo shoot? 


AP: No, that was a case of getting on location and thinking that 
that was sort of stupid. It was better to just have her looking at 
Continued on page 228 
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FADE IN: 

OPENING CREDITS OVER: 

AERIAL SHOT of a shopping mall in the San Fernando 
Valley. 


The helicopter CAMERA hovers and moves slowly IN on 
WORKMEN erecting a neon sign over the mall. We 
watch them put the finishing touches on the lettering 
and then see them turn it ON. It flickers in the smoggy 
Valley air. We read: “THE RANDY DREYFUS MALL. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM, TUNNEL TO CLUBHOUSE - NIGHT 
as various Viking players walk up the tunnel to the club- 
house after a game. As they pass CAMERA we see 
WILLIE ST. JAMES, left fielder; RENNIE PANNIZARDI, 
third baseman; D.J. PICKETT, second baseman; HARRY 
GLUGG, first baseman; BERNIE LAZARRE, catcher; SPIC 
MENDOZA, center fielder et al. 


The other players pass silently, then we see RANDY 
DREYFUS, shortstop. Dreyfus is tall, broad-shouldered, 
walks with an athletic gait. He is dragging his ass, looking 
dejected. He PASSES CAMERA, then. . . 


INT. CLUBHOUSE - NIGHT 

Randy sits in front of his locker, still in his uniform, 
absently autographing baseballs as Willie St. James, al 
the adjoining locker, talks to him: 


ST. JAMES | don't know about you, man, but my tax- 
man’s getting me out of paper. Interest rates this low, you 
gotta be crazy to be in paper. You know what I'm in, man? 


Randy shakes his head absently. 

ST. JAMES Windmills... 

Bernie Lazarre walks by and says: 

LAZARRE Charlie wants to see you, Shovel. 

Randy nods, puts the pen and ball down, gets up. heads 
off as: 


ST. JAMES | figure it's a good place to be. The wind doesn't 
stop blowing, you know what | mean? 


INT. MANAGER'S OFFICE - NIGHT 

CHARLIE GONSE - 60ish, grizzled, dyspeptic — sits at his 
desk, uniform half off, picking at a salad with a plastic fork 
as Randy enters. Gonse looks up from his salad, takes a 
moment to focus, as if he’d forgotten why he wanted to 
see Randy; then: 


GONSE | don’t know why the hell | had the goddamn 
bypass if I have to eat this shit. Sit down, take a load off. 


Randy sits down on a chair opposite him. 


GONSE (an | tell you what | think the problem is here? 
Lack of focus. That's the problem. E6 in the top of the ninth. 
The top of the ninth is no time for E6. 


RANDY The ball was in the hole... 


GONSE Marty Marion would've nailed the guy by three 
steps. Marty Marion didn’t have a goddamn shopping center 
named after him... 


RANDY I's a mall... 


GONSE You re only 28 years old. You got a gorgeous wile, 
kids, you're pulling down five point six a year not to meniion 
TV and merchandising. You're a shoe-in for the Hall of Fame 
if you don’t get hurt or start putting powder up your nose. All 
you gotta do is keep your eye on the ball. So what the fuck’s 
wrong with you? 


RANDY | ‘ve been a little distracted lately, Charlie. 

GONSE Distracted? | don’t need distracted. I need hits and 
runs, that’s what I need. We're in a pennant race here in case 
you haven't noticed. We're six and a half out and sinking. We 
don’t start winning some games, we're going to be playing 


golf in October. You want to play golf or you want to go to the 
World Series? 


RANDY The World Series. 


GONSE Then get your head out of your ass... . (Zhen) | 
think you ought to see someone. 


RANDY See someone? What do you mean? 


Gonse reaches into his drawer, takes out a business card 
and hands it to Randy, who looks at it, puzzled. 


GONSE This guy’s supposed to be good. He cured that left- 
hander with the Dodgers who liked to play with his pud on 
the mound. 


RANDY You really think | need to see a shrink? 
GONSE (n't hurt. 
RANDY Jesus, | don't know . 


GONSE It’s sports medicine. One hundred percent de- 
ductible. 


And with that Gonse goes back to his salad. Randy sits there 


for a moment before realizing that Gonse ts no longer 


lalking to him. 
RANDY Is that all, Charlie? 
GONSE (Jowth full) Over and out. 


INT. CLUBHOUSE, THE SHOWERS - NIGHT 

A large room with a dozen showerheads. Empty now. 
Randy turns one of the showers on hot, gets under the 
spray. He stands there, eyes closed, letting the hot water 








bake him. When he opens his eyes, he sees D.J. Pickett 
at another shower. In the steamy shower room, it seems 
like a surreal vision. 


Randy closes his eyes again, puts his head under the 
spray. Then, very slowly, he opens his eyes to see the 
second baseman, his back to him. Pickett is a well-pro- 
portioned African American. 


Randy looks at D.J. while the second baseman has his 
back to him. When D.J. turns around, Randy averts his 
eyes. Embarrassed, he starts to shampoo his hair very 
thoroughly. 


EXT. STREET IN A NICE SECTION OF LOS ANGELES - NIGHT 
as Randy pulls a BMW 850i into the driveway of a 
sprawling contemporary Nouveau Santa Fe house. He 
clicks open the automatic garage door, pulls the car in. 
He gets out of the car, a sports bag over his shoulder, 
and is heading for the door to the house when he sud- 
denly stops short, looks down at his foot. Though we 
don't see what he has stepped in, we ought to have a 
pretty good idea when he mutters: 


RANDY Shit! 


INT. HOUSE —- WITH RANDY 

as he opens the door and walks down a hallway leading 
toward the kitchen, where a gangly, uncoordinated 18- 
month-old Dalmatian, CALVIN, sees Randy and starts 
running to greet him. As the dog jumps up on him, 
Randy gets his shoulder under his front paws and sends 
him sprawling into the Sub-Zero. As the dog bounces off 
the refrigerator and lays there recovering: 


RANDY How many times do I got to tell you, Shithead, 
that’s not the way you break up a double play? 


Randy continues toward the living room, past the Enter- 
tainment Nook, up the stairway to the second floor. 


WITH Randy as he stops in front of the partially closed 
door of his daughters’ bedroom, peeks in. The room is 
illuminated by a night-light. Randy’s 8-year-old twin 
daughters - MEGAN AND DAPHNE - sleep in twin beds, 
their retainers glistening in the moonlight. He enters and 
gives each of them a kiss, then continues toward: 


THE MASTER BEDROOM SUITE AND BATHROOM 

a couple of acres of deep-pile carpet and lots of mirrors. 
Lying on the bed is Randy's wife, SUSIE, reading a 
paperback novel. Randy enters. 

SUSIE Hi... 

RANDY Ili... 


SUSIE The ball was in the hole... 


Randy nods, continues toward the bathroom, stopping at 
the Exercise Nook—a mirrored area between the bed- 
room and the bathroom where a number of sophisticated 
and expensive training machines are kept. Randy strips 
off his Lacoste T-shirt, gets out of his trousers and hops on 
the Road Warrior Exercycle. He turns it on, adjusts the 
road gradient to 10 degrees, allaches body probes and 
starts to pedal. 


After a moment, Susie appears in the doorway, looking 


ravishing in a Victoria’s Secret nighlie. 

SUSIE Should | wait up? 

RANDY (Pedaling) Not tonight. | gotta work out. 
SUSIE You've been working out a lot lately. 
RANDY [in in a slump. 

SUSIE ‘ell me about it. 


And with that pointed remark, she turns and heads back 


lo the bedroom. Randy cranks up the road gradient to 15 
degrees and starts to pedal harder. 


EXT. SHOPPING MALL, SAN FERNANDO VALLEY - DAY 
ON the neon sign that reads “THE RANDY DREYFUS 
MALL.” PAN DOWN TO: a large crowd of KIDS with 
baseball gloves and balls to autograph and their PAR- 
ENTS, as CHET WALSH, the city councilman represent- 
ing the area, gives a speech into a microphone. Behind 
him stand Randy, Susie, Megan and Daphne - decked 
out in matching jumpers. Beside them we see the Viking 
owner, JOHN D.F. WHITE, a sour, florid man in his late 
70s; and the club's Vice President for Player Relations, 
KEN TEFFNER, a baseball executive in his late 30s. 


WALSH ... and | don’t think there’s a finer example of 
sportsmanship and character in the game today. He not only 
leads the league in hitting but he’s a terrific husband and 
dad. He's been a role model to youngsters throughout this city 
and a terrific asset to our community. Ladies and gentlemen, 
boys and girls, Randy Dreyfus. 


APPLAUSE. Randy approaches the microphone, shakes 
hands with the councilman. He clears his throat, hesitates, 
unaccustomed to public speaking. Finally: 


RANDY Hey, how're you doing? (Beat) I'm really proud to 
have this mall named after me. | want to thank the people of 
La Crescenta and the entire Viking organization, John D.F. 
White and Ken Teffner, and especially my wife Susie and my 
daughters Megan and Daphne here behind me . . . 


He stops to point to them. More APPLAUSE. Randy clears 
his throat again, and: 


RANDY Uh... you got to play ‘em one at a time. You 
know what | mean? Baseball's a great game . . . 
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INT. DENNY'S - DAY 

as Randy, Susie, Megan and Daphne are wedged into a 
booth following the ceremony. Randy sits there, distracted, 
hiding behind a menu, as: 

MEGAN 1) we have to pay if we buy things in that mall? 
SUSIE \es. 

DAPHNE Jo we get a discount at least? 

SUSIE Afraid not. 

DAPHNE So what's the big deal? 


SUSIE Daphne, you should be very proud of your father. 
Does anyone else in your class have a father who has a mall 
named after him? 


MEGAN Heidi Krieger has a boat named after her. 
SUSIE It’s not the same thing . . . is it, Randy? 
Randy doesn't react. 

SUSIE Randy? Are you with us? 

Randy puts down the menu, looks at Susie. 
RANDY What’ 

SUSIE You okay? 

RANDY eal. 

SUSIE What're you going to have? 

RANDY | don't know... 

SUSIE You always like the Slamdunk Burger . . . 
DAPHNE [0 you know what Calvin did this morning? 
SUSIE What?’ 


Daphne leans over and whispers something in her ear: 


Susie reacts: then: 


SUSIE The Persian’? 
Daphne nods. 


SUSIE Well, he’s still just a puppy. We have to be patient 
with him. He’s very sweet. Don’t you think so, Randy? 


Randy is back behind his menu. 

RANDY Who’ 

SUSIE Calvin, our dog. 

RANDY What's wrong with him? 

DAPHNE He peed on the rug, 

RANDY No kidding... 

MEGAN He’s just a puppy... 

RANDY Excuse me. | gotta go to the bathroom. 


And he gets up and heads off to the restroom. 


MEGAN Don't forget to wash your hands. (7ei) Boy, 
Daddy's acting really weird lately. 


SUSIE It’s just the pressure of the pennant race. Don't worry. 
He'll be fine. (Picks up menu) Now, what are we having? 


CORRIDOR TO MEN'S ROOM - WITH RANDY 

as he stops at a pay phone on the wall, just outside the 
doors to the restrooms. There is a phone book attached to 
4a metal chain. Randy reaches into his pocket, takes out 
the card that Gonse gave him. MOVE IN TIGHT as we 
see Randy put a quarter in the phone, dial. A beat; then: 


RANDY Yes ...uh... I'd like to see the doctor . . . (Beat) 
As soon as possible. How about this afternoon? 


Somebody exits the men’s room. Randy turns his back. 


lowers his voice. 


RANDY When? (Beat) This is an emergency . . . 


EXT. MEDICAL BUILDING, WESTWOOD ~ DAY 
as Randy drives into the parking garage. 


INT. MEDICAL BUILDING - DAY 

as Randy, wearing dark glasses, goes up the elevator 
with other people, trying to look inconspicuous, all six- 
foot-four-inches of him. Randy exits the elevator, walks 
down the hallway, stops at a door marked: “MENDES D. 
FUAD, M.D.” He cautiously opens the door, enters. 


The waiting room contains several chairs, a table, maga- 
zines. Randy lowers his big frame into one of them, 
absently picks up a copy of People magazine with Pia 
Zadora on the cover. He opens it to the cover story, 
looks at pictures of Pia. 


He is reading with great interest, so engrossed that he 
barely notices when the door to the inner office opens 
and MENDES FUAD emerges. Fuad is a rumpled, 50ish 
Egyptian dressed in a cardigan sweater and bedroom 
slippers. In his hands is a pair of worry beads. 


FUAD \ir. Dreyfus? 

RANDY Hey, how're you doing? 

FUAD Please come in. 

INT. FUAD’S OFFICE 

as Randy is ushered into a small, cozy room with old fur- 
niture, throw pillows, a large fish tank. Fuad motions for 


Randy to sit down in an armchair opposite him. Randy 
sits. Beat; then: 


RANDY No couch, huh? 











FUAD No couch ... (Zhen) What seems to be the problem? 


Randy says nothing: Fuad sits and manipulates bis 
worry beads. A long beat of silence: then: 


FUAD | charge whether you talk or not. 
RANDY It's kind of hard to talk about. 
FUAD Why don't you plunge right in. 
RANDY You re not American, are you? 
FUAD No. I'm Egyptian. 

RANDY No shit... 


Randy looks around him, as if someone could actually 
overhear him: then he blurts out: 


RANDY | ve been having these weird thoughts, you know 
what | mean? Like I'm starting to think about this guy on my 
team... a lot. All the time... | mean, not like making the 
pivot on the double play or anything like that. 


FUAD What type of thoughts are you having? 


RANDY Jesus, | don't know about this. Mavbe | better come 
back next week. 


He gets up. heads for the door. as: 


FUAD Mir. Dreyfus, why don’t you just sit down and relax. 
Anything that gets said in this room is between you and me. 
And nobody else. Okay? 


Randy stops, nods, returns to bis chair. He takes a deep 
breath, and: 


RANDY Doc, you think someone who thinks Pia Zadora’s 
afox can be a lefty? 


FUAD | lefty? 

RANDY A queer. Swings from the other side of the plate. 
FUAD You mean a homosexual? 

Randy nods. 

FUAD Whiy not? 

Randy slumps back in his chair, takes a deep breath. 
RANDY Jesus... 

FUAD Would vou like to talk about it? 

Another long moment of silence: then: 


RANDY It started in Cleveland during the last road trip. | 
was working out with the weights, and . . . 


Randy stops again, drifts into silence. 
FUAD What happened in Cleveland? 


RANDY Nothing! (7be7; soffer) Sorry. Nothing happened 
in Cleveland. Nothing at all... What's weird, you see, is I'm 


dy Bo 


married to a looker. | got two kids . . . I'm hitting .335, with 
78 R.B.L.’s... [ mean, | got my whole goddamn life in front 
of me. | don't know what to do. 


FUAD What do you want to do? 


RANDY Is that the way it works—vou answer a question 
with another question? 


FUAD That's the way it works. 

RANDY So what am | supposed to do—ask him out on a 
date? 

FUAD That would be one way to come to terms with your 
feelings, wouldn't it? 


RANDY Jesus... 


EXT. VIKING STADIUM, OWNERS’ BOX — NIGHT 

where John D.F. White and Ken Teffner are sitting watch- 
ing the game. Randy is standing in the on-deck circle 
swinging a couple of bats. The hitter before him is D.). 
Pickett. D.J. lines a clean single to left. The crowd 
CHEERS. Then: 


PUBLIC ADDRESS ANNOUNCER bBiatting third, the 


shortstop, Raaaannnndeee Dreyfus! 


More CHEERS. The crowd starts chanting “Ran-DEE, Ran- 
DEE” as Randy drops the bats and heads for the plate. 
During this: 


WHITE How much does he want next year? 
TEFFNER His agent's asking for seven point five. 


WHITE We might as well just give ‘em the whole deal—the 
stadium, the hot dog concessions, the TV money . . . 


TEFFNER [1s the going rate. 


WHITE Why don’t we throw in my left nut while we're at it? 
They got everything else. 


Randy steps up to the plate. The pitcher. a hard-throwing 


young right-hander, delivers a 97-mph fasthall that Randy 
barely sees. The umpire calls a strike. Randy steps out of 


the box. He knocks some artificial turf lint from his spikes. 
then looks blankly at the third-base coach hanging out 
signs. Randy's not paying attention. His mind is on bis 
session that afternoon with Fuad. A long moment; then: 


UMPIRE You gonna step back in, Dreyfus, or should | 
change my plane reservations? 


IN THE PRESS BOX a half-dozen sportswriters sit with 
their laptops. FEATURE a man in his early 60s, MILT 
ZOLA, the only one who still uses a typewriter. He is eat- 
ing a hot dog and drinking coffee. The WRITER next to 
him says: 
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WRITER What the hell’s wrong with Dreyfus? 
ZOLA He's in a slump. 
WRITER He looks like he’s on another planet. 


ZOLA | remember Musial going 0 for 19 on a road trip. 
Walker sits him down for a game. Then he comes back and 
goes eight for eight the next two games. 


On the field Randy strikes out. Scattered BOOS. 


WRITER You think the Whites are going to come up with 
seven point five? 


ZOLA Charlie, look down there. What do you see? 
WRITER Huh’ 

ZOLA What do you see down there? 

WRITER The field. 

ZOLA And what are those white lines on either side of the 
field? 

WRITER The foul lines. 


ZOLA That's right. Our job is to write about what happens 
between those lines. All the rest is bullshit. 

The ORGANIST STRIKES UP the “Habanera” from Carmen, 
and the PA. ANNOUNCER announces a “Viking Stadium 


Welcome to the Ferdinand Magellan Explorers’ Club of 


West Covina,” and the Vikings take the field. 


Harry Glugg throws warm-up grounders to Rennie Pan- 
nizardi, D.J. Pickett and Randy. Randy and D.J. are both 
near the second-base bag. As DJ. fields a grounder, losses 
it lo first: 


RANDY You want to grab some Chinese tomorrow night? 
D.J. Huh? 


Gluge throws a grounder to Randy. He picks it up, losses it 
lo first. Then, to D.J.: 


RANDY There's a place off the 101 up in Ventura. Ching 
Ming’s. Got good egg rolls . . . 


As he says this, the pitcher finishes his warm-ups, and the 
catcher stands prepared to throw the ball down to second 
to complete the between-innings warm-up ritual. However. 
neither Randy nor D.J. is at the bag. D.J. looks at Randy 
peculiarly. 


D.J. Tomorrow night? What about your wite? 


RANDY She's got to visit her mother in the hospital . . . 
(Then) Fight o'clock okay with you? 

D).J. stands there staring blankly as Randy moves to the 
bag to take Bernie Lazarres throw. Then he turns, tosses it 
to D.J., who hesitates, then tosses the ball to Panni zardi. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE - FAMILY NOOK - DAY 

Calvin is blissfully chewing on a baseball glove as Randy 
descends the stairs and, still sleepy, walks toward the 
Breakfast Nook, right past Calvin. He stops, does a dou- 
ble take, sees the dog chewing on his glove, reacts. 


RANDY Shit! 


He goes over and tries to grab the glove from Calvin, who 
runs away to the other side of the room, proudly holding 
the glove between his teeth. 


RANDY Calvin, give me the glove back. 
Calvin doesn't flinch. 

RANDY Give me the goddamn glove. 
Still no glove. 


RANDY All right. This is the last warning. Drop the glove. 
I'm not kidding. 


Calvin doesnt give up the glove. Randy starts to move 
foward him, and Calvin turns and heads off up the stairs. 
With the glove. Randy goes to the stairs, shouts up: 


RANDY Okay, that’s it. You're dog meat. 

THE BREAKFAST NOOK 

where the twins and Susie are having breakfast. Randy 
enters. 

RANDY /'m going to kill that dog, I swear I am. 
MEGAN/DAPHNE Daddy! 

SUSIE He's just kidding, girls. 


Randy slumps down into a seat, grabs the paper, starts to 
read the sports. 


SUSIE You want some eggs? 
RANDY Just coffee. 

MEGAN You win last night, Daddy? 
Randy shakes his head. 


DAPHNE Boy, you guys are stinking up the place. 


A HORN HONKS outside. Susie turns to the twins. 


SUSIE That's the bus, girls. 


The twins get up. They each go over and give Randy a 
kiss, then gather their bookbags and head for the door. 
Susie brings him some coffee, sits down beside him. 


SUSIE You want to go to Nicky Blair's? 
RANDY What’ 


SUSIE Jonight. For dinner. | have the radio show from 
seven to eight. | could be there by eight-thirty. 








RANDY Uh... | got to meet with Barry tonight. 

SUSIE You're going to spend the one free night of a home 
stand with your agent? 

RANDY They're dicking around with the third year on the 
contract. 

SUSIE You're leaving on a road trip tomorrow. I'm not 
going to see you for two weeks. 

RANDY Barry says we gotta close hard. Or else we're going 
to be stuck on seven point five without incentive clauses. 
SUSIE Why can't you meet him for lunch? 

RANDY Barry doesn't eat lunch. 


Susie looks at him dubiously. 


RANDY Hey, I'm sorry. Really. ll make it up to you next 
home stand. Okay? 


EXT. FREEWAY - EARLY EVENING 
Cars heading north toward Ventura. DISCOVER Randy's 
BMW cruising in the fast lane. 


INT. BMW, ROLLING - EARLY EVENING 
Randy driving, listening to the car RADIO. 


WOMAN'S VOICE... and then | add the nutmeg and 
tarragon, the sifted flour and the apple slices and bake it at 
375 degrees for about 45 minutes . . . 


SUSIE’S VOICE Sounds delicious. 


WOMAN'S VOICE Hie likes it when he comes back from 
the golf course. With a cup of hot chocolate. 


SUSIE’S VOICE Sometimes when Randy's had a tough 
game I bake him cupcakes. He loves cupcakes with tapioca 
icing. He can eat a whole plate of them. With about a gallon 


of milk... Well, thanks for sharing that with us... (Beat) 
Hi, this is Susie Dreyfus. And you're on “Girl Talk”. . . 


ANOTHER WOMAN'S VOICE Ili, Susie. This is 
Madeleine from Chula Vista. 

SUSIE’S VOICE Hi, Madeleine. What do you want to talk 
about today? 


WOMAN'S VOICE Cellulite... 


Randy reaches over and turns the station to ROCK MUSIC... . 


EXT. CHINESE RESTAURANT - EARLY EVENING 
A nondescript Chinese restaurant with no valet parking. 
Randy parks in front, enters the restaurant. 


INT. CHINESE RESTAURANT - CONTINUOUS 
nearly deserted. D.J. sits at a booth toward the rear, pick- 
ing at a plate of dried noodles. Randy approaches, sits. 


RANDY Jou order? 
D.J. Not vet. 


RANDY The wonton soup’s real good. So are the egg rolls. 
You want to order fried rice for two? 


D.J. Sure. 


RANDY The pork chop suey’s pretty good. Maybe we ought 
to go with the steamed rice instead. Fried rice has lots of cho- 
lesterol. How's your cholesterol? 


RANDY \ine’s one-fifty. Doctor says you could run a power 
plant through my arteries. 


Randy beckons for the waiter, an old man in an ill-fitting 
suit, who trudges over and writes nothing down, as: 


RANDY (Give me the wonton soup, order of egg rolls, pork 
chop suey with steamed rice. 


Ihe old man barely moves; his eyes shift to DJ. 

D.J. Barbecued spareribs. Sweet and sour shrimp, steamed 
rice. 

Ihe old man grunts, shuffles slowly back to the kitchen. 
RANDY So how're the brakes on your car? 

D.J. Huh? 


RANDY | vot this slow leak in the brake-fluid reservoir. I've 
taken it in three times. A pain in the ass. 


D.J. It must be. 

RANDY So what's your mother’s name? 

D.J. Beg your pardon? 

RANDY | was wondering what your mother’s name was. 
D.J. Shirley. 


RANDY \Mine’s Estelle. Estelle McNamara was her maiden 
name. 


A beat of silence. as Randy searches for something else to 


lalk about; finally: 
RANDY So what do you watch on TV? 
D.J. | don’t watch much TV. 


RANDY | like to watch “Jeopardy.” I have it taped when I'm 
on the road, and when | get back | have ten, twelve to watch 
all in a row. | can fast-forward through the commercials . . . 


D.J. Randy, why'd you ask me to dinner? 
Randy looks away, very uncomfortable, says nothing. 


D.J. We've been teammates for three years. All this time 
we've never had much to say to each other outside of who 
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was going to cover second on a stolen base. So now you drag 
me up to a Chinese restaurant 60 miles out of town to ask me 
what my mother’s name is. 


More silence. as the waiter returns bringing the wonton 
soup and the egg rolls. After the waiter u ithdraws, Randy 
dives into his soup. D.J. doesn't touch his food. 


D.J. Randy, I'm going to tell you something that nobody 
else on the team knows. I've gone to great lengths to keep 
this under wraps but I'm going to tell you. I'm going to tell 
you because | think you need to know, Randy, I'm gay. 


Randy continues to eat, nods. 

D.J. Did you hear what I said? 
RANDY Uh-huh. 

D.J. Does that make you uncomfortable? 


RANDY Nal. 


D.J. So, tell me, what're we doing up here in Ventura having 
dinner when you've got a wife at home? 


RANDY | don't know... 
D.J. Have you ever... ? 


RANDY ((/ick/y) Never... (Then) I'm seeing a shrink. 
He's an Egyptian. Maybe it's just a crossed wire. I still feel 
like banging Pia Zadora so it can’t be that bad, you know 
what | mean? 


D.J. takes a moment; then, with compassion: 
D.J. | don’t know what to tell you, Randy. 


RANDY | mean, | just want to know . . . one way or the 
other. 


D.J. It’s something you just know inside you . . . Look, if 
you're not sure about this, you should probably try to ignore 
it, see if it goes away, Sometimes it does. Because, | gotta tell 
you, it’s not an easy life. (7ben) Listen, we'll pretend this 
conversation never happened. Who knows? Maybe it is a 
crossed wire. 


Randy nods, goes back to his soup; then: 
D.J. Pia Zadora? 


Randy nods, smiles. D.J. starts to laugh; Randy joins him. 
The two of them sit there laughing hysterically. 


EXT. MILWAUKEE COUNTY STADIUM - ESTABLISHING 
~ NIGHT 

Randy is at shortstop, in his gray Viking road uniform, as 
he looks over and steals a look at D.J. He keeps his eyes 
on him a few seconds too long, as the batter hits a 
ground ball to short. The ball goes right past him into left 
field. The Milwaukee fans CHEER. 


IN THE PRESS BOX Milt Zola shakes his head, writes in 
his scorecard. 


EXT. MUNICIPAL STADIUM, CLEVELAND - ESTABLISH: 
ING - NIGHT 

Randy is at the plate. He takes a called strike one. The 
crowd CHEERS. The next pitch comes in high and hard, 
and Randy swings and misses. More CHEERING. Finally, 
the pitcher throws a fastball right past Randy. As he 
strikes out, the crowd is ecstatic. Randy trudges back to 
the dugout, where Charlie Gonse glares at him. Randy 
goes and sits by himself in the corner. 


IN THE BROADCAST BOOTH the Viking announcers, 
TEDDY YACKAMOW and BUZZ DENDRIDGE, are an- 
nouncing the game: 


YACKAMOW .... Dreyfus is really struggling on this road 
trip, Buzz. 


DENDRIDGE ‘iat he is, Teddy. 


YACKAMOW He looks as if he’s getting around late on 
everything... 


On the field, Randy is taking warm-up grounders. He 
lakes an easy grounder from Harry Glugg and throws the 
hall over his head and into the stands bebind first base. 
The fans laugh. His teammates stare at him. Rand), 
embarrassed, turns and walks back to his position. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM, BOSTON - DAY 

Randy lies on the bed, staring at the ceiling, thinking 
about D.J. He is depressed, his eyes red from lack of 
sleep. He gets up, goes over to the window, looks out. 
It's a 30-floor drop to the street. He goes back to the 
phone, hesitates, then picks up and dials. Beat; then: 


RANDY Hey, Doc, this is Randy Dreyfus in Boston. Why 
aren't you picking up your phone? | can’t stand talking to 
these goddamn machines . . . If you don’t get back to me in 
five minutes I'm going to call him up, and then you'll be 
Sorry... 


Randy hangs up. He looks at his watch, walks once more 
around the room, decides that five minutes is too long to 
wait. He picks up the phone again, dials four numbers. As 
the phone rings, he curls the cord around bis finger like a 
nervous teenager. Then: 


RANDY Hey, 1),)., how're you doing? It's Randy . . . Listen, 
you want to catch a movie? 


INT. MOVIE THEATER - DAY 

A chopsocky movie. The late Bruce Lee is kicking ass. 
Randy and D.J. sit and watch, sharing an enormous tub 
of popcorn. 





EXT. MOVIE THEATER — DAY 

as Randy and D.). emerge from the movie onto a shop- 
ping street with nice shops and galleries. 

RANDY Boy, that was pretty neat, huh? 

D.J. Yeah. 

RANDY You ever see Bobby Mason in Desert Tornado? 
D.J. No. 


RANDY He's working for U.S. Intelligence on special assign- 
ment to locate this Iraqi nuclear reactor they got stashed in 
the desert. And he's, like, all alone with nothing but an AK-47 
and a couple of grenades and a radio with a bad cell . . . 


They pass the window of an art gallery. D.J. stops to admire 
a painting in the window. 


D.J. Hey, what do you think of that? 
Randy stares at it for a moment, not sure what he thinks 
of it. 


INT. ART GALLERY - RANDY AND D)). 

They are approached by an ART DEALER, a snotty type 
in an expensive suit. 

DEALER Is there something | can help you with? 
D.J. I'd like to see the painting in the window. 
DEALER That's an Yves Courier. 

D.J. So? 

DEALER It's $12,000. 

D.J. Really? 

DEALER Jes. 

D.J. You don’t think | can afford that? 


The dealer looks at D.J., who is wearing jeans and a 
sweater, dismissively; then: 


DEALER Well, we've had some interest in the painting from 
adealer in Milan... 


D.J. Is it for sale or not? 
DEALER We would require a certified check or cash . . . 
D.J. How about a gold card? 


Randy, who has been getting progressively more pissed off. 
looks at the dealer and says: 


RANDY Listen, you want me to drop-kick you through that 
window? 


DEALER | beg your pardon? 
RANDY You don’t change your attitude, I’m going to punt 


you a hundred yards. In the air. Now show him the goddamn 
painting, all right? 


The dealer, nervous. hesitates, then walks toward the win- 
dow to get the painting. 


INT. CAB, ROLLING - DAY 
Randy and D.). returning to the hotel. Beside them is the 
painting, wrapped. 


D.J. You were really great in the gallery. 

RANDY Fucking guy had an attitude. 

D.J. | like assertive people. 

Randy takes this in, almost blushes. They ride for a 
moment in silence; then: 

RANDY | had a good time. 

D.J. I'm glad. 

RANDY | mean, really... 

D.J. nods. 


RANDY | mean, usually you go to a movie with a guy, you 
don’t share the popcorn, you know what I mean? 


Randy starts to get choked up. After a moment, there are 
fears in his eves. He tries to cover them up. 


RANDY Fucking allergies. 
He starts to cry. D.J. looks at him, concerned. 
D.J. You okay? 


Randy nods, then starts to cry in earnest. Large, gulping 
sobs. D.J. takes out a handkerchief, gives it to Randy, who 
dabs at his eyes, finally recovers. 


RANDY Sorry. 

D.J. It's okay. 

Randy tries to hand him back the handkerchief. 
D.J. It's all right. Keep it. 


INT. AIRPORT - ARRIVAL LOUNGE, LOS ANGELES - NIGHT 
Various team wives and girlfriends are waiting for the flight 
from Boston. Susie stands with KAREN MOST, the wife of 
the catcher, AXEL MOST. She holds Calvin on a leash. 


KAREN (God, | hate it when they're on a losing streak. Axel 
mopes and whines—he’s worse than the baby. 


SUSIE Randy sits around playing Nintendo for hours. Barely 
looks at me. 


KAREN No...” 


Karen doesn't finish the sentence, but Susie catches her 
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SUSIE None. 

KAREN | hope they start winning soon . . . 
Calvin starts to pull on the leash. 

SUSIE Calvin, stop it... 


Some of the players begin to come through the door. Axel 
Most is among the first. He comes up to Karen and Susie. 
grunts hello, beads for the door. Karen gives Susie a mar- 
tyred look and follows Axel out the door. Harry Glugg 
approaches Susie. flashes her a boozy smile. Calvin starts 
lo BARK. 


GLUGG Hey, gorgeous, how are you? 
SUSIE Fine, Harry. (70 Calvin) Shhh... 
GLUGG Wit to get into trouble? 
SUSIE | 'm waiting for Randy. 

GLUGG Jour loss. 


And he walks away. Randy emerges. He walks up to her. 
vives her a perfunctory peck on the cheek. Calvin jumps 
upon him, starts to lick his face. Randy pushes him away 
with: 


RANDY Will you cut it out, Calvin... 

WITH them as they head for the exit and out to the park- 
ing lot. 

RANDY Why d you bring the dog? 

SUSIE He likes to ride in the car... (7hen) Bad trip, huh? 
RANDY ‘vo and seven... (Zhen, noticing) Calvin! 


Calvin has started to lift his leg on an airport lounge 
chair. Susie quickly yanks the leash to prevent him. Randy 
shakes his head, mutters: 


RANDY Jesus. 


INT. FUAD’S OFFICE ~ DAY 
TIGHT ON Randy. 


RANDY | hiite my dog. 
REVERSE to Fuad, who sits in his chair, impassively. 


FUAD Many people harbor hostile feelings toward their pets. 


RANDY He chews the shit out of the furniture, and he 
jumps on me every time I come in the door, drives me up a 
wall... I feel like... 


FUAD Like what? 
RANDY Like... never mind. 


FUAD You know what sublimation is, Mr. Dreyfus? 
Randy shakes his head. 


FUAD It's a defense mechanism. You obsess about some- 
thing other than the real problem in order to avoid dealing 
with it. What do you say we talk about what's really on your 
mind? 


Randy hesitates for a long moment. then blurts: 


RANDY | actually went out with him in Boston... We went 
to the movies. And then we looked at some art. | mean, we 
went to a goddamn art gallery. And he bought a painting and 
he asked me what I thought about it. Anyway you cut it, that’s 
gotta be a date. And then ... and then in the cab on the way 
back to the hotel . . . | started to cry. 


FUAD Do you know what I think? 
RANDY Okay, Doc, I'll bite. What do you think? 
FUAD | think this is a mating dance. 


RANDY What are you—out of your mind?! This is a god- 
damn crossed wire, that’s all. You're supposed to find that 
wire and disconnect it. 


FUAD [in not a brain surgeon . .. 


RANDY (Over him) And I'll tell you something else. I'm 
only 28 years old. | have a shot at MVP this year. I could be 
headed for the Hall of Fame. . . 


FUAD So’ 


RANDY They put a plaque on the wall. With your name on 
it. In Cooperstown, New York . . . 


FUAD Is that so important? A plaque on the wall in 
Cooperstown, New York? 


RANDY Jesus, don't you know anything about baseball? 
How do they play in Egypt? Off the pyramid, it’s a ground- 
rule double? 


Randy sits there quietly after his explosion; then: 


RANDY They don’t let lefties into the Hall of Fame, Doc . . . 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, DRESSING NOOK - DAY 

where Susie is changing for her radio show. She crosses 
to a floor-to-ceiling wall unit of drawers, opens one up, 
looking for a handkerchiet. TIGHTEN as she goes 
through a pile of handkerchiefs, comes across one she 
doesn't recognize. It is an expensive linen handkerchief 
with the initials “DP” stitched on the border. She takes it, 
looks at it strangely, puzzled. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, EXERCISE NOOK ~- DAY 
Randy is working out on the Nautilus machine. Susie 
enters, holding the handkerchiet. 








SUSIE Randy? 
He stops, looks at her, sweat pouring down bis face. 


SUSIE This handkerchief was in my drawer. Rosa must 
have found it in the laundry and thought it was mine. 


RANDY Right. 

SUSIE You know anything about it? 

She shows it to him. Randy looks at it, shakes his head. 
SUSIE It has the initials “DP” stitched in it. 


RANDY What would | be doing with a handkerchief with 
the initials “DP” stitched in it? 


SUSIE | was hoping you'd tell me. 

RANDY | don't know anybody by that name. 

SUSIE (Beat) Randy, is there something wrong? 
RANDY What makes you think there's something wrong? 
SUSIE You really have to ask? 


RANDY [1's just this slump. I'll be okay as soon as I start 
hitting. 


Susie stands there. unconvinced: an awkward beat, then: 
RANDY I'm going to grab a shower. 


And he gets off the machine and exits. 


INT. OFFICE BUILDING IN ENCINO — DAY 
Susie sits in the waiting room of a nicely furnished office. 
There is a SECRETARY working at a desk. Susie is leafing 
nervously through a magazine. After a moment, the tele- 
phone BUZZES and the secretary picks up. 


SECRETARY Jes? (Beal) Certainly. 
She hangs up. turns to Susie. 
SECRETARY Mir. Paine will see you now. 


Susie gets up and enters a closed inner office. 


INT. INNER OFFICE - CONTINUOUS 

It could be a law office except that there are no law 
degrees on the wall or legal books. Instead there are 
framed glossies of RAYMOND PAINE, an upscale private 
investigator, beside trout streams, in RV's in the desert, 
getting out of the cockpit of his private plane. Raymond 
Paine is mid-40s, tall, handsome, well-dressed, soft-spo- 
ken. He rises from behind his desk to meet Susie. 


PAINE \irs. Dreyfus. Please sit down. 
SUSIE Thank you. 


Susie sits down in an expensive leather armchair. A beat: 
then: 


PAINE What can | do for you? 


Susie reaches into her handbag, takes out the embroidered 
handkerchief and puts it on the desk. 


SUSIE I'd like to know who this handkerchief belongs to. 
He picks it up. examines it. 
PAINE | gather you found it in your husband's possession? 


SUSIE My cleaning lady found it in his pocket. She put it in 
my drawer assuming it Was mine. It isn't. 


PAINE | see. Tell me... did you have any reason prior to 
finding this handkerchief to be suspicious of your husband? 


Susie nods, clearly upset. 


PAINE | understand this is difficult, Mrs. Dreyfus, but 11] 
need all the information you can give me. 


SUSIE We were supposed to go to Nicky Blair's and he said 
he couldn't because he had to discuss his contract with his 
agent, and it was the only free night of the home stand. 


PAINE | see. Anything else? 

SUSIE He's in a slump. 

PAINE \ slump? 

SUSIE He's the shortstop for the Vikings. 

PAINE Sorry. | don’t follow baseball. Is that it? 

This is difficult for Susie: she shakes her head, blurts: 
SUSIE He hasn't been very... 
PAINE Attentive? 


SUSIE We haven't made love in two months. 


attentive to me lately. 


Paine nods sympathetically. He's heard all this before. 
SUSIE | don't think... 


Susie loses control here and starts to cry. 


SUSIE | don’t think he loves me anymore . . . 
Paine hands her a box of tissues conveniently located on 
the desk for such situations, waits for the storm to subside. 


EXT. PARKING LOT, GOLF COURSE — DAY 

D.J. and Randy approach their cars, golf bags on their 
shoulders. They open their respective trunks, put the 
golf clubs away, close the trunks. 

RANDY Well, thanks for the game. 

D.J. Randy, look, maybe this isn't such a good idea. . . 
Randy looks at him, feeling a little hurt and rejected. 


D.J. What | mean is... remember what I told you when we 115 
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had dinner? If this continues, | may get the wrong idea. You 
know, something could happen . . . 


RANDY Yeah, right. 


D.J. | mean, don’t get the wrong idea. It wouldn't make me 
unhappy, not at all. . . It’s just, you know, well, it could be 
very messy. 


Randy nods blankly, then mutters: 
RANDY See you later. 


He gets into his car. Then he starts the engine, backs up 
without looking and almost hits an oncoming car. 


INT. RANDY'S CAR, ROLLING - DAY 
as he drives, deep in thought. Absently, he turns ON the 
radio to the all-talk station. 


WOMAN'S VOICE... he’s in this league. He and a cou- 
ple of friends from work. Every Tuesday night they go bowling, 
no matter what. | mean, we could have a funeral or Open 
School Night or something, but Ed won't miss his bowling . . . 


SUSIE’S VOICE (Over her) Of course, we don't really know 
what they're doing when they say they're bowling, do we? 


WOMAN'S VOICE What...’ 


SUSIE’S VOICE Maybe the trick is to take up an interest 
in bowling. 


Randy turns UP the volume. 
WOMAN'S VOICE | hate bowling... 


SUSIE’S VOICE They say they're doing one thing, and we 
find out they're doing something completely different . . . | 
mean, who knows what they're up to? They could be any- 
place, couldn't they? Doing anything, with anyone . . . 


INT. FUAD'S OFFICE - DAY 
Randy paces back and forth, as Fuad sits in his chair with 
his worry beads. 


RANDY | think my wife knows. 
FUAD Knows what? 


RANDY That's just it. | haven't done anything yet. I just 
think about him all the time. I can’t sleep. I’m not eating. 
I'm popping everything up . . . (Beat) There's something 
about him. He’s got this, like, quiet strength, you know. He 
doesn’t talk a whole lot, but you know he’s there. | can count 
on him... It's like this silent communication. Like | know 
what he’s thinking. | can really talk to him. I never felt this 
way about a guy before, Doc. 


FUAD Could it be, Mr. Dreyfus, that you're in love? 


RANDY How the fuck can I be in love with my second 
baseman? 


FUAD Love is love. 


RANDY Yeah, but... | mean, it’s not like I just want to 
talk to him. 


FUAD What else do you want to do with him? 


RANDY Let me ask you something, Doc, and give me a 
straight answer for a change. Are you a lefty or what? 


FUAD No, I'm not, Mr, Dreyfus, since you asked, but even if 
| were it would be irrelevant to the therapeutic process. 


RANDY Some process. I’m worse off than when I started 
off. 


FUAD Growth is pain. 
RANDY Easy for you to say. 


EXT. STREET IN FRONT OF FUAD'S OFFICE - DAY 
A dark-colored Mercedes is parked across the street. 


INT. MERCEDES - DAY 
where Raymond Paine sits watching the entrance to the 
building. 


EXT. BUILDING —- DAY 

Randy's BMW emerges from the underground parking 
garage. PAN TO: The Mercedes swinging out in traffic to 
follow the BMW. 


EXT. FREEWAY ENTRANCE — DAY 

The BMW enters the freeway ramp of the San Diego 
Freeway, heading north toward the Valley, followed by 
the Mercedes. 


EXT. FREEWAY, RUN-BYS — DAY 
The BMW trailed by the Mercedes. 


EXT. STREET IN NICE NEIGHBORHOOD ~- DAY 

A truck marked “KIM SUONG FINE GARDENING’ is 
parked in front of a large, well-tended house on a street 
not far from the street where the Dreyfus house is located. 
KIM, a Korean, is working on a flower bed when he hears 
a HORN. 


ANGLE ACROSS AND DOWN THE STREET 

where the Mercedes is parked. The window lowers, and 
a pair of high-powered binoculars emerges. Paine sees 
Randy talking to Kim. Then Randy hands the gardener 
some cash. Paine reacts to this with curiosity. 


EXT. OAKLAND/ALAMEDA COUNTY STADIUM - ESTAB- 
LISHING - NIGHT 


INT. STADIUM, CLUBHOUSE - NIGHT 
Charlie Gonse has called a pregame meeting. 








GONSE .. . | see a lot of garbage out there, a lot of strictly 
minor-league comportment that isn't worthy of a contending 
ballclub, which we may no longer be if we don’t win some 
games up here. 


PANNING the players as Gonse speaks. 


GONSE (0...) | see a lot of stuff out there | go home at 
night and don’t even want to think about lest | upchuck my 
dinner. | haven't seen anybody hit the cutoff man in weeks. I 
haven't seen anybody lay down a bunt my grandmother 
couldn't pick up and throw the guy out by three steps. And 
she’s in a wheelchair. 


ON Randy, barely paying attention. 


GONSE (0...) It's shit-or-get-off-the-pot time. Either we 
sweep this series or we might as well pack it up. There's Chi- 
nese for the buffet. Over and out. 


And he turns and retreats to bis office. Randy looks over 
at D.J., sees him, smiles. D.J. smiles back. 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES - NIGHT 

It is dark and quiet on this street, a cul de sac with a half- 
dozen houses. Kim Suong’s truck pulls into the street 
and parks in front of the house. Kim Suong gets out, 
looks around carefully to see if anybody is watching him, 
then hurries around to the side of the house and disap- 
pears from view. 


INT. MERCEDES - NIGHT 

where Raymond Paine is parked, slouched down in the 
driver's seat, across and down the street from the Drey- 
fus house. He gets out of the Mercedes and walks slowly 
toward the Dreyfus house from across the street. 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE - NIGHT 

Kim Suong approaches the rear of the house, where 
there is a locked gate enclosing a yard and pool. He 
takes out a key ring with a lot of keys on it, searches for 
the correct one, unlocks the gate. He opens the gate 
wide, places a garbage can to keep it open, being very 
careful to make no noise. Then he turns around and hur- 
nes away. 


Meanwhile, ACROSS THE STREET, Raymond Paine 
moves toward the house. As soon as he sees Kim Suong 
emerge from the side of the house, Paine ducks down 
behind a large shrub. He watches as the Korean hurriedly 
gets into his truck, starts the motor, does a U-turn and 
heads off down the street. 


Paine watches him, is about to cross the street, when 
Calvin emerges from the side of the house where the 
gardener had been. The Dalmatian, tasting freedom, 


looks around wildly, then prances off down the street in 
the same direction as the truck. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM, OAKLAND - NIGHT 
ON TV, as a SPORTSCASTER talks on the 11 o'clock news. 


SPORTSCASTER Out at the Coliseum tonight the A’s 
handed the Vikings their ninth loss in twelve games, the 
winning run scoring on an error by Viking shortstop Randy 
Dreyfus... 


REVERSE to Randy, wrapped in a bathrobe, a towel on 
his head like a turban, watching. He CLICKS the remote, 
changes the channel, gets a sitcom with a loud laugh 
track, switches again, gets a karate movie. He sits there 
watching, remembering his date with D.J. in Boston. 


Randy gets up and does 10 fast push-ups. Then he starts 
to run in place. After a moment he stops running, picks 
up the phone, dials the front desk. 


RANDY You got a 24-hour weight room? 


INT. HOTEL, TOP FLOOR - NIGHT 

as Randy, in a sweatsuit, carrying towels, emerges from 
the elevator, walks down the hallway to a room marked 
“EXERCISE ROOM” He opens the door, enters. 


INT. EXERCISE ROOM - NIGHT 

Randy stops in his tracks. There is one other person in 
the room, a small area with exercise machines and mir- 
rors. DJ. Pickett is doing leg presses, lying flat on the 
bench and pushing up against the weights with his legs. 
Randy reacts to this sight, color rising to his face. For a 
moment he thinks of turning and bolting, but he can't 
move, transfixed by the sight of DJ’s muscular legs 
working. He waits for DJ. to finish; then: 


RANDY Hi. 

D.J. Hi. 

RANDY | couldn't sleep. 
D.J. Me neither... 


Randy stands there for a long moment, shifting his weight 
awkwardly from one foot to the other; finally: 


RANDY So what do we do now? 

D.J. The same thing you would do with Pia Zadora. 
RANDY You mean .. . like, kiss? 

D.J. We could do that. 


Randy goes over and sits down beside D.J. on the bench. 
He puts his arms around him, very awkwardly. 
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RANDY Hlow’s this? 

D.J. Terrific. 

D.J. smiles, brushes a strand of hair out of Randy eyes. 
RANDY Now what? 

D.J. Why don’t you just go with the pitch? 

Randy puts his lips on D.J.'s. They kiss. It is innocent and 


lender, like two teenagers on their first date. 


INT. OAKLAND COLISEUM ~- DAY 

batting practice. Randy is in the cage taking his pregame 
swings. WHOMP. He hits a ball over the left-field wall. The 
next pitch comes in, and he hits it out again. Behind the 
batting cage, Charlie Gonse is watching with Milt Zola. 


ZOLA Looks like Dreyfus got his swing back. 
GONSE I's about fucking time. 


ZOLA You have any doubts? 


GONSE Who knows with ballplayers? A screw gets loose 
and suddenly they can’t tie their fucking shoes let alone hit 
the ball. 

They watch Randy bit another one out to straightaway 
center. 

ZOLA That's one beautiful swing. Reminds me of Ted 
Williams in his prime. 

GONSE Williams couldn't hit to the opposite field. This 
kid can. When he don't have his head up his ass. 

Gonse unloads a wad of tobacco juice, as if to emphasize 
his point. Randy bits another scorching line drive. 


ZOLA Wouldn't you like to have his future in front of you? 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, DINING NOOK - NIGHT 

The Dreyfus family is at the dinner table. Calvin is sitting 
beside Randy, trying to lick his hand. Randy pulls it away, 
irritably: 


RANDY (et outta here! (7hen) Why does this dog have to 
slobber all over you? 

SUSIE He’s just glad to be home. 

MEGAN Somebody left the gate open. 

RANDY Really? 


MEGAN Uh-huh. But it wasn't Kim. He doesn’t come on 
Friday. 
DAPHNE We put signs up all over with our phone number, 


but nobody called. He was out all night. By himself. In the 
cold. 


MEGAN Poor Calvin. 


DAPHNE | wonder what he was doing all night. What do 
vou think he was doing, Mommy? 


SUSIE (Distracted) What? 


DAPHNE What do you think Calvin was doing all last 
night? 


SUSIE (ooking straight al Randy) \ wouldn't know . . . 
INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, RECREATION ROOM - NIGHT 
where Randy is playing Nintendo Baseball. He is working 
the joystick, a littke maniacally, as Susie enters. She 
watches him for a beat; then: 

SUSIE | tried calling you last night in Oakland. 

Randy continues playing. 

RANDY Uh-huh... 

SUSIE You weren't in your room. 

RANDY We had a team meeting. 

SUSIE At one a.m.’ 

RANDY | was in the weight room. Couldn't sleep. 
SUSIE How about at 2 a.m., 3 a.m. and 4 a.m.’ 

Randy stops playing, takes a moment, then: 


RANDY The air-conditioner was noisy so | switched rooms. 
Okay? 

He holds her look for a long moment, then he shuts OFF 
the game and exits. 


EXT. FUAD’S OFFICE, WESTWOOD - DAY 

Paine is parked in the Mercedes. After a moment, he 
sees Randy's BMW pull out of the parking garage. He 
starts the engine, pulls out, following at a discreet dis- 


tance. 


EXT. FREEWAY ENTRANCE - DAY 
as the BMW gets on the freeway, the Mercedes following. 


INT. BMW, FREEWAY — RANDY 
driving, lost in thought. 


INT. MERCEDES, FREEWAY - PAINE 
following Randy. 


EXT. ANOTHER STREET NEAR THE DREYFUS HOUSE ~— DAY 
where Kim Suong is working on the lawn. Randy pulls up 
again in his car, HONKS. Kim Suong comes over. 


ANGLE - ACROSS AND DOWN THE STREET 
as Paine observes them. Randy is talking more animatedly 119 
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this time. Kim is nodding again. Randy takes out a roll of 
bills, gives him more money, drives off. 


EXT. GOLF COURSE, PARKING LOT - DAY 

as Randy pulls into the parking lot of a golf course. He 
parks, gets out of his car, goes to the trunk, gets his 
clubs. A few moments later Paine pulls in. He parks, 
keeping his distance, looks out the window, sees Randy 
meeting D.J., who also has a bag of golf clubs on his 
shoulder. 


INT. MERCEDES - DAY 
Raymond Paine is dialing the car phone. Then: 


PAINE Mrs. Dreyfus, it’s Raymond Paine . . . (Beat) Listen, 
can I ask you a question? What's your gardener’s name? 
(Beat) Who pays him—you or your husband? (Beat) It's 
just a loose end. Forget it... (Beat) No, nothing. He's just 
playing golf with a teammate . . . 


INT. D.J:S CONDO, THOUSAND OAKS - DAY 

Randy lies in bed, naked under the covers, his arms 
under his head, gazing blissfully at the ceiling. The CD 
player quietly bubbles with Sinatra singing “Our Love Is 
Here To Stay.’ 


D.J., in a bathrobe, pours a couple of glasses of iced tea 
from the refrigerator. WITH D.J. as he puts the glasses 
and the pitcher on a tray, together with some crackers 
and dip, and returns to the bedroom. He puts the tray 
down on the bed, hands Randy a glass. Randy takes a 
sip, then lies there, looking a little dazed. 


D.J. You all right? 

Randy nods, then, after a moment: 

RANDY It’s just a little weird, you know what | mean? 
D.J. Yeah. 


RANDY When did you realize that you, like, wanted to do it 
with another guy? 


D.J. A long time ago. 
RANDY Did you ever used to do it with girls? 


D.J. I'm avirgin ... (He laughs; then) | tried once. When | 
was at Cal. Blonde cheerleader, cute as a button. She came 
up to my room after the Stanford game . . . and, well, noth- 
ing happened. Nada. Equipment failure. 


RANDY You couldn't get one? 


D.J. Spaghetti... By that time I had it pretty well figured 
out anyway. I was the only guy in my high school class that 
didn’t read Playboy. | had a picture of Mick Jagger in my 
locker. 


RANDY What about your parents—do they know? 


D.J. | think my mother’s figured it out by now. But my 
father—he’s a high school gym teacher—it'd kill him . .. 


RANDY Are you sorry? 

D.J. What do you mean? 

RANDY | mean, if you had the choice would you rather be 
straight? 

D.J. You kidding? If I was straight, I'd have to fuck women. 
Randy laughs, loudly and spontaneously. D.J. joins him. 


The two of them share a good laugh; when the laughter 
dies down, they sit there for a moment, pensive; then: 


RANDY )).|.’ 

D.J. Yeah... 

RANDY What's going to happen? 
D.J. smiles and shrugs, says softly: 
D.J. | don’t know. 


Then be reaches over and affectionately brushes a strand 
of hair out of Randy’ eye. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
MONTAGE SEQUENCE: The following is played OVER 
Sinatra singing “You Make Me Feel So Young’: 


INT. VIKING STADIUM — NIGHT 
as Randy and D,J. collaborate on a perfect double play. 


INT. D.J!S CONDO - DAY 
Randy and DJ. sitting on the couch watching “Jeopardy” 
on TV. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - NIGHT 

Randy hits a home run, rounds the bases. D.J., who was 
on-base at the time, waits for him at home plate, gives 
him a “high-five” as he crosses the plate with the win- 
ning, run. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM — NIGHT 
ON SCOREBOARD: “Vikings winning 12-1." 


INT. MOVIE THEATER - DAY 
Randy and D.J. watching a karate movie, sharing a tub of 
popcorn. 


EXT. NEWSPAPER RACK - DAY 
We can see headline through the glass: “Vikings Win 
Tenth Straight - Trail A’s by a Half-Game.” 


INT. HOTEL CORRIDOR - NIGHT 
Randy emerges from a room wearing his bathrobe, car- 





rying an icebucket and a CD of Sinatra's “Songs For 
Swinging Lovers.” He moves to a room three doors 
down, looks around very carefully, then KNOCKS. After 
a moment the door opens, and he slips inside. Before 
the door closes again, we see a hand reach out and 
attach the DO NOT DISTURB sign. HOLD on the sign for 
amoment, as Sinatra finishes the song, then. . . 


EXT. DALLAS/FORT WORTH AIRPORT - NIGHT (OUT 
OF MONTAGE) 
a plane lands. 


INT. AIRPORT - NIGHT 

as the Vikings get off the plane. We see Harry Glugg, 
Spic Mendoza, Willie St. James, Bernie Lazarre, Charlie 
Gonse, Randy et al. As they pass CAMERA: 


GONSE You got an off-day tomorrow, Shovel. Use it pro- 
ductively. 


RANDY How’s that, Charlie? 


GONSE Don't do a fucking thing. (Off Randy's look) When 
you're hot, you don’t want to do anything that could cool you 
off. Stay in your room and watch TV. Don't even jerk off. 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE - NIGHT 

It is dark and quiet on the street. Kim Suong’s truck pulls 
up in front of the Dreyfus house. He gets out, looks 
around, heads off again to the side of the house. PAN TO: 
The Mercedes pulling over and parking down the street. 


INT. MERCEDES — PAINE 

watching the Dreyfus house, waiting. After a moment, 
Kim reappears from the side of the house. He has Calvin 
with him this time. He opens the door of the truck, snaps 
his fingers, and Calvin jumps in obediently. 


Paine slouches down in the seat as the truck does a U- 
turn and heads back down the street. He waits till the 
truck is past him, then does a U-turn and follows. 


INT. TRUCK - ROLLING - NIGHT 
Kim and Calvin. Calvin seems perfectly happy going for a 
ride. 


INT. MERCEDES - ROLLING - NIGHT 
Paine tailing the truck. 


EXT. MULHOLLAND DRIVE, LOS ANGELES - NIGHT 
The truck followed by the Mercedes. Several CUTS, then 
the truck pulls over near a deserted area. The Mercedes 
pulls over and parks about 100 yards away. Paine kills 
his headlights. 


The passenger door of the truck opens, and Calvin 


jumps out. The door quickly recloses, and the truck pulls 
away. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Susie is asleep when the front DOORBELL RINGS. It 
takes her a moment to wake up, realize that there’s 
somebody at the door. She looks at the bedside clock: 
2:46 AM. She puts on a robe, hurries out of the bedroom. 


WITH her as she goes downstairs to the front door, 
stops at a window, looks out, sees Paine with Calvin in 
his arms. She reacts, goes to the door and opens it. She 
looks at Paine: 


SUSIE What're you doing here? 
PAINE \ay | come in? 


Susie steps aside and lets him enter. 


SUSIE It’s three o'clock in the morning. What's going on? 
Why are you carrying Calvin? 


Paine puts the dog down, brushes off his suit with an 
attempt al dignity. Calvin jumps up and starts licking 
Susie, as: 


PAINE Mrs. Dreyfus, I’m afraid | have good news and bad 
news for you. 


SUSIE What? (70 Calvin) Calvin, stop it. . . 


PAINE | don't think your husband is seeing another 
woman. 


SUSIE Is that the good news? 

He nods. 

SUSIE What's the bad news? 

He takes a dramatic beat, then announces: 

PAINE Mrs. Dreyfus, | think your husband is trying to get 
rid of your dog. 


EXT. STREET IN DALLAS - DAY 
a taxi cab drives through traffic. 


INT. TAXI CAB — DAY 
Randy and D.J. in the backseat. 


EXT. NEIMAN MARCUS - DAY 
as the cab pulls up in front, Randy and D.J. get out and 
enter. 


INT. NEIMAN MARCUS - MEN'S DEPARTMENT — DAY 
as Randy and D.J. examine some expensive European-cut 


trousers. D.J. takes a pair of Armani slacks, holds them up. 


D.J. These would look great on you. 121 
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RANDY Jou really think so? 

D.J. Why don't you try them on? 

Randy takes them, checks the price tag. 
RANDY $475... Jesus... 


D.J. C'mon. it’s about time you stopped wearing $39 Eddie 
Bauer pants. 


RANDY You want to help me with the fit? 


INT. NEIMAN MARCUS, SECURITY ROOM - DAY 

A row of TV consoles, each one showing the activities In 
one of the changing rooms. Sitting in a swivel chair, eat- 
ing a take-out burrito, is the Head of Security, H.A.L. 
“HAL” PORTER. At the moment his eyes are on a con- 
sole showing an attractive young woman trying on a 
blouse. and he doesn’t immediately notice activity in 
another changing room. 


INT. NEIMAN MARCUS, CHANGING ROOM - DAY 
D,J. sits on the built-in seat, opposite the mirror. Randy 
gets out of his jeans, puts on the Armani slacks, turns to 
D.J., one hand holding up the slacks in lieu of a belt. 


RANDY What do you think? 


D.J. | think they're a little big in the waist... but they 
sure look gorgeous. 


D.J. gels up, smiles. 
D.J. C mere. 


Randy blushes. As he moves into DJ. s embrace, bis free 
hand lets go of the trousers, which fall to bis ankles. The 
two men start to kiss. . . 


SECURITY ROOM 

Porter watches the woman finish buttoning the blouse 
and exit the changing room. His attention is drawn to 
Randy and DJ. in their changing room. He chokes on his 
burrito, mutters: 


PORTER Holy shit! Faggots! 


He gets up, opens the desk drawer, lakes oul a 357 Mag- 
num and a shoulder bolster, straps it on, puts on bis jacket 
and Stetson and hurries out of the security room. 


INT. NEIMAN MARCUS - WITH PORTER 

as he hurries through Housewares, down the escalator 
toward the Men's Department. He moves across toward 
the changing rooms. WITH him as he enters the cubicle 
area. He approaches the door to changing room #1, 
KNOCKS on it, announces: 


PORTER (pen up. Security. 


The door to the cubicle opens, and D.J. emerges. In the 
b.g.. Randy is standing in front of the mirror holding up 
the trousers. 


PORTER My name is H.A.L. Porter, Head of Security for 
Neiman Marcus, and I'm placing you under arrest. Step oul, 
please, stand up against the wall here and spread ‘em. 


D.J. Pardon me? 


PORTER You're under arrest for committing an indecent 
act in a public place. 
D.J. What're you talking about? 


PORTER I'm talking about violations of Dallas County 
Public Health Code as well as Texas criminal statutes, to wit 
sodomy . . . 


D.J. What! 

RANDY You want me to punt him, DJ.’ 

D.J. grabs his arm to restrain him, turns back to Porter. 
D.J. We were just trying on clothes. 


PORTER Whatever you were doing in there ain't legal in 
Texas. Now step out and spread ‘em. 


RANDY Jesus, 1)... I'm not going to take shit from this 
wimp... 


PORTER Jes, you are, boy. 
He reaches into bis jacket, draws the Magnum. 


PORTER [Don't move a goddamn inch. 


EXT. POLICE STATION, DALLAS - DAY 

A number of TV station minivans parked outside. A tax! 
pulls up, and Ken Teffner emerges. He makes his way 
through the gaggle of reporters. 


INT. POLICE STATION, HOLDING CELL - DAY 

Randy and DJ. are in with a couple of drunks and petty 
crooks. Randy is pacing, still holding up his beltless 
trousers. DJ. lies calmly on a bench as Teffner approaches. 


RANDY About time you got here. 
D.J. gets up. joins Randy at the far end of the holding cell. 


TEFFNER Give me a break, guys, I’m in player relations, 
not bail bonds. Look, we'll have a lawyer on this right away 
and have you out of here before game time with an official 
apology from the store and the city of Dallas. 

Randy and D.J. say nothing. Teffner lakes a beat; then: 
TEFFNER What actually did happen? 


D.J. Ken, why don’t you just get us a lawyer so we can get 
out of here? 














TEFFNER What do | tell him? 

D.J. Tell him that Randy was trying on a pair of pants ina 
changing room when this little guy with a gun came in and 
arrested us. 

TEFFNER Is that all? 

Randy and D.J. exchange a look; then: 


D.J. \es. 


EXT. DALLAS COUNTY COURTHOUSE - ESTABLISHING 
- DAY 


INT. COURTHOUSE, DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S OFFICE - 
DAY 

ON a TV, where the videotape is being played. We see 
Randy and D.j. kissing, with Randy's trousers down 
around his ankles. Then we see them stop; we see DJ. 
brush back Randy's hair affectionately. Then we see 
Randy retrieve his trousers and go back to the mirror. 
The tape stops. WIDEN TO: Dallas County DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY, several DEPUTY D.A‘’S, and Hal Porter. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY Jhhat’s it’ 
PORTER \es, sir. 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY | didn't see any sodomy. 


PORTER The man had his pants down. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY Do you know what sodomy is, 
Hal? 

PORTER | know it when | see it. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY Well, you didn’t see it on that 
tape... It looks like we're going to have to drop the charges. 
DEPUTY D.A. What about the indecent exposure angle? 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY Nothing was exposed. Indecently 
or otherwise. They were kissing. 

PORTER You mean to tell me that homos are allowed to 
kiss in the state of Texas? 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY Afraid so, Hal. 


PORTER Well, someone ought to do something about it, 
for chrissakes! 


INT. DALLAS/FORT WORTH AIRPORT - DAY 

Arrival gate. Ken Teffner is waiting as John D.F. White 
emerges, having just flown down from Los Angeles. 
TRACK them as: 


WHITE Where are they? 


TEFFNER (On their way back to the hotel. They dropped the 
charges. 


WHITE What the hell were they doing in there anyway? 
TEFFNER kissing. 

WHITE Kissing’ 

TEFFNER They got them on the surveillance camera. 
WHITE Kissing? Why were they kissing? 


TEFFNER | don't know... Look, don't panic. I've put a lid 
on it. I got to CBS, NBC, ABC and CNN. | promised we'd have 
a statement by 6 o'clock. 


WHITE What are we going to say? 
TEFFNER | think I've got an angle. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM, DALLAS - DAY 

as Teffner opens a Coke from the minibar. PAN WITH 
him to Randy and D.J. sitting side by side on the couch 
opposite White. 


TEFFNER Sure you don't want a Coke, Randy? 


Randy shakes his head. Teffner sits down beside White. 
lakes a beat; then: 


TEFFNER Listen, guys, I've been kicking the problem 
around with Mr. White here, and let me tell you where we're 
at. This whole thing's been blown completely out of propor- 
lion... 


Both Randy and D.J. just stare right at him, without 
acknowledging what hes said. 


TEFFNER The thing is... nothing really happened in that 
dressing room. It was just a little horseplay. Couple of 
ballplayers kidding around, just letting off some steam . . . 
am I right? 


Again no acknowledement. 


TEFFNER So we'll call a press conference, and you guys 
could sort of kiss and make up, you know, a big buss on the 
cheek. We'll sav you had a few too many beers and got a little 
out of hand and we're aware of the problem and working on it. 


D.J. What problem? 
TEFFNER Jhie beer... 
D.J. You're going to say we got a drinking problem? 


TEFFNER We'll call it substance abuse. Hey, it’s no big deal. 
You go to a couple of meetings, talk to a counselor . . . 


RANDY ()/rmuring) Substance abuse? 
TEFFNER Hey, it can happen to anybody. There's a lot of 


stress out there. 


INT. HOTEL MEETING ROOM, DALLAS - NIGHT 
A group of REPORTERS has been assembled in front of a 123 
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small podium, among them Milt Zola. They are talking 
among themselves when Randy and D.J. enter, along 
with Ken Teffner and White. Randy and D.). are wearing 
ties and sports jackets and look very uncomfortable. 
They take a seat as Teffner approaches the podium, tests 
the mike. 


TEFFNER Jhis thing on? 
The reporters stop talking, turn to him. 


TEFFNER Good evening. Boy, some turnout. You'd think 
we'd just clinched the division. 


No laughs. Teffner clears his throat. 


TEFFNER |'1I start by reading a prepared statement and 
then open up for a few questions. 


He takes a folded piece of paper out of his pocket, reads. 


TEFFNER Today at approximately 11:30 a.m. two players 
on the Los Angeles Valley Vikings, Randy Dreyfus and DJ. 
Pickett, were arrested in a department store here in Dallas as 
a result of a videotape recorded by a hidden surveillance 
camera. Upon examining the videotape and determining that 
the arresting officer had misunderstood the behavior on it, 
the Dallas County District Attorney's Office has dropped all 
charges against Mr. Dreyfus and Mr. Pickett and released 
them from custody . . . 


FEATURE Zola looking disgusted, as Tefiner torges on: 


TEFFNER The publicity surrounding the incident, unfortu- 
nately, has created the mistaken impression that certain 
immoral acts had been committed. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The ballplayers were merely engaged in some 
spirited high jinks as a way of dissipating the tension that 
inevitably develops during a pennant race. In any event, 
Randy Dreyfus, D.J. Pickett and the entire Los Angeles Valley 
Vikings organization sincerely regret any inconvenience or 
embarrassment to the city of Dallas that this incident may 
have caused. 


As soon as he finishes, questions are SHOUTED. Teffner 


looks out at the reporters, selects one, a friend. 
TEFFNER Fred’ 


REPORTER #1 (Could you describe a little more precisely 
what these high jinks were? 


TEFFNER Wrestling, kidding around . . . You know, 
ballplayers do this kind of thing all the time. After a big win, 
they grab each other, hug each other . . . it’s perfectly normal. 


As soon as he pauses, more questions are SHOUTED. Tefjner 


recognizes a woman reporter. 


REPORTER #2 What were they doing in the changing 
room together? 


TEFFNER Well, Randy was buying a pair of trousers. And 
[).]. was telling him how they fit. Right, guys? 


He turns to them, and they both nod perfunctorily. More 
questions SHOUTED. Tef{ner points to another reporter. 


TEFFNER Jes. 
REPORTER #3 Were they drunk? 
TEFFNER The fact is . . . they'd had a few beers. Maybe one 


too many. Sometimes in the heat of a close pennant race, a 
ballplayer will take a drink or two. In any case, I've discussed 
this situation with the players and with Mr. White, who flew 
down from L.A. as soon as he heard about the problem, and 
we've all agreed that they will confer with the team sub- 
stance-abuse counselor as soon as they return from this road 
trip... 


Then Milt Zola raises bis hand. 
TEFFNER \\ilt’ 


ZOLA | got a question—what the hell does this have to do 
with baseball? 


TEFFNER beg your pardon? 


ZOLA Can you tell me what in God's name any of this has 
to do with the game of baseball? 


TEFFNER Well .. . we just want to clear the air here. 
ZOLA No, you don’t. You want to cover your fucking ass. 
TEFFNER We re on live television... 


ZOLA Then you really ought to be fucking ashamed of 
yourself... 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES - DAY 
as the Range Rover, with a “SUSIE 14” license plate, 
pulls into the garage. 


INT. GARAGE - DAY 
Susie SLAMS the car door hard, stalks off to the house, 
her heels clicking against the cement floor of the garage. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE - DAY 
as Randy follows Susie through the house and up the 
stairs to the bedroom. 


SUSIE The least you could have done was called. I had to 
watch the whole thing on television. And then you show up 
at the airport as if everything's perfectly normal . . . 

She slams the kitchen door in his face. He opens it, follows 
her. 


SUSIE |'m the last one to find out. Everyone in the whole 
damn country knows but me. They're talking about you on 
CNN, and I don't even get a phone call. 








She heads down the upstairs hallway and into the bed- 
room, slamming the door behind her. Randy follows. 


INT. BEDROOM —- CONTINUOUS 
Susie whirls around, faces him. 


SUSIE What the hell is going on, Randy? 
RANDY Going on? 


SUSIE Since when do you try on pants in the same chang- 
ing room with D.J.? In Neiman Marcus? Since when do you 
even shop for pants? I buy all your clothes . . . 


RANDY We were in Dallas. | needed pants. 


SUSIE You needed pants! You would've worn jeans to our 
wedding if | hadn't screamed. And what were you doing with 
his handkerchief? 


RANDY What handkerchief? 


SUSIE The one | found in the laundry last month. The one 
you denied knowing anything about . . . And why weren't you 
in your room that night in Oakland? And where do you really 
go when you say you're playing golf? And why are you trying 
to get rid of Calvin? 


RANDY Calvin? I love Calvin... 
SUSIE Liar! You don’t love Calvin! And you don’t love me! 


And she stalks into the bathroom, slams the door, Randy 
waits for a moment, goes over, tries to open the door, finds 
it locked. He KNOCKS. 


RANDY Susie... 


No answer. 


INT. BATHROOM - SUSIE 
sitting on the closed toilet lid, tears in her eyes, staring at 
the door. She SCREAMS. 


SUSIE (Go away! 


EXT. HOLIDAY INN, LOS ANGELES - DAY 
A chain hotel in Glendale or Tarzana. 


INT. HOLIDAY INN, SMALL CONFERENCE ROOM - DAY 
About two dozen people, mostly men, sit on folding 
chairs facing a large, athletic man, DON AMARILLO - an 
ex-major league pitcher, about 40, African American. 
Behind him on a blackboard are written the words: 
“COMMITMENT, COURAGE, CONFIDENCE, CONNEC- 
TION, COMPLETION.” 


AMARILLO ... let me tell you something . . . | know 
exactly what's going through your minds right now. You're 
saving to yourselves, | just gotta get through this bullshit so | 


can go home and get a drink or a snort or whatever the hell 
vou're doing to yourself. Am I right? 


Heads nod. 


DISCOVER Randy and D.J., sitting side by side, looking 
very bored. 


AMARILLO | know. I've been there. | pitched in the major 
leagues for two years dead drunk, and | thank God every day | 
never killed anybody, because when you're throwing fastballs 
95 miles an hour dead drunk, you're one dangerous dude. 


He turns and walks to the blackboard, takes a pointer. 
points. 

AMARILLO Here it is, people, the five words that will give 
vou back your life. The Five Cee’s. Commitment, Courage, 
Confidence, Connection, Completion . . . Five simple English 
words, but each one is a step you have to go through. One 
step at a time, one day at a time, one impulse at a time . . . 


INT. RADIO STATION, BROADCAST BOOTH - DAY 
Susie, with earphones on, is doing her call-in radio pro- 
gram. The caller's voice comes through a speaker. 


WOMAN'S VOICE ‘his is Pam from Azusa. 
SUSIE’S VOICE What's on your mind, Pam? 


WOMAN'S VOICE Well, there's this guy in my office, 
who's kind of good-looking and shy and . . . well, I'd kind of 
like to go out with him, but he’s never asked me out . . . 


EXT. HOLIDAY INN — DAY 

as the substance abusers leave. Randy and D.J. exit. Sep- 
arately. They walk to their respective cars. DJ. gets in the 
green Jaguar. Randy unlocks the BMW. They pull out of 
the parking lot, as: 


PAM’S VOICE So, | was wondering if you think if maybe 
I should like ask him out. 
SUSIE’S VOICE What do you know about this guy? 


EXT. FREEWAY ~ DAY 
D.J’s Jaguar getting off at the Palmdale exit. A few cars 
behind is Randy's BMW. 


PAM’S VOICE Not a whole lot. | mean, we've worked in 
the same place for three years, and we talk, and sometimes 
we have our lunch together in the coffee shop . . . 


SUSIE’S VOICE Is he married? 
PAM’S VOICE | don't think so. He’s not wearing a ring... 


EXT. MOTEL IN PALMDALE - DAY 
D.J. pulls in, parks, goes into the office. 
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SUSIE’S VOICE Oldest trick in the book. 
PAM’S VOICE \ hat’ 


SUSIE’S VOICE Pam, you know how many married men 
take off their rings when they want to mess around? 


PAM’S VOICE Reilly’ 


Randy pulls the BMW into the lot, parks it down at the 
other end of the motel court, as: 


SUSIE’S VOICE They put make-up on their finger to 
cover the light skin so you can’t tell they've been wearing a 
ring... Men do all sorts of little numbers like that . . . 


D.J. emerges from the office. walks down to one of the units, 
puts the key in, enters, closes the door behind him. 


SUSIE’S VOICE... and we fall for them. Every time. | 
was reading this article in Newsweek about laboratory mice. 
You know what they found out? Male laboratory mice are 
twice as promiscuous as female laboratory mice. 


Randy waits for a moment, then gets out of bis car. He 
looks to make sure that no one is watching, then heads for 
the room. 


SUSIE’S VOICE Men «ire driven by a very powertul sex 
drive. They want it all the time, and with different mates. We 
commit to a relationship, give ourselves fully, and they're out 
there messing around . . . 


WOMAN'S VOICE He looks like a very nice man... 
SUSIE’S VOICE Sure. So do the guys who walk into 


McDonald's with a submachine gun and shoot women and 
children. Their neighbors always say the same thing—he 
was such a nice, quiet man, never made any trouble for any- 
one, always said “Good morning, Ma’am” and “Can [help 
you with your groceries.” Those are the types you really got 
to watch out for... 


As Randy quickly enters the room. 


INT. BAR, DALLAS - NIGHT 

A redneck bar in a working-class section of Dallas - 
cowboy hats and country MUSIC on the jukebox. There 
is a TV ON over the bar broadcasting the Vikings-A’s 
decisive game from L.A. 


PAN the bar and DISCOVER H.A.L. “Hal” Porter, drinking 
and watching the game. 


ANGLE - TV 
ON TV we see Randy step into the batter's box. We see 
D.J. lead off third base. 


ANNOUNCER’S VOICE (077 71) Well, here we are, 
bottom of the ninth. two out, scoreless tie, bases loaded, 
[).J. Pickett on third representing the winning run with the 


American League West Division Championship on the line. 
Randy Dreyfus is coming to the plate and there's no place to 
puthim... 


PORTER Jesus H. Christ... 

BARTENDER Whit re you complaining about now, Hal? 
PORTER Faggot town, L.A. 

BARTENDER 1hiat so’ 


PORTER You don’t even want to bend over to tie your shoe 
out there... 


INT. VIKING STADIUM — NIGHT 

Randy takes the doughnut off the bat, walks to the bat- 
ter’s box. The crowd is screaming “Ran-DEE, Ran-DEE- 
Randy looks down at third base, sees his lover taking his 
lead in foul territory. In the dugout, Charlie Gonse is 
splintering a toothpick. 


GONSE What's he doing—looking for a sign? Get a god- 
damn hit, that’s what the goddamn sign is. 


Randy steps in. The pitcher delivers. A fastball. Strike one. 
Randy barely sees it. He steps out, looks down at third 
again. Steps back in. The pitcher delivers. Another fastball. 
Strike two. GROANS from the stands. 


The pitcher goes into the stretch, and, as he delivers, 
Randy squares around to bunt. No one is expecting this. 
Certainly not from a slugger like Randy Dreyfus and cer- 
fainly not with two strikes. The infielders are playing deep. 
The bunt is perfect. D.J. streaks home and Randy runs to 
first before the As third baseman touches the ball. The ball- 
park EXPLODES. The players run out of the dugout, jump 
all over one another like kids in a playground. 


INT. THE VIKING CLUBHOUSE - NIGHT 

The postgame celebration. Loud and raucous. Cham- 
pagne bottles POP. The players pour bubbly over one 
another, the network commentators, Charlie Gonse and 
John D.F. White. In a corner, the Commissioner of Base- 
ball, FRITZ ESTERHAZY - a tall, patrician Wasp in his 60s 
- does his best to keep his $1,000 suit away from the 
champagne as he presents the trophy to John D.F. White. 
Photographers SNAP pictures as: 


ESTERHAZY [1 is indeed a pleasure to present the Com- 
missioner’s Trophy to the Los Angeles Valley Vikings, winners 
of the 1997 American League West Division Championship. 


WHITE Thank you, Mr. Commissioner . . . 


Someone squirts some champagne at the old man, who 
grouls: 


WHITE Get that shit away from me... (7be) Are we on TV? 





DIRECTOR We're live, Mr. White... 

WHITE Well, on behalf of the entire Viking organization, it 
is a pleasure to accept this trophy. This is truly a team victory, 
from the front office down to the players on the field. I'm 
damn proud of this team . . . 


Randy and D.J., in their champagne-soaked uniforms, 
are pushed to the front by their teammates. They are 
smiling, feeling no pain. The reporter puts the mike under 
Randy s mouth: 


REPORTER How do you feel, Randy? 
RANDY Like a million bucks. 


REPORTER What about the squeeze play? Did you get the 
sign or did you do it on your own? 


RANDY | vot « sign. 
REPORTER From the third-base coach? 
RANDY Uh-uh. From my heart. 


And he grins real big. Everybody laughs nervously. The 
reporter hastily beckons to get D.J. in front of the mike. 


REPORTER |).)., what did you think when you saw Randy 
square around to bunt? 


D.J. Run like hell. 


Everybody laughs. Randy puts bis arm around D.J.8 
shoulder, gives him a kiss on the cheek, as Harry Glugeg 
sneaks around in back and pours champagne over both 
their heads. 


INT. BAR IN DALLAS - NIGHT 
Porter at the bar, as before, watching the clubhouse cel- 
ebration on TV. 


PORTER Will you look at that. They even let ‘em do it on 
national TV... Jesus H. Christ. 


BARTENDER [hey just won the division. 


PORTER | don't give a damn if they won the goddamn 
Kentucky Derby. This is America, not goddamn ancient 
Greece... I'm gonna put a stop to this. I'm gonna put a stop 
to this right this minute. 


And he puts his beer down, walks to a pay phone in the 
back of the bar. picks it up, puts a quarter in, dials 411. 


PORTER Evenin’, honey. You got the number for the CNN 
news bureau here in Dallas? 


INT. LOS ANGELES DAILY TRIBUNE, NEWSROOM - DAY 
ON the A.P. ticker as it spews forth breaking stories. 
ANGLE ADJUSTS to GUS MERCER - sports editor of the 
paper - walking by. Mercer stops, reads a few lines, 


reacts. He tears off the sheet, reads some more, then 
hurries to a desk where Milt Zola is laboring over a story 
on a typewriter. 


MERCER Remember the Neiman Marcus dressing room 
business in Dallas? 


ZOLA \eah... 

MERCER The videotape’s been leaked. 

ZOLA So’ 

MERCER They re kissing, 

ZOLA We know that... 

MERCER With their tongues down each other's throats? 
ZOLA Whit? 


MERCER CNN has the tape. They're going to run it on the 
news... 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE - DAY 

Susie is in the kitchen, making tapioca cupcakes, the TV 
ON. As she watches CNN, she maniacally stirs the bat- 
ler, getting more and more agitated. ANGLE TO TV 
SCREEN AS: 


COMMENTATOR /(()7; 71)... the tape was given to CNN 
by Neiman Marcus Security Chief H.A.L. “Hal” Porter last 
night following the Viking's clinching of the Division in what 
Mr. Porter qualified as a quote act of patriotism endquote . . . 
We are going to play the tape in a moment. We would like to 
warn you, however, that it contains footage that may be 
offensive to some people or unsuitable for children . . . 


Ihe tape from the Neiman Marcus dressing room begins 
lo PLAY. ON 1V we see Randy approaching D.J., his pants 


falling down, the beginning of the kiss. 


TIGHT — SUSIE 
as tears begin to flow. She stands there crying - for her- 
self, for Randy, for the end of their marriage. 


EXT. MOTEL IN PALMDALE - ESTABLISHING - DAY 


INT. MOTEL IN PALMDALE, BATHROOM ~- DAY 

Randy is in the shower, SINGING “That Old Devil Moon” 
from “Songs for Swinging Lovers.” After a moment, the 
shower stall door opens and D.J. enters. He joins in 
SINGING with him, starts to soap up Randy's back. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE - SUSIE 
Still crying, the TV ON in b.g., Calvin runs to the window, 
starts to BARK. Susie gets up, goes to the window, looks out: 
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A TV station news minivan pulls up in front of the house. 
Men get out with cameras and lights. 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE - NIGHT 
There are now more TV news crews outside. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, KITCHEN - DINING NOOK - 
NIGHT 

Susie is setting the table as the twins are at the window 
watching the commotion outside. 


SUSIE Girls, stay away from the window. 
The twins move away from the window, approach the table. 


DAPHNE | don't see what the big deal is. Just because he 
was trying on some pants with DJ. 


MEGAN How come they were trying on pants together 
anyway? 


SUSIE | don't know... 
MEGAN How come they were kissing? 


SUSIE They were just... kidding around . . . Now, come 
on, help me set the table. 


Ihe twins start to help Susie, as: 
DAPHNE You ever see baseball players kiss each other? 


MEGAN Sometimes they slap each other on the butt after a 
home run. 


DAPHNE They take showers together . . . 
SUSIE Girls, that’s enough, all right? 


INT. RANDY'S BMW - NIGHT 

as he drives along Delores Canyon Road toward his 
house, oblivious to what's going on. He is listening to 
Sinatra on the cassette deck, singing along. He turns off 
the main road into Caravaggio Drive, suddenly brakes. 


Through the windshield, he sees the media feeding frenzy 
in front of his house. Randy immediately locks the car 
doors. The access to his driveway is blocked by a news 
van. Cameras go OFF, shooting him through the car win- 
dows. Reporters, with live microphones, try to get him to 
open the window. 


Randy looks at the mob, suddenly decides to floor it, 
and, reporters scattering in his path, he turns the wheel 
sharply and jumps the curb, driving right over the front 
lawn and the flower beds toward his garage. He grabs 
the garage remote and presses it. The garage door 
opens just a split second before the BMW drives in, 
screeching to a halt. Randy manages to press the remote 
again and reclose the garage door before the reporters 
can reach him. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, DINNER TABLE —- NIGHT 

The family sits around having a very quiet dinner. You 
can hear the knives and forks clacking against the plates. 
After a long moment: 


MEGAN Are the reporters gonna bother you in New York, 
too, Daddy? 


RANDY Nil... 

DAPHNE | mean, just because you were kissing DJ. 
SUSIE Daphne, please. We've discussed this already. Can we 
talk about something else? 

More silence; then: 

MEGAN | think 1).J.’s kinda cute. 

Susie puts her fork down abruptly and leaves the room. 
RANDY Now what'd you want to upset your mother for? 
MEGAN | just said he was cute. That's all. 

DAPHNE He's cuter than Harry Glugg . . . 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, DEN - NIGHT 
Randy sits on the couch as Susie paces. 


SUSIE | ve suspected for some time. Ever since | found the 
handkerchief. Of course, | didn’t think it was D.J. That was not 
naturally my first thought. | mean, who would have thought? 
You don’t normally make those types of assumptions. You 
figure 10 years of marriage, a normal sex life... until very 
recently... you figure that if anything's going to happen it’s 
going to be with another woman . . . you don’t think that your 
husband is .. . kissing his teammate in a changing room in 
Neiman Marcus. It’s not the type of hypothesis that leaps to 
mind . . . Of course, you wonder if it’s something you've done 
wrong. That maybe if you were more of a woman . . . 


She starts to lose it a little. 
RANDY Susie, it's not you. 
She turns around and faces him squarely, spits out: 


SUSIE Then what is it? What does he do to make you 
happy? Tell me. | want to know. 


Randy shakes his head, says nothing. 
SUSIE How the hell am | supposed to compete with a man? 


He goes to her, tries to hug her. She pushes him away. Then 
she bursts into tears and stalks out of the room. Randy 
sits there for a long moment, dazed. Calvin comes over 
and puts his chin on Randy’ thigh. Randy first instinct 
is to push him away, but somehow he doesn't. He reaches 
out and absently pets him. 


INT. AIRPLANE, IN FLIGHT — DAY 

as the Vikings fly to New York for the ALCS. ESTABLISH 
the players - watching the movie, reading magazines, 
playing cards. DISCOVER Randy and DJ. sitting together 
and playing gin rummy. 

ANGLE - A SEAT NEAR THE FRONT OF THE PLANE 
where Rennie Pannizardi is sitting with Harry Glugg. 


PANNIZARDI You ask me, we should file a protest with 
the Players Union. 


GLUGG What kind of protest? 


PANNIZARDI You want to play on the same team with 
these guys? 


Gluge shrugs, finishes his drink, looks for the stewardess, 
pushes bis call button, as: 


GLUGG Who do you have to fuck around here to get a 
drink? (Calls) Hey, Doll . . . 


PANNIZARDI If they want to be in the fucking army and 
get their asses shot, fine with me, but I don't want ‘em on the 
ball field. | mean, you got to draw the line somewhere . . . 


The STEWARDESS comes over; Glugg hands her the glass. 


GLUGG You want to give me a refill. Seven 'n’ Seven. And 
write your number on the swizzle stick... (7urns back to 
Pannizardi) You know what the fucking shame is? Susie 
Dreyfus is going to waste. Imagine wanting to fuck DJ. when 
you could fuck Susie Dreyfus. 


INT. COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, RECEPTION AREA — DAY 
Randy and D.J. sit on a leather couch, looking like two 
kids who have been summoned to the principal's office. 
After a moment, the door to the inner office opens, and 
Fritz Esterhazy fills the doorway. 


ESTERHAZY Gentlemen... 


Randy and D.J. get up and file obediently into the office. 


INT. ESTERHAZY’S OFFICE - DAY 

full of baseball memorabilia and a view all the way to the 
East River. Randy and D.J. sit down in leather armchairs. 
Esterhazy moves behind his desk, sits down in his large 
swivel chair. 


ESTERHAZY boys, I'm going to have to ask you to lay it 
on the line for me. Just how serious is this thing? 


D.J. With all due respect, Mr. Commissioner, I don’t see that 
that’s any of your business. 


ESTERHAZY | wish it wasn’t, DJ. I'm not particularly 
interested in delving into other people's sexual proclivities, 
but baseball is an embodiment of this country’s most cher- 


ished values, among which heterosexual relations and 
monogamy figure prominently. 


Esterhazy stops for a moment, leaning back in his chair. 
Then: 


ESTERHAZY Now if what happened is just a passing 
thing, a little deviation that, for whatever reasons, you 
indulged in, then I feel we may be able to live with it. After 
all, nobody bats a thousand, do they? (Smiles his Waspy, 
patrician smile; then) So what I'm asking for is an assur- 
ance that this type of incident will not repeat itself. . . 


RANDY (#/zris) Listen, Mr. Commissioner. | don’t do drugs, 
| don't gamble, and I have a shopping mall named after me. 
So as far as I'm concerned, I’m a pretty good American. 


ESTERHAZY | didn't mean to imply that you were not a 
good American, Randy. But here's the long and the short of it: 
baseball cannot countenance an open sexual relationship 
between the shortstop and second baseman of a division 
championship team that may be on its way to the World 
Series. So I'm going to make you a deal. Go back in the closet 
and stay there for as long as you're in the game, and I'll pre- 
tend this never happened. 


RANDY What happens if we don’t take this deal? 


ESTERHAZY ['d have to seriously consider throwing you 
out of baseball. 


RANDY We could appeal it. 


ESTERHAZY Article 19 is unappealable. Its sole criterion 
is conduct detrimental to the best interests of baseball in the 
judgment of the commissioner. (7en) I want a decision by 
Friday. 


D.J. It’s your bat and ball—is that what you're saying? 


ESTERHAZY Precisely . . . 


EXT. YANKEE STADIUM, PLAYERS’ ENTRANCE - NIGHT 
A rowdy crowd is gathered outside the players’ entrance. 
There are signs that say things like: “FAGGOTS GO 
BACK TO IRAQ" and “SODOMY IS A MORTAL SIN,” etc. 
Police keep the crowd back as a cab pulls up, and Randy 
and D.J. exit. We can HEAR ugly curses and epithets 
shouted at them as they hurry inside. 


INT. YANKEE STADIUM, THE STANDS - NIGHT 

Game in progress. ON a group of rowdies standing up 
and SCREAMING “FAGGOT,” and throwing objects on 
the field. 


THE FIELD 
as Randy steps in to the batter's box. The BOOING con- 
tinues. JIMBO BARNETT, the Yankee catcher, a good ol’ 
boy, says: 
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BARNETT Which one of you sticks it in the other? 


Randy doesn t flinch, doesn't even turn back to look at 
him, concentrates on the pitcher. The first pitch comes 
in—inside, backing Randy off the plate. Barnett throws 
the ball back to the pitcher. with: 


BARNETT Coon like that must have a pretty big one. You 
choke up on it? 


It takes all Randy’ strength not to turn around and slug 
the guy. He just stands there, glaring at the pitcher. 


The next pitch is right at him. Randy manages to get his 
left bicep in front of it. The ball hits him squarely above 
the elbow. The crowd CHEERS. The umpire motions him to 
first base. 


He trots down to first. Randy checks the signs from Al De 
Mun at third. He gets the red light but goes on the first 
pitch anyway. He slides under the tag at second, safe by a 
split second. In the dugout Charlie Gonse reacts. 


GONSE Who gave him the steal sign? 


Gonse gels up and demonstrably flashes the no-steal sign 
fo Al De Mun, who hangs it out for Randy. Randy ignores 
it, takes a giant lead off second, draws a throw. Then the 
pitcher goes to the plate, and Randy heads for third. sliding 
in under the tag once more. More BOOS. In the dugout. 
Charlie Gonse is livid. . . 


GONSE What the fuck is he doing? He's got a red light. . . 


Randy gets up. dusts himself off. takes bis lead off third. He 
is dancing down the line, taunting the pitcher with his 
motions, oblivious to the frantic signs that Charlie Gonse is 
Hashing from the dugout and that Al De Mun is relaying. 


The Yankee pitcher looks over at Randy, then delivers to 
the plate. A high fastball. Randy goes with the pitch. Bar- 
nell catches it, takes his mask off and waits for him. 
Randy is out by a mile. . . 


SLOW MOTION as Randy gathers all his anger and 
focuses it on Jimbo Barnett. He churns his power into his 
legs, lowers his shoulder, and hits the Yankee catcher so 
hard that he knocks him 20 feet in back of home plate. 
And, as the ball dribbles out of Barnett’s glove, Randy 
turns to him and says: 


RANDY Choke up on that... 


EXT. PLAYERS’ ENTRANCE OUTSIDE YANKEE STADIUM 
NIGHT 

DJ. exits, finds Ken Teffner waiting for him. 

TEFFNER (Can we talk? 

D.J. About what? 


TEFFNER Your future... and Randy's. 
D.J. looks back, as if he were waiting for Randy. 


TEFFNER | want to talk to you alone. Randy gets too emo- 
tional .. . (Beat) Look, ride back to the hotel with me and 
hear me out, okay? That's all I'm asking. 


INT. CAB, ROLLING —- NIGHT 

D.J. and Teffner sit in the back of a cab as it heads back 
to the hotel. The plastic barrier between the front and 
backseat is closed so that the driver can’t hear. 


TEFFNER First of all, let me tell you, this is not personal. As 
far as I'm concerned, it’s live and let live. But not as far as 
John White is concerned, not as far as baseball is concerned, 
not as far as a lot of people in this country are concerned . . . 


D.J. Can we get to the point here? 


TEFFNER (Okay, here's the point—if you don’t take the 
deal, Esterhazy's going to throw both of you out. 


D.J. How do you know? 


TEFFNER [0 you really think America’s ready for an openly 
vay couple playing in the World Series? 


DJ. says nothing; they ride in silence for a moment; then: 


TEFFNER |.ook, D).)., can | be perfectly frank? If your legs 
don't go, you've got seven, maybe ten years left. You'll retire 
with a career batting average of .285 and a reputation for 
being a solid ballplayer. But Randy is headed for Coopers- 
town. You ask anybody in the League the one active player 
who's a shoe-in for the Hall of Fame, they'll tell you Randy 
Dreyfus. He could be the best ever to play the game. He could 
be better than Ruth, DiMaggio and Cobb put together. 


He lets this sink in for a moment; then: 

TEFFNER And you know who's standing in the way of all 
that? 

D.J. What makes you think I have control over the situation? 


TEFFNER | think vou're smart enough to understand 
what's at stake here. And I think you have the strength of 
character to do the right thing. 


D.J. Oh yeah? You're going to tell me what the right thing 
is, Teffner? 

TEFFNER | don’t have to tell you. You already know... 
D.]. says nothing; beat, then: 


TEFFNER Look, don't do it for me. Don’t do it for Fritz 
Esterhazy. Don't do it for John White or for the people of this 
country. Don't even do it for Susie Dreyfus or those two little 
girls who're going to be heartbroken when their daddy leaves 
them. Do it for Randy Dreyfus. 





They arrive at the hotel. The cab stops. D.J. is about to get 
oul, but Tefiner grabs his arm, stops him: 


TEFFNER If you love baseball—forget baseball—if you 
lovehim... then you'll give him up . . . 


D.J. holds his look for a long moment, then exits the cab. 
EXT. FRONT OF THE HOTEL - NIGHT 

Reporters with minicam crews crowd around the 
entrance. D.J. fights his way through the crowd, enters 


the hotel. STAY WITH Teffner as he pays the cabbie, 
exits. He stops for reporters, as questions are shouted: 


REPORTER 1 Is the team going to suspend them? 


TEFFNER The Vikings stand behind their players 1000 
percent. 


REPORTER 2 Have you heard from the Commissioner? 


TEFFNER | 'm sure the Commissioner will act in the best 
interests of baseball. 


Suddenly the reporters’ attention is distracted by the 
arrival of a second cab. Randy gets out, and the reporters 
abandon Teffner and flock around Randy, SHOUTING 
questions. 


REPORTER 3 Are you going to leave your wife? 

Another reporter blocks his entrance to the hotel. 
REPORTER 4 What about your daughters? 

This is too much. Randy lowers his shoulder into the man 


and knocks him out of the way, enters the hotel. 


INT. RANDY'S HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
Randy is looking out the window, watching the commo- 
tion on the street, when there is a KNOCK at the door. 
He goes to the door, opens it, sees DJ. 


RANDY Jesus. It’s a goddamn freak show down there . . . 
D.J. enters. Randy goes to the minibar, opens it. 

RANDY You want a Pepsi? 

D.J.No... 


RANDY There's no more Pepsi. | thought they were sup- 
posed to restock these things . . . 


D.J. Randy, we got to talk. 
RANDY About what? 


Randy turns from the minibar, looks at D.J., senses that 
something serious is about to be said. 


RANDY You got something to tell me? 


D.J. nods; a beat; then: 


D.J. I'm taking the deal. 

RANDY Huh’ 

D.J. They're going to throw us out. You know that. 
RANDY Seah, so... 7 


D.J. Look, | got seven, eight more years. That's a long time. 
Maybe I don't make as much as you, but I do okay, and. . . 
I'm not ready to give that up. 


RANDY Jesus, you're going to roll over. Just because that 
asshole Esterhazy threatened us. 


D.J. |'m sorry, but I’ve got to look out for myself. And you 
should, too. 


RANDY [Don't tell me what the fuck | should do! 


Randy walks over to the window, looks out, then turns 
back to D.J. with anger mixed with hurt. 

RANDY So that’s it—so long, it's been swell, have a nice 
day? 

D.J. | don’t think we have a choice. You think it’s bad now, 
it'd be ten times worse if we were out of the closet. 
RANDY 0h yeah? How the hell do you know? You've been 
in the goddamn closet all your life. 

D.J. is deeply wounded by this remark. He doesnt say 
anything for a moment: then: 


D.J. Yeah. But whether you know it or not, so have you. 


D.J. has now drawn blood as well. They stand there glar- 
ing at each other, Then D.J. turns and walks out of the room. 


INT. PLANE BACK TO LOS ANGELES, IN FLIGHT ~ DAY 
Randy and D.J. are sitting apart. D.J. is reading a maga- 
zine; Randy is staring blankly out the window. After a 
moment Randy looks down the aisle and across at DJ. 
He can only see him from the back. He stares forlornly at 
him for a beat, then goes back to staring out the window. 


INT. ARRIVAL LOUNGE, LAX - DAY 
Randy arrives. Susie is not there to meet him. He walks 
out by himself, hails a cab. 


EXT. FREEWAY, ROLLING - DAY 
The taxi cab with Randy in it heading to the Valley. 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE — DAY 
Randy paying the cab, entering the house. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE - DAY 
The house is empty. The girls are in school. Susie's not home. 


EXT. YARD - DAY 
Randy sits on a child's swing, his big bulk barely fitting in. 131 
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INT. HOUSE - DAY 

Susie arriving, going to the kitchen, looking out the win- 
dow, seeing Randy. HOLD on her fighting her conflicting 
emotions. She can see that he's in pain; she wants to 
comfort him, but she’s still too angry. MOVE IN TIGHT 
on her for a long, anguished moment; then: 


EXT. D.J’S CONDO, THOUSAND OAKS - DAY 
Randy pulls up across the street. He sits there, staring 
out the window at the building. 


INT. CHINESE RESTAURANT IN VENTURA ~ NIGHT 
Randy drowns his sorrows in an enormous plate of egg 
foo yong. 


INT. MOVIE THEATER - NIGHT 
Randy, sitting alone, watching a chopsocky movie, eating 
a large tub of popcorn by himself. 


INT. RANDY'S BMW, LOS ANGELES - DAY 
Randy pulls up at: 


EXT. LA CRESCENTA MALL - DAY 
He sits parked and watches as workers dismantle the 
Randy Dreyfus Mall sign. Sic gloria transit mundi. . . 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE - YARD AND POOL - NIGHT 
as Randy exits the main house and heads for the pool 
house, carrying a pillow, linens and a blanket. 


INT. POOL HOUSE - NIGHT 

Randy lies wide awake on the foldaway bed, trying to 
sleep. We HEAR Sinatra SING “In the Wee Small Hours 
of the Morning.” After a moment, there is a scratching 
SOUND at the door. Randy ignores it, but it gets louder. 
He mutters: 


RANDY Go away. 


The scratching sound continues, accompanied by some 
WHINING. Randy finally gets out of bed. pissed, goes to 
the pool house door, sees Calvin. 


RANDY What the hel! do you want? 
Calvin looks at him with soulful eyes. A long beat; then: 
RANDY All right, but you better be quiet. 


He opens the door and lets the dog inside. Randy gets 
back into bed. After a moment, Calvin hops up on the bed 
heside him. Randy pushes him off. 


RANDY (Get outta here... 


After another moment, Calvin gets back up beside him, 


snuggles up close. Randy sighs, absently pets him, mumbles: 


RANDY Jesus... 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - NIGHT 

as the players are introduced in the pregame cere- 
monies. We finish the introductions of the Yankees, start 
with the Vikings. Spic Mendoza is introduced, then 
Bernie Lazarre, then Harry Glugg, then DJ. Pickett... 
BOOS are heard - not quite as vociferous as in New 
York, but boos nonetheless. 


INT. STADIUM, BROADCAST BOOTH - NIGHT 
Ted Yackamow and Buzz Dendridge working the game. 


YACKAMOW It’s a shame, isn’t it, Buzz, when a player 
gets booed in his hometown. 


DENDRIDGE 1hiat it is, Teddy... 


INT. VIKING STADIUM, DUGOUT - NIGHT 
Randy and DJ. sitting at opposite ends of the dugout. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - NIGHT 

Fifth inning, tied ball game. D.J. leaves the on-deck circle 
and approaches the plate, as Randy watches. DJ. steps 
in, swings the bat, concentrates on the Yankee pitcher. 
Randy goes over to the water cooler, takes a drink, turns 
back to watch D.J. The Yankee pitcher goes into his 
windup, throws the pitch. Right at DJ.’s head. Though DJ. 
is wearing a helmet, the pitch is hard enough to knock 
him down. He lies there, eyes closed, unconscious. 


YACKAMOW’S VOICE Buzz, that was about as flagrant 
a beanball as I've ever seen, and no one’s coming out of the 
Viking dugout. 


There is stunned silence in the dugout. Nobody moves. 
Everybody turns to see what Randy is going to do. A long. 
tenuous moment, as Randy struggles with his feelings; 
then, he gets up and runs out on the field 


REACTIONS in the dugout and the stands as Randy runs 
over to D.J., who is lying on the field, alone. 


YACKAMOW’S VOICE Randy Dreyfus has come out on 
the field. . . 


Randy kneels beside D.J., looks at him anxiously, whispers: 


RANDY Hey, don’t cut out on me now, you son of a bitch. | 
swear I'll kill you if you cut out on me... . 


After a long, agonizing moment. D.J. opens his eyes. He 
sees Randy looking down at him with love in his eyes. 
Gradually, D.J.’s features turn into a smile. Randy smiles 
back. D.J. slowly reaches out and takes Randy hand, 
holds it tightly. Moment. And for this moment the two of 
them are all alone amidst the 75,000 people in the stands 
and the millions watching on television. 


D.J. is still holding Randy's hand as the TRAINER arrives. 





RANDY (70 1)./.) You okay? 

D.J. Yeah. 

RANDY (70 /rainer) He's okay. 

The trainer starts to shine a small flashlight in D.J.’s eves 
to make sure hes all right. Then, with the aid of Randy and 


the trainer, D.J. manages to get up. Instead of the cheers you 
usually hear in this situation, there are more BOOS: 


RANDY (Quielly, fo D.J.) Don't worry. I'm going to get 
that son of a bitch. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM — NIGHT 

A 1-1 tie, bottom of the ninth, two outs. Spic Mendoza is 
on third, the winning run. Randy is in the on-deck circle, 
swinging a bat. The same pitcher who beaned D,J. is on 
the mound. Bernie Lazarre draws a walk, and Randy 
comes up. He looks out at the pitcher menacingly, then 
turns back to Jimbo Barnett and says: 


RANDY This is for DJ. 


Barnett looks at him, then gets up and gives the sign for 
an intentional walk. The pitcher throws the first one wide 
on purpose. Randy is livid. He steps in front of the plate, 
effectively blocking it, and shouts out al the mound: 


RANDY Throw the ball over the plate! 

The umpire steps out from behind home plate. 
UMPIRE Get into the batter's box, Dreyfus. 
RANDY (70 pitcher) You got any balls, pitch to me. 


UMPIRE (et into the batter's box, or I'm going to call you 
out. 


Randy turns back to the pitcher and taunts. 
RANDY Give me your best shot, chickenshit. 


Then he steps back into the batter's box. The pitcher looks 
down for the sign, sees Barnett step out for the intentional 
walk again. The pitcher shakes him off. Barnett calls time. 
goes oul to the mound to talk to the pitcher. The Yankee 
pitching coach goes out as well. Meanwhile, in the press 
box, Milt Zola says to the reporter next to him: 

ZOLA Thirty-seven years I've been covering baseball, I've 
never seen anything like it—a batter taunting a pitcher to 
throw a strike during an intentional walk. And with the pen- 
nant on the line. 


REPORTER No way he’s going to pitch to him. 
ZOLA Don't be so sure. 


The Yankee coach returns lo the dugout, and Barnett 
returns to home plate. This time he doesnt step out for the 
intentional walk. 


REPORTER They re going to pitch to him... 


Randy swings the bat menacingly. The pitcher goes into 
the stretch, checks the runners, delivers to the plate—a 
terrific fasthall low and outside. Randy gets around on it 
and hits a lethal bullet right back at the pitcher's head. The 
ball is hit so hard and so true that it literally knocks the 
pitcher down, deflecting off bis glove and cap and rolling 
away, ds— 


Randy runs to first and the winning run crosses the plate. 


YACKAMOW’’S VOICE The Vikings win the pennant! 
The Vikings win the pennant! 


On the field the players all run out of the dugout to mob 
Spic Mendoza, who scored the winning run. Everyone 
except D.J., who sits alone in the dugout. And Randy, who 
is alone on first base. lenored. As the Vikings celebrate . . . 


INT. D.J’S CONDO - NIGHT 
Sinatra croons. Randy and D)). lie in bed listening. After a 
moment: 

D.J. That was beautiful, what you did tonight. . . 
RANDY The guy threw at your head. 

D.J. Yeah, but you could've taken the walk. 


RANDY You kidding? And leave it up to Harry Glugg? No 
way... 


D.J. smiles; moment, then checks his watch, and: 
D.J. Well, we still got a few hours. 

RANDY For what? 

D.J. ‘To take Esterhazy’s deal. 


Randy looks away for a moment, still not sure of D.J.s 


feelings. 


RANDY You want to take that deal? 


D.]. doesn't answer. Instead, he reaches over and turns 
Randy's face back toward his. He looks at him for a long 
moment, then brushes a strand of hair off Randy s fore- 
head, says quielly: 


D.J. | don’t have as much to lose as you do. I'm not going 
to the Hall of Fame. I’m not being offered seven million 
dollars a year to play ball. . . 


RANDY What the fuck does that have to do with anything? 
D.J. You could own this town. 

RANDY So’ 

D.J. So... if you want to get out, I'll understand. 


Randy looks at him with feeling, says: 
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RANDY (et out? How the fuck do | get out? 


D.]. looks at him, moved. As he takes Randy in his arms... . 


INT. LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, 
DEPARTURE LOUNGE - DAY 

The Vikings are waiting to board their charter tor Cincin- 
nati. Teffner is talking to a very upset Charlie Gonse. 


GONSE How do you expect me to win a World Series with 
Bo Caliper at short and Howie Jarvis at second? 


TEFFNER Charlie, there’s nothing we can do about it. The 
Commissioner's acted. 


GONSE He doesn't have to manage this team, for chris- 
sakes... 


ANGLE to entrance as Randy and D.J. arrive. Everyone 
gets very tense. Then: 


TEFFNER Let me handle this. 

He goes over to them, and: 

TEFFNER The Commissioner ruled against you. 
RANDY 0h yeah? When was that? 

TEFFNER This morning in New York. He's suspended both 
of you from baseball. Effective immediately. 


RANDY What're you going to do, Teffner, hold another 
press conference and tell “em the substance-abuse program 
didn't work? 


TEFFNER Randy, please. Don't make a scene. 


RANDY Why not? We're substance abusers, DJ. and me. 
We're capable of all sorts of weird shit. | mean, we could start 
kissing right here. In front of everyone. What would you 
do—call the police, the National Guard . . . ? 

Randy sees Rennie Pannizardi standing nearby with a 
sardonic smile on bis face. 

RANDY What the fuck you grinning about, Pannizardi? 
You wouldn't even be going to Cincinnati if it wasn’t for us. 
PANNIZARDI So what were you guys doing last night? 
Sucking each other's popsicles? 


Randy goes for him, knocks him down, starts to work him 
over. It takes the combined efforts of D.J., Harry Glugg, 


Bernie Lazarre, Teffner and Axel Most to drag Randy off 


Pannizardi, who gets up. brushes himself off and walks to 
the gale. The players all turn and walk through the gate. 


followed by Teffner, Gonse and White. leaving Randy and 


D.}. all alone. After a long moment of silence: 


RANDY You want to go get Chinese? 


INT. CHING MING'S FINE CANTONESE CUISINE, VEN- 
TURA - DAY 

Randy and D,). sit in their booth eating wonton soup and 
egg rolls. After a moment: 

RANDY You know what I always wanted to do? 

D.J. What? 


RANDY Tike a trip when | didn’t know where | was going. 


Just get in the car and go. 


D.J. Sounds great. 

RANDY So... what do you say we do it? 

D.J. ls? 

RANDY Yeah . . . Let’s go see the leaves change. 
D.J. Where? 


RANDY How about Maine? | always wanted to go to Maine. 
| like the name. Don’t you? 


D.Jj. Yeah... 


A beat as they sit there thinking about it; then: 


RANDY You know where it is? 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE - DAY 
as Randy parks the car in the driveway, gets out and 
enters the front door. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE - CONTINUOUS 

WITH Randy as he walks through the house and out into 
the yard, where Susie is kneeling over a flower patch, gar- 
dening. He approaches her. She stops, looks up at him. 
RANDY |i. 

SUSIE Ili... 

Randy takes a beat, shuffles his feet; then: 

RANDY ['m going on a trip for a while. 


She nods. Another beat: then: 


RANDY Me and D.). are going to Maine. 
SUSIE \aine? 

RANDY | always wanted to go to Maine. 
SUSIE What're you going to do in Maine? 
RANDY Look at the leaves. 


She puts down her tools, gets up: 


SUSIE Randy, are we going to get a divorce or what? 


RANDY | don't know. | just need a little time to figure 
things out. 





SUSIE All right... (7en) | need some time, too. 
RANDY You okay? 

SUSIE |'m vetting there. 

RANDY You hate me? 


SUSIE No, | don't hate you, Randy. | tried hating you but it 
didn't work. I’m just confused. You know, it’s one thing to 
lose your husband to another woman . . . but toa man. It’s 
kind of weird . . . 


RANDY You know what my shrink says? 
SUSIE You're seeing a shrink? 


RANDY Yeah. He's an Egyptian. He says you have to listen 
to your feelings. Your feelings don’t lie. 


SUSIE He's right. 


Susie begins to well up a little. but it’s not in anger any- 
more. Its more a mixture of tenderness and loss. She says: 


SUSIE You must really love this man. 


Randy hesitates, then nods. A moment, as the two of them 
stand there looking at each other. There is so much to say. 
and at the same time so little to say. Finally: 


SUSIE You picked a nice guy. 
RANDY You think so? 
SUSIE Uh-huh. | always liked DJ. 


They share a smile; he goes to her. This time she lets him hug 
her. Then, her eyes moist with tears, she says: 


SUSIE You better go talk to your daughters. 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, TWINS’ BEDROOM - DAY 
Randy paces back and forth, Calvin pacing at his heels, 
as he tries to find a way to broach the subject with his 
daughters. Megan and Daphne sit on their respective 
beds, listening. Megan finally breaks the ice. 


MEGAN \ommy said you were having an affair but not 
with a bimbo. 
RANDY Is that what she said? 


MEGAN Well, she didn’t want to talk about it much. She 
kept starting to cry. But we sort of figured it out. 


DAPHNE It's with D.)., right? 

Randy nods sheepishly; then: 

MEGAN That's why you were kissing in the dressing room 
on TV: 

DAPHNE \We figured that out, too. 


RANDY You see, we've become good friends. Very good 
friends . . . 


The twins both nod. Randy plunges on. 


RANDY So, [).). and me, well, we sort of want to be together 
alot and... so we're going to take a trip together to Maine to 
see the leaves change and... 


MEGAN kiss some more, huh? 

Randy reacts; then: 

DAPHNE It's all right, Daddy. We know you're gay. 
MEGAN There's this new intern on “General Hospital” 
who's gay. 

DAPHNE IHle’s very handsome and the nurses don’t know, 
and they keep flirting with him. 

MEGAN Are you ever going to come and live in this house 
again? 

RANDY | don't know. 

DAPHNE Are you and DJ. going to get married? 
RANDY | don't know. 

MEGAN Boy, there's a lot you don’t know. 

DAPHNE Are you going to still be our daddy? 


This one gets to Randy. He breaks down and starts to cry. 
He sits down on the bed and hugs his daughters. Through 
his tears: 

RANDY |'I! always be your daddy . . . 

Calvin starts to try to lick away Randy’ tears. Randy 
keeps pushing him away, but he keeps coming back for 
more. 


MEGAN boy, he really loves you. 
DAPHNE exh. 


MEGAN | think you and D.J. should take him to Maine 
with you. 


RANDY \o... 


But the twins nod insistently. It's settled. He kisses his 
daughters some more, then gets up and stumbles toward 
the door, Calvin following. As he exits: 


DAPHNE Don't worry, Daddy. Mommy said she wasn’t 
going to take you to the cleaners . . . 


EXT. FREEWAY ENTRANCE, LOS ANGELES - DAY 
as D.J’s Jaguar gets on the ramp marked “INTERSTATE 
10 EAST: 


INT. JAGUAR — ROLLING - DAY 

D.J. at the wheel, Randy beside him. In the backseat, 

Calvin. On the CD player, Sinatra. CONTINUE SINATRA 
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EXT. RIVERFRONT STADIUM, CINCINNATI - NIGHT 
The opening game of the 1997 World Series. Crowds 
arriving. Souvenir sellers hawking memorabilia. 


EXT. JAGUAR - ROLLING - NIGHT 
The car heads past a sign that says “WELCOME TO 
NEVADA’ 


INT. RIVERFRONT STADIUM - NIGHT 

Signs in the stands: “AMERICA IS ALIVE AND WELL IN 
CINCINNATI" and “WE'RE PORN-FREE AND PROUD 
OF IT.” Down in a box behind the home dugout, the 
PRESIDENT throws out the first ball. 


INT. JAGUAR — ROLLING - NIGHT 
Randy driving, DJ. dozing. Calvin chewing on the uphol- 


stery. 


INT. RIVERFRONT STADIUM - NIGHT 

A REDS BATTER hitting a ground ball to shortstop that 
goes right through Howie Jarvis’s legs. ON THE SCORE- 
BOARD we can see that the Reds are leading 7-1. IN 
THE PRESS BOX, Milt Zola grimaces. 


EXT. HIGHWAY — DAY 

The Jaguar is pulled to the side of the road. Randy, D,J. 
and Calvin are having a picnic in a field alive with autumn 
color. 


INT. RIVERFRONT STADIUM - NIGHT 

Game Two in progress. We see D.J’s replacement, BO 
CALIPER, strike out. PAN TO THE SCOREBOARD: The 
Reds are leading 5-0. 


EXT. MOTEL - NIGHT 

The Jaguar is parked outside a room. The door to the 
room opens, and Randy lets out Calvin, who goes over 
to the Jaguar and pees on the tires. END MUSIC CUE. 


INT. VISITORS’ CLUBHOUSE, CINCINNATI — NIGHT 

as Milt Zola enters after the game. WITH him as he walks 
around the clubhouse, which is full of TV reporters inter- 
viewing various Vikings. Bernie Lazarre is being inter- 
viewed. 


TV REPORTER 1 Did you suspect anything? 


LAZARRE No. | mean, Randy's married to a real fox. He's 
got a couple of kids. 


TV REPORTER 1 What about D.J.? 


LAZARRE Nice quiet guy, good second baseman. Who 
knew? 


Another 1V REPORTER is talking to Willie St. James. 


ST. JAMES... it’s all right with me, as long as they don't 
inflict it on anybody else, you know what I mean? 


REPORTER 2 What do you mean— inflict it? 


ST. JAMES Hey, we all take showers together, you know 
what I mean... ? 


Another TV REPORTER is talking to Axel Most. 


MOST... | always thought Dreyfus was a little weird. Noth- 
ing you could put your finger on, but you had the feeling that 
he wasn’t entirely normal . . . 


Zola takes all this in with increasing disgust. Finally, be 
announces lo the entire clubhouse: 


ZOLA Does anyone want to talk about the fucking game? 


INT. HOTEL ROOM, CINCINNATI — NIGHT 
Milt Zola is on the phone: 


ZOLA Give me rewrite . . . (Beal) Harvey, it’s Milt. Put 
together a story off the AP wire on tonight's game . . . (Beat) 
Fuck Gus. Tell him to hold the lead space for tomorrow . . . 
(Beat) Just do it, will you? 


And he hangs up. Then he goes to his typewriter, sits down, 
and starts to type. 


EXT. HIGHWAY — DAY 

The Jaguar heading east, the foliage becoming more 
beautiful. There is a large sign that says “VISIT THE BASE- 
BALL MUSEUM AND HALL OF FAME IN COOPERSTOWN, 
EXIT 47, 20 MILES.” 


EXT. HALL OF FAME, COOPERSTOWN - DAY 
as Randy and D.J. approach, lost among the busloads of 
tourists. They buy their tickets, enter the museum. 


INT. MUSEUM - WITH RANDY AND DJ. 
as they walk among the exhibits - the bats and balls, the 
photographs, the old uniforms. 


INT. THE HALL OF FAME - DAY 

They enter the Hall of Fame shrine. It is like a church - 
quiet with soft music. They wander along the walls upon 
which the bronze plaques of baseball's immortals are 
hung. They get to the D's: Dean, Delahanty, Dickey, 
DiHigo, DiMaggio, Doerr, Drysdale, Duffy . . . They stop. 
Randy looks at the plaques, imagining himself between 
Bobby Doerr and Don Drysdale. 


THE WALL - RANDY'S POV - FOG FOCUS GRADUALLY 
CLEARING 

etched in the plaque are the words: “RANDOLPH 
MACARTHUR DREYFUS (1969- ): BATTED RIGHT, 
THREW RIGHT. LED THE AMERICAN LEAGUE IN HIT- 





TING FIVE TIMES. THREE TIMES MOST VALUABLE 
PLAYER, ROOKIE OF THE YEAR, SIX GOLDEN GLOVES 
... FELL IN LOVE WITH HIS SECOND BASEMAN .. .” 


RANDY dreaming. Suddenly he snaps out of it, sees: the 
plaque is gone. He turns to D,J., and: 


RANDY It’s just a plaque on the wall. 
And he reaches out and takes D.J.8 hand. The two of them 


walk on together, oblivious to the stares of the people 
around them. 


EXT. SIDE OF ROAD - DAY 

The car is parked. Randy sets the camera on automatic, 
puts it on the hood of the car, then hurries to join D,J. 
and Calvin for a group photo in front of a sign that says 
“WELCOME TO MAINE - THE PINE TREE STATE? 


INT. JAGUAR, SMALL ROAD IN RURAL MAINE - DAY 
They come upon a sign that says “DEVIL'S ISLAND CAB- 
INS - VACANCY? 


EXT. THE DEVIL'S ISLAND CABINS - DAY 

as a tall, thin, laconic man, CONRAD, wearing a Red Sox 
baseball cap, shows them to one of the cabins, right on 
the lake. The place looks completely deserted. 


RANDY Not very busy, are you? 

CONRAD Nope... 

RANDY You a baseball fan? 

CONRAD Not so as you'd know it. 

RANDY | thought on account of the Red Sox hat. . . 
CONRAD Drove down to see a game in 1965. Didn't care 


for it much. 


INT. CABIN - DAY 
rustic and homey, with a fireplace, Andrew Wyeth prints 
and hand-stitched samplers on the walls. 


CONRAD There's firewood out back. The TV don’t work. 
We don’t have cable anyway so there's nothing worth seeing if 
you could see anything, which you can’t. Dinner’s at 6 sharp. 
Ten past you're out of luck. 

And he exits, leaving them alone. Beat; then: 


RANDY Gee, this is great, isn’t it? 


INT. GUS MERCER’S OFFICE - DAY 
A jet-lagged Milt Zola, just off the plane from Cincinnati, 
is with his editor. 


MERCER This isn't an article. This is a diatribe . . . (Reads) 


“T accuse Fritz Esterhazy and John D.F White of conduct 
detrimental to the best interests of baseball. | accuse them of 
malfeasance, moral cowardice, collusion, violation of the 
rights and dignity of ballplayers . ..° (7ben, fo Zola) What 
the hell do you think this is—the French Revolution? 


ZOLA Gus, this World Series is being played by a road- 
company double-play combination. There's going to be an 
asterisk in the record books. A goddamn asterisk! 


MERCER You antagonize the Whites, you might as well for- 
get about covering baseball in this town. 


ZOLA If you have any integrity as a journalist, you'll print it. 


MERCER Milt, you're three and a half years from a pen- 
sion. You don’t need this shit right now . . . 


Mercer looks at him. sees his resolve. looks down at the 
piece for a moment: then: 


MERCER | vot to run it by the guys upstairs. 


ZOLA If you run it by the guys upstairs, they II kill it... 
You can't pass the buck on this one, Gus. It's three-and-two, 
bases loaded, two out. It’s your game to win or lose . . . 


INT. DEVILS ISLAND CABINS, RANDY AND DJJ-S 
CABIN - NIGHT 

ON the fireplace, as D.J. builds a roaring fire. In the b.g. 
Randy lies on the bed, Calvin beside him. DJ. finishes, 
goes over and lies down on the bed beside Randy, puts 
his arm around him. They sit there watching the fire — all 
three of them. 


INT. LOS ANGELES DAILY TRIBUNE, PUBLISHER'S 
OFFICE - DAY 

The plush office of FRANK ANATOLIA, owner of the 
paper. Zola is seated alone on a couch. Beside Anatolia is 
a trio of lawyers. 


ANATOLIA | had John D.E White on my home phone at 
7:45 this morning threatening not only to pull his advertising 
but to sue us for libel. | had a fax from the Commissioner 
informing me that Organized Baseball was drafting a lawsuit. 
Thank you but this paper doesn’t need this type of attention. 
You'll write a retraction and run it tomorrow. 


ZOLA What am | supposed to be retracting? 


ANATOLIA You defamed the Commissioner of Baseball, 
the owner of the Vikings, the players, the sportswriters, the 
fans... the entire goddamn country. The only person you 
didn't defame was Thomas Jefferson. 


ZOLA Y\eah, but it’s true. 
Anatolia turns to the lawyers. 


ANATOLIA Would one of you gentlemen kindly explain 
the libel law to Mr. Zola? 
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LAWYER We're not talking about opinions here. You allege 
breach of contract, collusion, malfeasance—these are specific 
allegations of serious wrongdoing . . . 





ZOLA The Whites breached Dreyfus and Pickett’s contracts 
by not letting them play. They colluded with Fritz Esterhazy 
to deny them due process . . . Esterhazy committed malfea- 
sance by misusing the powers of his office . . . 


LAWYER Article 19... 
ZOLA Article 19 is unconstitutional. 
ANATOLIA | didn't know you went to law school. 


ZOLA Jesus Christ! We're sitting on an enormous story. 
This is bigger than the Black Sox scandal. 


ANATOLIA  isten, Milt. You're overtired. All this deadline 
pressure and traveling, We'll write the retraction and run it 
over your byline . . . 


ZOLA No one runs anything over my byline that I don't 
approve. ‘Try it and I'll haul your ass into court for plagiarism. 


He gels up, looks directly at Anatolia, and: 


ZOLA You want to get a new head baseball writer in the 
middle of a World Series, that’s your prerogative, but I'm not 
retracting a goddamn word. 


And he walks out. 


EXT. THE BASEBALL COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, NEW 
YORK — DAY 

Pickets forming outside. We see signs that say: “I 
ACCUSE!" 


TIME MAGAZINE COVER 
a picture of Randy and D.J. on the cover, with the letters 
in bright red over them: “| ACCUSE!” 


EXT. VIKING STADIUM - DAY 

a demonstration with signs. There is a SPEAKER at a 
podium with a microphone. He has the newspaper with 
him, reads: 


SPEAKER | accuse Mr. John D.F. White of playing with a 
corked bat. . . 

He pauses. Loud rhythmic CHANT from the crowd: “1 
accuse, | accuse!” It sounds like a war cry. 

SPEAKER | accuse him of throwing spitballs! 

The CHANT: “1 accuse, | accuse!” 


SPEAKER | «accuse him of failing to field the best possible 
team to compete for the World Championship . . . | accuse 
him of refusing to accord to his employees the basic rights 
and privileges guaranteed them by their contracts and their 
membership in the human race . . . ! 


INT. ACHURCH - DAY 
as a MINISTER preaches, quoting from the article. 


MINISTER | accuse Francis Esterhazy II of misusing the 
powers of his office to deny the basic rights and freedoms to 
two men whose only sin was falling in love . . . 


INT. WASHINGTON, D.C., SENATE CHAMBER - DAY 
as a SENATOR speaks, quoting from the article. 


SENATOR | accuse America, the country of Babe Ruth, Joe 
DiMaggio and Thomas Jefferson, the country that spilled its 
own blood rather than permit enslavement, that held its bea- 
con shining bright in welcome to the oppressed masses of the 
world... 


INT. TELEVISION STUDIO — DAY 
as DAN RATHER reads... 


DAN RATHER | accuse you, America, of turning your 
back on liberty and justice, of making a mockery of freedom. 
| accuse you of forgetting who you are. America, | accuse you 
of taking a called third strike . . . 


EXT. LAKE PINOSKI, MAINE — DAY 
Randy, D.J. and Calvin sitting in a rowboat peacefully 
fishing, with no idea of what's going on in the world. 


EXT. VIKING STADIUM - NIGHT 
crowds gather with signs and pickets. PAN TO a TV 
REPORTER covering the story live. 


REPORTER |'m here outside Viking Stadium an hour 
before Game 3 of the World Series is set to begin. There have 
been demonstrations going on all day. It’s been so chaotic 
here that the players had to be airlifted in by helicopter to 
take batting practice . . . 


He approaches someone with his microphone. 
REPORTER What is your opinion of all this, Ma’am? 


INT. DREYFUS HOUSE, TV NOOK - DAY 
where Susie, Megan and Daphne are watching TV. 


WOMAN (077 7V) | think they should let the best players 
play regardless of anything else. | mean, they didn't commit 
any crime, did they? 


INT. HOME IN LOS ANGELES - NIGHT 
as Mendes Fuad sits and watches his TV. 


MAN (07) 7V) What difference does it make what anybody's 
sexual preference is? As long as they don’t subject it to any- 
body else . . . 
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INT. MILT ZOLA’'S HOUSE - DAY 
3 ramshackle bungalow in Silver Lake. Zola watching on TV. 


ANOTHER MAN (077 71) | mean, it’s against the Bill of 
Rights—just like the guy wrote in the paper. Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, right? 


INT. FRITZ ESTERHAZY'S OFFICE - NIGHT 
The Commissioner is watching TV. 


ANOTHER MAN (07: 71) If he doesn’t reinstate them, 
I'm leaving, I'm going to move somewhere where f reedom 
and liberty is more than stuff scribbled on postage stamps . . . 


In the b.g. we HEAR the chant, “1 accuse, | accuse!” 


INT. ESTERHAZY’S OFFICE - NIGHT 

as the Commissioner, disgusted, turns OFF the TV with 
the remote. He gets up, pours himself a Scotch, goes 
over to the window, looks down. 


THE STREET - HIS POV 

The pickets are still there in front of the building. His 
concentration is broken by the RINGING of the tele- 
phone. He returns to his desk, picks up. 


ESTERHAZY \es’ 
VOICE (Filfered) Mr. Esterhazy? Would you hold, please, 
for the President. 


INT. WHITE HOUSE - DAY 
The President watching the demonstrations on TV with 
his wife and cat. 


PRESIDENT Mir. Esterhazy, how are you? 
INTERCUT: 


ESTERHAZY Fine, Mr. President. 
PRESIDENT [et me tell you why I'm calling. .. 


INT. MILT ZOLA’S HOUSE - DAY 

Zola is asleep on the couch, where he passed out the night 
before in front of the TV. It takes several RINGS for the 
phone to wake him. He gets up and staggers to answer it. 


ZOLA Hello... 


INT. LOS ANGELES DAILY TRIBUNE, GUS MERCER’S 
OFFICE - DAY 
Gus Mercer is on the phone. 


MERCER He reinstated them. As of this morning, with back 
pay. You're a national hero, Milt. 


INTERCUT: 


ZOLA \No shit. 

MERCER There's only one problem. 
ZOLA What's that? 

MERCER Nobody can find them... 


EXT. DREYFUS HOUSE, BACKYARD AND POOL NOOK 
~ DAY 

where Zola sits with an iced tea across the patio table 
from Susie Dreytus. 


SUSIE It’s a pleasure to meet you, Mr. Zola. 
ZOLA Likewise. 
SUSIE | think this country owes a great debt to you. 


ZOLA Yeah. You think they'll overlook some bullshit on my 
tax returns? 


Susie looks at him a little blankly. Zola realizes that his 
sense of humor is a little too dry for her, continues: 


ZOLA We got to find them before it’s too late. 
SUSIE ‘oo late for what? 


ZOLA 10 you realize that there're a couple of guys playing 
shortstop and second base that don’t even belong in the 
major leagues, let alone the World Series? Once it goes down 
in the record books, there's nothing you can do. 


SUSIE Yes, | understand. But I've already told the reporters 
| don’t know where they are. 


Zola looks at her with as much sincerity as he can muster: 
ZOLA You really have no idea? 
She nods quickly, looks away. 


ZOLA Mrs. Dreyfus, | know you're trying to protect Randy, 
but I think you're making a mistake. He's a hero now. America 
wants him to play. 


SUSIE (Bea!) Well, it’s only a rough idea . . . 
EXT. WHITE HOUSE - ESTABLISHING - DAY 


INT. OVAL OFFICE - DAY 
ON the back of the President as he sits in his swivel chair. 


PRESIDENT Maine's a pretty big stale... (Beat) They've 
got a Dalmatian with them? 


EXT. LAKE PINOSKI, MAINE - DAY 
Randy, D.J. and Calvin are out fishing in a rowboat. It is a 
beautiful day. After a moment: 


RANDY Boy, it doesn’t get any better than this, huh? 






D.J., who is dozing, his hat down over bis eyes, nods. Randy 
reels his line in, checks his bait, then: 


RANDY You believe in God? 
D.J. Huh? 


RANDY God. The Big Guy. You think there’s somebody up 
there at the controls? 


D.J. Now and then. 


RANDY ‘ell you what I think... | think you got to have 
somebody in charge. Maybe it’s not like the guy with the 
white beard and the angels and that shit, but unless there's 
somebody running the show, it doesn’t add up to a whole lot. 
You know what | mean? 


D.J. nods. Randy rebaits his book. 


RANDY | vet this feeling sometimes like it’s all worked out 
in advance. And we're working on a tape-delay type thing. 
Sometimes you get a quick glimpse, sort of like the coming 
attractions at the movies . . . 

D.J. You ever get any coming attractions about us? 


Randy looks at him and starts to blush. He wedges his 
fishing rod in place, moves over to the rear of the boat. 
where D.J. is leaning against the stern. He settles into his 
arms. Calvin starts to BARK as a low MOTOR SOUND is 
HEARD. Very faint at first, then progressively louder. 


THEIR POV 
a small spot on the horizon getting bigger. It gradually 
becomes distinguishable as an airplane. 


INT. SEAPLANE - DAY 
Two MEN, a pilot and a man in a gray suit and sunglasses, 
look out over Lake Pinoski. 


ANGLE 

as the seaplane lands on the surface of the lake, glides 
over to the rowboat. Calvin is BARKING his head off. 
The door to the cabin opens, and the man with the sun- 
glasses calls to them: 


MAN How're they biting? 


Randy and D.J. look at him dumbly. 


MAN Jim McGinty, United States Secret Service. If we hurry 
we can just about make it. 


D.J. Make it? Where? 
MAN 1... for the game. Air Force ‘Two's waiting in Bangor... 
EXT. VIKING STADIUM - NIGHT 


crowds filing in. Film crews, minivans, the Goodyear 
blimp. 


INT. THE STADIUM — NIGHT 
The Reds are taking batting practice. In the Viking dugout 
Charlie Gonse is with Ken Teffner. 


GONSE Do | put them in the starting lineup or not? 
TEFFNER [1 depends on the head wind. 
GONSE They're coming over the top of the fort with toma- 


hawks, and you tell me it depends on the head wind . . . 


INT. AIR FORCE TWO —- IN FLIGHT —- NIGHT 
Randy and D.J. being made comfortable by the STEWARDS. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - BOX SEATS BEHIND THE DUG- 
OUT - NIGHT 

where White and Teffner are seated. On the field, batting 
practice is over, and the grounds crew is working on the 
baselines. 


TEFFNER Jhey re due into Burbank at 7:20. 

WHITE | can’t believe he reinstated them. 

TEFFNER The country demanded it. 

WHITE Pretty soon they're going to be running fucking 


General Motors . . . 


INT. VIKING STADIUM, ANOTHER BOX SEAT - NIGHT 
where Susie arrives with Megan and Daphne. 


MEGAN Js Calvin on the plane, too? 
SUSIE Yes, he is. 

MEGAN boy, imagine Calvin on a plane. 
INT. AIR FORCE TWO - IN FLIGHT —- NIGHT 


ON Calvin chewing the upholstery, as the COPILOT 
emerges: 


COPILOT We're in our final approach. We should be on 
the ground in seven minutes. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - NIGHT 
Fritz Esterhazy in his box talking to the umpires on the field. 


ESTERHAZY We can’t hold the game up. The TV contract 
won't allow it. 


EXT. BURBANK AIRPORT - NIGHT 

as the plane taxis to a halt, as the hatch opens, as Randy 
and D.J. hurry down the ramp and head for a waiting 
helicopter. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - NIGHT 
as a Marine color guard brings the flag out from center 141 
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field. The Public Address Announcer invites the crowd to 
stand and join in singing the National Anthem. 


The crowd sings “The Star-Spangled Banner”: Susie and 
the twins, Zola, White, Esterhazy, Teffner, the ballplayers 
et al. And as the final lines are being sung we can hear 
the SOUND of CHOPPER BLADES... 


The helicopter comes in over the left-field bull pen and 
hovers over home plate. The entire stadium erupts in 
CHEERS as the chopper lands on home plate, and Randy 
and D,J., still in their Maine fishing outfits, emerge. They 
wave in acknowledgment to the fans, then trot toward 
the dugout, where they are greeted with high-fives from 
their teammates. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - WITH RANDY AND DJ. —- NIGHT 
as they go down the tunnel to the clubhouse. They pass 
maintenance men and team employees, who give them 
high-fives, enter the clubhouse. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - THE STANDS - NIGHT 

Various signs: “WELCOME HOME RANDY AND D,).,” 
“WE LOVE YOU - ALL IS FORGIVEN,” “BETTER GAY 
THAN CALIPER AND JARVIS,” etc. 


INT. CLUBHOUSE AND TUNNEL - RANDY AND D)). 

as they head for the dugout in their uniforms. They get 
to the end of the tunnel, just before the dugout, stop. 
They look out at the field. 75,000 screaming people. 
Suddenly, they realize where they are, and where 
they've been. They embrace, hold each other for a 
moment; then... 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - THE FIELD - NIGHT 
as the Vikings take the field amidst deafening APPLAUSE. 
Randy goes out to shortstop, D.J. to second base. They 
take their infield warm-ups. The pitcher finishes his 
warm-ups, the umpire calls “PLAY BALL!” .. . 


EXT. VIKING STADIUM - MAIN GATE — NIGHT 

people still filing in. DISCOVER a TALL, THIN MAN with 
a moustache and a 7-Eleven cooler bag. He gives the 
ticket taker his ticket, enters. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - THE FIELD —- NIGHT 

Bottom of the fourth. Reds ahead 2-0. Randy is at the 
plate. He strikes out, heads back to the dugout, where 
Charlie Gonse glares at him. 


GONSE Fishing don’t do much for your timing, Shovel . .. 
INT. VIKING STADIUM - THE STANDS 


The tall, thin man with the moustache, sitting in the 
upper deck behind third base, eating a hot dog. 


INT. VIKING STADIUM - SCOREBOARD - NIGHT 

Still 2-0 Reds, bottom of the seventh. The organist 
STRIKES UP “Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” as the fans 
rise for the seventh-inning stretch. FEATURE Susie, Megan 
and Daphne SINGING. 


THE FIELD 
D.J. is at bat. He swings, pops the ball up. GROANS from 
the fans. People get up and start to leave. 


THE PRESS BOX 
Zola with his fellow reporters. 


ZOLA World Series game, two-nothing in the seventh, and 
people are leaving. What a bush league town . . . 


THE STANDS - NIGHT 
The tall, thin man is sipping a cup of coffee as some peo- 
ple around him get up and leave. 


INT. THE BROADCAST BOOTH - NIGHT 
Teddy Yackamow and Buzz Dendridge doing the game. 


YACKAMOW Well, here we go, Buzz, bottom of the ninth. 
Still two-nothing Reds. This is it—the last chance . . . 


DENDRIDGE ‘iat it is, Teddy... 


THE FIELD 

as the first two Vikings strike out. CUTAWAYS as it begins 
to look unlikely that the Vikings are going to come back. 
Spic Mendoza comes up, the last hope. He takes two 
strikes, then gets hit in the shoe by the pitch, is awarded 
first base. 


YACKAMOW’S VOICE Mendoza gets hit by the pitch. 
The Vikings are still alive. DJ. Pickett up, with Randy Dreyfus 
on deck . . . 


D.J. steps in. He hangs tough against the pitcher, a 
flamethrower out of the bull pen, works the count to 
three and two, finally walks. The chant starts: “Ran-DEE, 
Ran-DEE.” Randy comes up to the plate, blinded by the 
lights, deafened by the noise. 


THE STANDS 
where the tall, thin man puts down his coffee cup, reaches 
down and unzips his cooler bag. 


Randy swings and misses on two vicious fastballs. Randy 
steps out, looks down at D.J. on first, smiles. D.J. smiles 
back. Randy steps back in. The next pitch comes in, and 
Randy massacres it. The crowd rises on the CRACK of 
the bat. The ball clears the fence and keeps going. Spic 
Mendoza and D.J. circle the bases ahead of Randy, who 
trots around with the winning run. 








THE STANDS 
as the tall, thin man removes an automatic pistol from 
the cooler bag. 


Randy, as he crosses home plate, throws his arms up 
high in a gesture of victory, and we HEAR the SHOT... 


INT. HOSPITAL, EMERGENCY ROOM - NIGHT 
The usual chaos of a Saturday night in a big-city ER. DIS- 
COVER D,J. waiting on a bench, still in uniform. 


THE HALLWAY LEADING TO THE ER 

crammed with reporters and TV cameras as Susie Dreyfus 
arrives. Shutters click, cameras are shoved in her face, 
questions shouted as she walks past it all into the ER. 


THE EMERGENCY ROOM 
Susie spots D.J. sitting on a bench. She goes over, sits 
down beside him. 


SUSIE How is he? 


D.J. They're working on him now. 


SUSIE The radio said that it’s not life-threatening. The bul- 
let hit below the waist. 


D.J. is not listening; instead he sits there shaking his head 
and muttering: 


D.J. | knewit... 
SUSIE What? 


D.J. | knew something was going to happen. You can’t do 
what we did. 


Susie looks at him quizzically, not sure she understands. 


D.J. We stepped over the line. | tried to warn him, to tell him 
what could happen . . . 


SUSIE He doesn’t listen, does he? 

He shakes his head. Then, quietly, but affectionately: 
D.J. He sure doesn't. 

Moment. Then a DOCTOR emerges from Surgery: 
DOCTOR Dreyfus, next of kin... 


Instinctively, both D.J. and Susie get up. The doctor looks 
from one to the other, then: 


DOCTOR We're in good shape here . . . The bullet entered 
the left clunis and lodged itself in the fatty tissue in the sub- 
lateral femus muscle. There's a small amount of phyectopia 
and some edema near the coccyx, but there was no significant 
blood loss, no organ damage . . . 


D.J. Where the hell was he shot? 


DOCTOR In the buttocks. 


D.J. They shot him in the ass? 


DOCTOR If you have to be shot, that’s exactly where you 
want to get it. 


D.J. Can we see him? 


DOCTOR In about five minutes. We're transferring upstairs 
now. 


And the doctor walks away. D.J. and Susie stand there for 


a long moment, not knowing what to say to each other. 
Finally: 


SUSIE Why don’t you go first. 
INT. HOSPITAL ROOM —- NIGHT 


Randy is lying in bed on his good side watching the 
Eleven O'Clock News on TV as DJ. enters. 


D.J. How're you doing? 

RANDY Okay. 

D.J. You had me worried there for a moment. 
RANDY Looks like | won't be sliding for a while. 

D.J. You hit them that far you don’t have to slide. 
RANDY | really hit the shit out of that sucker, didn’t 1? 
D.J. nods, sits down on a chair at bedside. 


RANDY You should've seen the news. They showed the 
home run, the ambulance, the whole thing. The guy was some 
sort of whacko, just lost a promotion in the Motor Vehicle 
Department to a faggot . . . 


D.J. winces visibly. Randy realizes. 

RANDY Sorry. A gay guy. 

Then he gives one of his endearing smiles and: 
RANDY | stil! got a lot to learn. 

D.]. smiles, nods. They sit in silence for a moment; then: 
RANDY So... you excited about going to Cincinnati? 
D.J. It’s just a baseball game. 

RANDY Yeah, but it’s the World Series. 

D.J. shrugs. Then: 


RANDY | guess after what's gone down around here lately, 
it's hard to get excited. 


D.J. Yeah... (7hen) | bet you get MVP. 
RANDY Nah. 


D.J. You led the league in hitting, fielding, on-base per- 
Centage .. ; 


RANDY They don't give MVP’s to lefties. 145 


D.Jj. You don't think so? 


RANDY Nope .. . You know, | bet there were a lot of lefties 
that nobody knew were lefties did some great things . . . | 
mean, what about Wally Pipp? 





D.J. Wally Pipp? He was gay? 

RANDY With a name like that? Gotta be. You see Wally 
Pipp slipping it to Pia Zadora? 

DJ. breaks out laughing. Randy joins in. The to of them 
laugh their heads off until a passing nurse looks in and 
asks them to keep it down. They drift into silence. A long 
silence. Randy looks away for a moment, wanting to ask 
a question, afraid lo. 


RANDY So what're you going to do after the Series? 

D.). shrugs. Another moment; beat, then: 

RANDY You want to go fishing? 

DJ.’ face lights up with a smile. He hesitates for only a 
moment before saying: 


D.J. Why the hell not... 


Then, as he reaches over and affectionately brushes a 
strand of hair that had fallen over Randy's eyes, we PULL 
BACK and AWAY and then. .. 


FADE OUT 


CLOSING CREDITS OVER: 

EXT. MALL IN LA CRESCENTA - DAY 

as workers restore the neon sign over the mall on a rainy 
day in late October. We watch as the letters go up and 
are illuminated one by one: “THE RANDY DREFYUS 
MALL.” Only the more observant members of the audi- 
ence and those who have the courtesy to stay to the end 
of credits will notice that they spell Randy's name wrong. 
As Randy himself would say - “What the fuck...” 


THE END 


The Dreyfus Affair 


Based on the novel, 7be Dreyfus Affair, by Peter Lefcourt 


Copyright ©1992 Peter Lefcourt. All Rights Nevoaiatl 


Illustrations © 1996 Karen Blessen 
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Writing 
The Dreyfus 
Affair 


A Talk with Peter Lefcourt 
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Peter Lefcourt, born and raised in New York City, attend- 
ed Union College in Schenectady, New York, after which 
he joined the Peace Corps for two years in West Africa. 
He spent most of his 20s working as a cab driver in New 
York City — as he puts it, “a great apprenticeship for a 
writer.” In 1972, he sold his first screenplay to Universal. 
Although that project was never realized, he moved to 
Los Angeles, eventually selling a television movie script 
called Let's Switch. After several jobs in episodic television, 
Lefcourt became story editor on the ABC series “Eight is 
Enough.” His career in series television culminated with a 
writer/producer role on the Emmy Award-winning 
“Cagney and Lacey.” Lefcourt’s other TV writing includes 
the adaptation of Danielle Steel’s Fine Things, the mini- 
series Monte Carlo and The Women of Windsor. He's 
currently writing a satirical movie for HBO about the Bob 
Packwood affair. 

Lefcourt has also written several well-regarded novels, 
including The Deal, The Dreyfus Affair (from which he 
adapted this screenplay), Di and | (for which he also 
wrote a script, currently in development at Fine Line) and 
the forthcoming Abbreviating Ernie, which he character- 
izes as “a black comedy about the political correctness of 
spousal dismemberment.” His work for the theater 
includes Sweet Talk, The Audit, La Ronde de Lunch and 
Only the Dead Know Burbank, which had a recent run at 
Actors Alley in Los Angeles, where Lefcourt lives. 

The version of The Dreyfus Affair published here is 
Lefcourt’s third draft, completed on May 3, 1993. The 
original screenplay was 122 pages long. 


Since you adapted the script for The Dreytus Affair from your 
eponymous 1992 novel, | thought I'd ask when you first 
came up with the concept for the book. 


I guess the idea of the book came from the fact that I’ve always 
been fascinated with the Dreyfus Affair in France, with the fact 
that this minor act of espionage—leading to the unjustified 
jailing of Alfred Dreyfus—totally polarized the country in 1894. 
As you probably know, the whole thing revolved around a memo 
of classified information leaked to the Germans from a high 
officer of the French Army, which was signed with the initial 
“D.” The real culprit, a Count Esterhazy, disguised it in this 
way, and Dreyfus, the only officer with a high enough rank 
whose surname began with a “D,” became the scapegoat. He 
happened to be a Jew, and was rather haughty, so he wasn’t very 
well-liked to start with. Anyway, they arrested him, tried him in a 
trial that was a travesty of justice, and then shipped him off to 
Devil's Island for four years. He was finally exonerated several 
years after that. 

The whole affair was fueled by this sort of low-grade anti- 
Semitism that existed in France at the time. So I said to myself, 
“What would be the present-day analogue to anti-Semitism in 
France 100 years ago?,” and I came up with homophobia. 
Homophobia today exists in that same sort of semi-respectable 
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way, where even people who consider themselves to be very liber- 
al make anti-gay jokes, just the way people used to make anti- 
Semitic jokes. The next step was to think of an organization that 
was as conservative as the 19th-century French military, and | 
came up with organized baseball. 

Anyway, | hit upon the idea of what would happen if we 
picked up the newspaper tomorrow and found out that two 
major baseball players were having an affair. This would be a 
public relations Chernobyl—how would baseball handle it? 
So this was the germ of the book. Then | called up my editor at 
Random House and pitched it to him, and he said, “Go for it.” 
So | wrote the book, and like all books, it ended up taking a 
slightly different turn. 


How so? 


My original conception was that I was going to get the two 
players caught very early on, and then spend most of the book 
handling how their affair was received, how baseball dealt with 
it. But as I started creating the characters, | got into them. Their 
actual finding of one another, and the love affair itself, became 
more interesting. The book was finished sometime in late ‘91, 
and it was published in "92, and did quite well. It went through 
four hardcover printings—although they were small printings, 
we're not talking John Grisham here—and it created a lot of 
interest, which is how the movies got involved with it. 


Before we get into a discussion of that, I'd like to talk a little 
more about the writing of the book. How did you come up 
with the character of Randy Dreyfus? 


| wanted to make him a real jock—I thought it was impor- 
tant to avoid stereotyping. | also wanted to make him someone 
who was at the top of his career, who was married and had 
kids, so that the stakes for him would be even higher. Because 
baseball players are idolized in this country—they’re consid- 
ered role models, and kids look up to them. Baseball's a little 
more Norman Rockwell's America than football or other 
sports. For instance, when Martina Navratilova came out of 
the closet, I don’t think anybody cared much, because 1) she 
was a woman, 2) she was a foreigner, and 3) she was a tennis 
player. There are a couple stories about football players who 
came out, but it was years after they had played. So Randy was 
sort of the Jack Armstrong, All-American Boy character. D,J. 
Pickett was a little bit different. | thought it would add spice to 
the equation to make him black, so you had not only homo- 
sexuality, you had miscegenation—a double whammy. | 
wanted him to have discovered his gayness, but he was still 
hiding in the closet. 

And then I wanted Randy's wife, Susie, to be the classic blond 
baseball wife—sort of like Cyndy Garvey. So that’s the concep- 
tion of the characters. The joy of writing novels is that you have 
the chance to explore character a little bit more deeply. You can 
go into yourself and work a little bit more with your right brain. 
It's hard in screenplays to do that; that’s why I'm glad the book 
existed before the screenplay. 


Are you a baseball fan? 


Yeah, I've always loved baseball. It always struck me as a 
medium that was ritualized and conservative, like the Catholic 
church, with a hierarchy that changes very slowly. I really feel 
that if the situation described in the book happened tomorrow 
morning, the reactions would be similar. Maybe not to the 
extreme that I took it—I mean, | get the President of the United 
States involved—but I’m pretty sure that this country would be 
polarized much like France was during the Dreyfus Affair. 


When you were working on this novel, did adapting it for the 
screen cross your mind, or influence your writing of it at all? 


| never write a book thinking it's going to be a movie. | write 
books because I love books, and I always look at the movie as 
this kind of extra thing out there that may or may not happen. 


You touched earlier on the differences between writing novels 
and writing screenplays; could you expand on that? 


Generally, novel-writing is about accessing the subconscious— 
you need to dredge a little more deeply—and in order to do that 
you have to be a compass, you have to let yourself go a little bit. 
Because of the process of selling screenplays, you have to struc- 
ture them, you have to outline them, you have to pitch them— 
by the time you actually get down to writing them, you've spent 
a great deal of time looking at their structure. I can’t write nov- 
els that way. I have a basic idea of where I'm going when I write 
a novel, but to be honest with you, I don’t know for sure. With 
The Dreyfus Affair, | simply set up the situation: What's going to 
happen if these two guys fall in love, and it becomes known? 
There's that great thing that the Belgian writer Georges Simenon 
says about why he writes: “I write because I want to find out 
what's going to happen.” 

So | think it’s a little bit more right-brain, and unfortunately, 
when writers spend too much time in Hollywood, they begin to 
distrust their right brains, they become overly analytic—begin- 
ning, middle, end, act one, etc.—and lose the joy of just letting 
it rip, seeing what's going to happen. I don’t mean to say that 
when you're writing a novel you don’t do any preparation— 
research and preparation are just as important there—but you 
need to go a little bit deeper into yourself, see what's there. I like 
doing both of them, but after writing novels, I find that screen- 
plays are a little less demanding. The problems you have with 
screenplays have more to do with the politics of selling them and 
the agony of rewriting them than the actual work involved in 
writing them: fighting for your vision, negotiating notes with 
executives, that kind of thing. 


Is it easier or harder to adapt your own book? 


That's a tough question. I'll give a complicated answer. In one 
sense, because the book already exists, I’m not quite as protec- 
tive of it. Generally, it's thought that novelists shouldn't adapt 
their own books because they become too attached to them. And 
there’s truth to that; you do get attached to your characters. But 
on the other hand, you could also argue that novelists have the 








best sense of who those characters are, and can make them 
speak, because you don’t just lift the dialogue from the book 
when you're adapting; you have to create new dialogue. In 
my case, my writing tends to be ironic—there’s a voice in the 
writing—and that’s not easy to capture in terms of film. Irony 
and satire, and indirection and understatement, are based on 
language, and it’s hard to make them work visually. So that’s 
always been a battle. Another major problem in the adaptation 
of The Dreyfus Affair was that, the way the book functions, 
people react a great deal to the inner voice of Randy Dreyfus. 


And Susie as well. 


And Susie—but his inner voice, especially. | have an omniscient 
third-person style of writing, where | get inside my character's 
head, and that’s very difficult to capture in a film. And what 
_ people who read the novel found to be particularly endearing— 
they used this word—was that here you've got this big, sweet, 
dumb guy who suddenly has these feelings he doesn’t know 
what to do with, and you're able to follow his struggles to deal 
with them throughout the book—there’s something sort of 
moving about that. Really hard to do in a movie. Right from the 
beginning, I said to myself, “Don’t use a voiceover.” It can be 
done; I just didn’t think it would work here. It was used quite 
effectively in Bang the Drum Slowly, which was a wonderful 
movie— 


There's also a great use of voiceover in Bull Durham, when 
Crash steps up to the plate and cant “get out of bis head’ — 
which is similar to a scene in your novel, when we're hear- 
ing the myriad thoughts racing through Randy's head as he 
_ stands in the same spot. 


And in that movie they also used Susan Sarandon’s voiceover. 
That was an original screenplay, too, so you have to give Ron 
Shelton even more credit. Anyway, that was one problem. 
_ Another problem with the adaptation was that I tend to telescope 
action in my novels, and one of the things writers learn when 
they adapt their own material is that they have to live with their 
sins as novelists. You can get away with playing pretty loose with 
time, place and story logic in novels because you can not only 
use interior monologues, but jump back and forth in time and 
space. So in the book, for instance, Randy and D.J. are thrown 
out of baseball three-quarters of the way through the story. The 
last part, which I kind of telescope, involves their going to Maine 
while the World Series is happening, and at that point in the 
book, Milt Zola takes over the narrative. He drives the story 
because he’s the one who writes the “I Accuse” piece in the 
newspaper that energizes and publicizes the issue. That's hard 
to do in film; you can do a montage, but at the end of the movie 
that can be a problem. So making the last part of the movie 
work from a narrative point of view was difficult. 

There was also the issue of being very careful about how to 
present the love scenes. | still think there’s an enormous resis- 
tance that people have going into a movie theater thinking 
they're going to see two men making love. Even though there’s 


no sex in the book, you have to see a certain amount of physical 
affection between them. So I had to write scenes that implied 
these two were sleeping together which wouldn't make anybody 
uncomfortable. 


When were you actually approached to write the screen 
adaptation? 


Let's see, the book came out in the spring of 1992. It got very 
good coverage, but again, nobody knew quite what to do with it. 
Eventually, we got one bite on it from two producers at Disney, 
Wendy Dozoretz and Ellen Collett. We met, they loved the book, 
and they took it to Jeffrey Katzenberg on April Ist. This might be 
apocryphal, but he apparently thought it was an April Fools’ Day 
joke, and immediately said, “Next!” But they told him it was 
real, and he listened a little more and said, “Okay, we'll take a 
shot at it.” 


How long did it take you to write that first draft? 
About three months. 
And how was thal received? 


The studio was, as I like to say, pushing things to the center of 
the page. I tend to make characters a little off-center, give them 
some strange emotions. The classic example in the book, as you 
know, is when Randy decides he wants to kill his dog, the idea 
being that Randy’s so exasperated by what he’s going through 
that he actually puts a contract out on his own dog, which of 
course ultimately fails. So in some of the early script meetings, 
the studio said he couldn't do that. When I asked why, they said, 
“You can't like anybody who tries to kill his dog; how do you 
expect the audience to root for this guy?” And I said, “Well, 
you've never had a Dalmatian.” //aughs] So eventually we 
compromised in the script: he doesn’t actually try to kill the dog, 
he just hires the gardener to “lose” him. But to me, that took 
some of the bite away. 

Also, early on in the book, Randy has a shopping center dedi- 
cated to him. I thought it would be appropriate to pick a place 
that was kind of far-out, slightly down-at-heels, in a Mexican 
neighborhood somewhere deep in the San Fernando Valley: it 
struck me as very Los Angeles, and added a lot of texture to the 
scene. But the studio felt that didn’t work: “He's got to be giving 
up something really big; you've got to show how much he’s 
sacrificing. It's got to be a bigger, English-speaking mall.” And 
then, in the book, when Susie finds the handkerchief and sus- 
pects Randy of having an affair with another woman, she goes 
to see this kind of seedy private eye named Pete Zabriskie, based 
in Anaheim. They wanted the detective to be more upscale, that 
kind of thing. So basically, it was moving things to the center of 
the page, making them more accessible. 

And they also had some very good suggestions. One of the 
things not in the book that’s in the script is having a moment 
when Randy and D.J. break up for a while. It’s in all classic love 
stories—the lovers meet, then they have a falling out—and it 
Was a great suggestion. 
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Let’s talk about some other differences between the book and 
the script. For instance, how did you overcome the hurdle, 
which you touched on earlier, of not being able to use a 
character's inner voice to communicate his or her thoughts, 
Jeelings and development? Is it just a matter of incorporat- 
ing that information into dialogue? 


I found two devices, neither of which is in the book. First of all, 
| used Susie’s radio program, which is barely mentioned in the 
book, to help the audience see how crazed she’s getting about all 
of this. I mean, she starts out talking about cupcakes and by the 
fourth time you hear her, she’s screaming at men in general. | 
also used the shrink, Mendes Fuad, a little bit differently in the 
script. He’s the shrink from hell for Randy—the idea of him 
unburdening himself to an Egyptian psychiatrist struck me as 
comic, because Randy's not very verbal to start with. Their rela- 
tionship in the script, | think, is better realized than it is in the 
book, because I was forced to develop it without having the 
inner voice to fall back on; he was the only character Randy 
could talk openly with. 

Also, the Zola character—who's very loosely based on Emile 
Zola, who publicized the Dreyfus Affair in France with his “/‘ac- 
cuse” piece in the newspaper L'Aurore—becomes more impor- 
tant in the movie. Again, because I didn’t have the luxury of 
being inside his head, | had to have him drive the action more. | 
developed him a little earlier in the script. In the book, he 
doesn’t really show up until after 150 pages or so. Also, when | 
wrote this I was certain that Dan Quayle was going to be our 
next president, so in the book the voice of the president sounds 
more like Quayle; in the script, it’s more Bill Clinton. 


Also, in the book, you have the president waffling on the issue 
along with everybody else. His first call to Esterhazy is to tell 
him to suspend Dreyfus and Pickett; only later does he give 
Esterhazy the opposite advice. 


That's right. He doesn’t flip-flop in this draft. 


We get a little more background on all of the characters in 
the book, but particularly on D.J., whom we really only meet 
in the script when Randy asks him out on a date for the first 
time. In the novel, we learn early on that he keeps to himself, 
doesn't go out with the team much, and without fail, takes a 
20-minute nap in the locker room before each game. That 
last anecdote tells us a lot about bis almost Zen-like calm, 
which is one of the things Randy finds so attractive about 
him. How do you know what to keep, what to cut? 


You make choices. Film has its own grammar; you have to look 
at the whole pace of it, and take anything out, however tex- 
turally rich, that slows it down too much. You don’t have the 
luxury of digression. I think anybody who's had any success at 
writing a screenplay has a kind of inner pacing device: you can 
feel where it's dying on you. | would have liked to put that 
detail in about D.J. Actually, I'm a little concerned that DJ. is 
underdeveloped in the script. He needs some work, and when 
I've got a director attached, in the next draft, we'll have some 


time to work on his character, because he doesn’t quite have the 
depth he has in the book. 


What happened to the father-and-son team of John D.F. White, 
Jr. and Sr.? In the book, many of the comic moments come 
from the son’s stress-induced, and frequent, asthma attacks. 
In the script, you combine both of them into the crusty father. 


| lost the son, and I liked his character, but that was a choice | 
made for efficiency and time, to tell the story more quickly. Even 
the gardener—in the book you get a chance to get into his head. 


Same problem with Barry Fuschia, Randy’ agent? 


Yeah, and the ballplayers, too. Like Spic Mendoza, who has 
Tourette’s syndrome and can only utter four-letter words. | 
thought that was kind of funny, but he went by the wayside 
because of a prevailing tone of political correctness—the studio 
didn’t want the only Hispanic ballplayer to be swearing the 
whole time. 


In the script, you've added a gesture of affection on D.J.’s 
part toward Randy—brushing an errant strand of Randy’s 
hair out of bis eyes periodically—that wasn't in the book. 
What purpose did this serve for you? 


It's an act of tenderness. One of the things that people reacted to 
in the book was that it was romantic. In fact, Random House did 
some market research and found out that the biggest buyers of 
the book were heterosexual women. Gay men liked it very much, 
but a lot of women loved it because it was a love story. And that’s 
something you hardly ever see on the screen with gay lovers. | 
mean, you think about 7he Birdcage, these guys never touch 
each other; it’s similar with Philadelphia. So that was a way of 
trying to establish visually that there was tenderness between 
these two. 


There’s a very funny subplot in the book, which also gives the 
reader some insight into Susie’ force of will, about her trying 
lo establish a day care center al the stadium. Was that too 
offirack as well? 


Again, I would have loved to have that, but once I lost John D.F. 
White, Jr., who deals with her over this, it seemed less important. 
| think I'd like to go back and put some of this in. 


The twins not only change names (from Molly and Dolly to 
Megan and Daphne), they become more sympathetic—even a 
little hipper—in the script. How did that come about? 


Beats me. For some reason, this was an issue with the studio. 
They didn’t like Molly and Dolly, and I don’t know why. They 
didn’t like the fact that Randy kept confusing them in the book: 
“How can an audience like a guy who can’t tell the difference 
between his own daughters?” I said, “It’s not that, it’s just that 
he’s so anxiety-ridden by what's happening he can’t focus.” | 
loved the fact that in the book these girls were really a little bit 
obnoxious. But | had to homogenize them a bit more in the 
script. | miss Molly and Dolly, or Molly or Dolly, as they’re called 
in the book. 
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In your novel, Susie also sees Mendes Fuad, unaware that 
Randy is another of his patients. That provided for some 


rather comic moments; did you think about keeping it in at 


any point? 
That survived in the first and second drafts of the screenplay, 


and we lost it in the third, but I can’t remember why. I’m sure 
_ there was a very good reason at the time. /laughs/ That's the 


thing about developing this stuff, you keep changing and 


_ adapting and throwing stuff out and adding it . . . I don’t think 


it was dropped for story reasons, though; I think it was dropped 


for time. 


_ What about the pet counselor subplot in the book? There’ a 
very funny scene with Randy being coached to demonstrate 
his “love” for Calvin, the Dalmatian. 


He may have been in the first draft also. That was just another 


thing that was bearing down on Randy when he’s trying to make 
sense of his life. It was a little bit of Southern California pop 
psychology that might have been too broad of a satire; I'm not 
sure I lament its being gone. It’s funny, but it’s a set piece. That's 
like one of the running jokes in the book, about how the Dreyfus 
house is full of “Nooks”: the Entertainment Nook, the Exercise 
Nook—again, Southern California stuff, but you can’t really 


sell that in a screenplay. 


Although most of the material from the book has been 
reconfigured to a greater or lesser degree in the screenplay, 
there are a few scenes that were left pretty much intact— 


_ The scene in the Chinese restaurant with Randy and DJ. | think 
~ | lifted verbatim from the book. That was like a little one-act 
_ play, and in trying to cut it and change it around, we finally 
said, “It’s such a good scene, let’s take the whole thing.” It’s 


word for word, I think. Hopefully, it will stay that way. 


3 Well, in a situation like that it’s interesting to read one 


against the other. Obviously, the major difference is that 
while novels are generally written in past tense, screenplays 
are almost always in present tense, which makes the action 


seem more immediate. Also, | noticed that many of your 


chapter-ending lines of dialogue in the book finish with a 


period, while in the script—as in most scripts—scenes often 


end with ellipses. 
[laughs] | think ellipses are sometimes a device that writers use 
to sell a weak line to themselves. It always makes the line seem a 


- little better than it is. Whenever I write a line with ellipses, I take 


them out and read it again to make sure it works without them. 


_ Usually it’s a button line, to get out of a scene. You can some- 
__ times use them carelessly. 


In the novel, Randy's slump is over long before he and D.J. 


have sex with one another. In the film, their initial encounter 
in the weight room is followed almost immediately by a shot 
_ of bim hitting one out of the park. Why did you decide to 


offer a more causal connection between the two events? 


That's another example where I think the script is better than 
the book. The funny thing that happens when you adapt your 
own stuff is you get a chance to go back and make it better. And 
I give Disney and Wendy and Ellen credit for finding things that 
work a little better. They were right about this: it’s ironic and 
more to the point of the novel that when Randy finally allows 
his love to be expressed he gets out of his slump. Yeah, in the 
script, I think Zola observes, “Looks like Dreyfus got his swing 
back.” I wish I had done that in the book. 


You've already alluded to this, but I'd like you to go into a 
little more detail about “lightening up” the book a bit. For 
example, the novel bas D.J. telling Randy that he was picked 
up by a sailor in a bus station when he was a teenager. Also, 
there is a brief discussion between the two of them about D.J.’s 
HIV status, which definitely didn't make it into this draft. 


| think when this project was put into turnaround at Disney, the 
entire publicity department heaved a huge sigh of relief. | was 
convinced that we had to create something that would be palat- 
able, because we had an uphill battle with this subject matter 
already. The book is a comedy and a romance, not a serious 
study of homophobia in baseball. I didn’t set out to write a 
social commentary, I set out to write satire, to explore a subject 
matter that I felt was inherently satirical, not to make some kind 
of political statement for gay rights. As it turned out, it works 
that way, but it wasn’t my intention. I think you have a responsi- 
bility with a movie—because your audience is wider, and 
because, unlike a book, they can’t just put it down and walk 
away—to not jar the audience with too much realism. 


Another lost scene from the book is the one in which Randy 
shoots the athlete's foot powder commercial. It not only 
demonstrated the quotidian activities of a sports star, it also 
gave Randy—surrounded by towel-draped models on the 
locker-room set—another opportunity to ponder his homo- 
sexual impulses. 


To me, it showed the types of things that modern athletes deal 
with. You know, they make commercials, they do endorsements, 
all the money things. That's a scene I'd like to put in the movie, 
because it also fits into his paranoia about everyone knowing his 
dreadful secret. But again, it would be hard to film because so 
much of it has to do with what he’s thinking as it takes place. | 
don’t know how you sell that. A similar thing happened with the 
shower scene at the beginning. In the script, one of the more 
delicate problems in the adaptation had to do with not showing 
an actual erection. What freaks Randy out in the book is that 
he’s gotten this erection after he looks at D.J. That's an example 
of something that’s a little too visceral and vivid for a movie. 
To be honest with you, it’s not something I took out because 
of pressure from the studio; it’s something I took out because 
| thought it didn’t work in the movie. How do you dramatize 
that? Do you shoot him from the waist up, and he looks down 
and reacts? /laughs] | mean, I suppose you could sell it, but 
you'd have to do such cartwheels not to show what's going on. 

Continued on page 231 
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FADE IN BEFORE MAIN TITLE: 

ESTABLISHING SHOT - BLACK ROCK - PART OF TOWN: 
FOCAL POINT: RAILROAD STATION 

abandoned, in an extreme state of dilapidation. The 
structure is blistered by the resolute sun, the roof is 
weather-warped. Dry rot and mildew wage a relentless 
battle against the foundation. Between the building and 
the tracks is a long, somewhat narrow platform, its floor- 
boards twisted by time, termites and the elements. The 
matchboard overhang of the building, throwing some 
little shade to a portion of the platform, sags and bellies. 
From the overhang is appended a rectangular panel on 
which, in flaky paint, the town is identified: 


BLACK ROCK 


One of the broken wires holding the panel is longer than 
the other, cocking the sign irregularly. 


The railroad tracks reach endlessly into the horizon. Past 
the town on each side stretches the ocean-like prairie, 
with sand dunes rising and falling monotonously, shoul- 
dering each other toward infinity. 


The morning sun lays over this wasteland of the Ameri- 
can Southwest, a gigantic yellow bruise from which heat 
waves like bloodshot arteries spread themselves over the 
poisoned sky. 


A small shack stands next to the station, separated from 
it by a narrow alleyway and leaning toward the larger 
building, as if for support. The words 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


are arched across its dusty vitrine. An old straight-backed 
chair, reinforced with twisted wire, is tilted against the 
northwest corner of the shack. In it is MR. HASTINGS, 
the postal telegraph agent, a man of middle years and 
exorbitant mediocrity. He sits there spinelessly, fingering 
a wart on his receding chin and, once in a while, for vari- 
ety, rubbing a knuckle under his watery nose. 


FULL SHOT - BLACK ROCK 

The town is minute, dismal and forgotten, crouching in 
isolation where the single line of railroad track intersects 
a secondary dirt road. The twin strips of steel glisten in 
the fierce sunlight, fencing the dreary plain from the 
false fronts of the town. In b.g. is the bluff of a black 
stony mountain. Against this ancient mass the houses of 
Black Rock's single street are scanty in number and 
insignificant in architecture, a conglomerate paint-peeled 
modern trussed together with rusty nails and battered 
thin strips torn from signs. 


The town and the terrain surrounding it have, if nothing 
else, the quality of inertia and immutability — nothing 
moves, not even an insect; nothing breathes, not even 
the wind. Town and terrain seem to be trapped, caught 


and held forever in the sullen, abrasive earth. 


STRAIGHT SHOT - STREAMLINER 

jarring in its power as it ramrods across the desert, its 
diesel engines pounding. Its horn “WONKS" twice, blast- 
ing the shatterable air. 


FULL SHOT - BLACK ROCK - ANOTHER ANGLE 
Nothing is changed, nothing is altered. But look close 
and you will see a small shallow current of wind sweep- 
ing lazily across the dirt and dust of the single street. 
HOLD for a beat, then MAIN TITLE appears. Between 
the ensuing credits INTERCUT a series of sharp LONG 
SHOTS. The composition of each shot has that hard, 
sun-beaten texture of American primitive painting - 
pressurized in its simplicity - best exemplified, perhaps, 
by the work of Grant Wood. 


EXT. SAM'S SANITARY BAR & GRILL - ANGLE ON DOC 
VELIE 

assayer and notary public, mortician to the citizens of 
Black Rock who have departed to a better place, and vet- 
erinarian to its lesser animals. An elderly, somewhat 
untidy gentleman, he sits nonchalantly on a chair outside 
the Bar & Grill. Idling with him are three or four other 
loafers, among them SAM, the middle-aged proprietor of 
the restaurant. Doc glances casually at his watch; no one 
else moves. The hot wind continues listlessly down the 
empty street. 


EXT. PORCH OF HOTEL - COLEY TRIMBLE AND HECTOR 
DAVID 

two enormous men. HECTOR is tall, and there is about 
him a nasty, raw-boned tautness; COLEY is more the 
anthropoid type - long thick arms and a round, iron cas- 
ing of a belly. They glance down the street, watching 
incuriously a dust devil swirling in the wind. 


Now the CAMERA has completed its probe of the town 
and its denizens. MAIN TITLE and CREDITS are com- 
pleted... 


CLOSE SHOT - MR. HASTINGS 

still spineless in his chair, the chair still tilted against the 
shack. From O.S. and far away, we hear the horn of the 
streamliner - two long “WONKS,” a short and a long 
(engine whistle signal for approach to bridge crossing). 
Hastings straightens up ever so slightly as he reacts to 
the oncoming train. 


STRAIGHT SHOT - STREAMLINER 
moving at tremendous speed. 


BRIDGE 
with train barreling toward it. The horn BLASTS - three 





short “WONKS"” (engine whistle signal for stopping at 
next station). 


CLOSE SHOT - HASTINGS 

getting jerkily to his feet, as though charged by a gal- 
vanic current. The uncharacteristic speed of his move- 
ments throws the tilted chair to the station platform. 
He raises an arm to shield his watery eyes from the 
SUVs i 


HASTINGS (Almost inaudible, as if to himself) Stop- 
ping ...? 


SHOT - TRAIN 

heading toward CAMERA, churning across the desert 
like a juggernaut. It PANS past CAMERA in a blur of 
speed. CAMERA SWINGS UP on a level with the great 
iron wheels as the brakes are applied. The wheels shriek 
agonizingly against the rails, kicking up cinders and a 
wild flurry of dust. She cuts speed, brakes hissing, and 
starts to slow down. 


LONG SHOT MAIN STREET - BLACK ROCK 
SHOOTING from rear of town, toward the railroad 
tracks. The townspeople step out, frowning, cautious, 
disturbed. The secure ritual of the train passing through, 
never stopping, has somehow, for some unknown rea- 
son, been violated. 


CLOSE SHOT - DOC VELIE 
as his mouth tightens. His air of placidity vanishes, leav- 
ing his features disturbed. 


CLOSE SHOT - LIZ BROOKS 

A tall, attractive young woman of 20, in jeans and a cot- 
ton shirt. She stands just outside the barn-like door of a 
garage, staring at the tracks. Her face stiffens almost 
imperceptibly, her eyes are coated with a vague empti- 
ness. She seems confused as she half-turns toward the 
hotel. 


REVERSE SHOT - WHAT SHE SEES 

Coley Trimble and Hector David, standing on the porch 
of the hotel. They seem tense, responding variously to 
what might be fear. Coley’s nostrils flare, his flat ugly 
mouth compresses. He looks profoundly serious. Hector 
wipes a glob of dusty sweat from the socket of an eye 
and blinks rapidly. 


CLOSE SHOT - HASTINGS 

as he stands in surprise, nervously alert, watching the 
train as it comes to a complete stop. His jaw droops with 
the slackness of fear. 


EXT. STATION PLATFORM 


with the train stationary before it. A sleek steel door of a 
Pullman clangs open. A COLORED PORTER carrying a 
suitcase walks down the wrought-iron steps. He is stately, 
gray-haired and lean, with the almost finical tidiness travel- 
ers associate with trainmen. The man behind him is big- 
shouldered, a granite-like wedge of a man with calm, 
piercing eyes. There is about him an air of monumental 
dependability and quiet humor, but his eyes are those of a 
man who has lately lived in somber familiarity with pain. 
His left arm hangs from his shoulder with that lifeless 
rigidity of paralysis, while the hand is hidden in his pocket. 


ANOTHER ANGLE ~- MACREEDY AND PORTER 

The porter puts the suitcase on the platform. In the dis- 
tance, the town and its people are seen staring silently, 
motionlessly. The big man glances toward them. He 
smiles a sad, distasteful greeting to the town, its 
wretched dust, its mean, modest buildings. The porter 
disappears into the train as the conductor enters scene. 
He turns slowly, following Macreedy’s gaze... 


CONDUCTOR (S0///), sfaring at the townspeople) Man. 
They look woebegone and far away. 


MACREEDY (Looking around) \'\l only be here twenty- 
four hours. 


CONDUCTOR In « place like this, it could be a lifetime. 
(Turning to face Macreedy) Good luck, Mr. Macreedy. 


Macreedy nods his thanks. The conductor signals the 
engineer (O.S.) and steps on the train. The diesel’s Klax- 
on blasts the torrid air ominously. The train slowly, 
smoothly, begins to move, picking up speed. The cars 
slip past until, quite suddenly, the Streamliner is gone. 
For a moment Macreedy watches it. Then, quite uncon- 
sciously, he takes a package of cigarettes from his left- 
hand pocket, taps the last one free of the pack, sticks it 
between his lips and, crumpling the empty pack, drops it 
beside the tracks. He takes a cardboard book of matches, 
flicks it open, bends a match in half with agile fingers, 
and with a sure frictional motion scrapes the head 
against the sandpaper guard. The match flares, the ciga- 
rette is lit. Macreedy inhales, exhales deeply, and turns 
to pick up his suitcase. Then he sees Hastings, who 
walks slowly, almost painfully, to him. His Adam's apple 
grapples protestingly with his collar. After a moment he 
controls it sufficiently to talk... 


HASTINGS Jou for Black Rock? 
MACREEDY (£asi/)) That's right. 


HASTINGS (easily) There must be some mistake. I'm 
Hastings, the telegraph agent. Nobody told me the train was 


stopping. 
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MACREEDY (With a ghost of a grin) They didn’t? 


HASTINGS (Upset) | just said they didn't, and they ought 
to. What I want to know, why didn’t they? 


MACREEDY (Shrugeing) Probably didn’t think it was 
important. 


HASTINGS [mportant! It’s the first time the Streamliner has 
stopped here in four years. (Swallowing nervously) You being 
met? You visiting folks or something? | mean, what'ya want? 


MACREEDY | want to go to Adobe Flat. Any cabs available? 


HASTINGS (As if be hadn't heard right: as if he wanted 
everyone in town to know) Adobe Flat?! (He gulps, recovers 
slightly) No cabs. 


MACREEDY Where's the hotel? 


Hastings looks at him blankly. The thousand-yard stare of 
a hypnotic glazes his features. 


MACREEDY (Patiently) | asked where's the hotel? 
Hastings points. 
MACREEDY Thanks. 


With his suitcase, he cuts across a weedy path, running 
into Black Rock’s single street. For a moment, Hastings 
stares after him: then he breaks hurriedly, entering the 
felegraph agents shack. 


INT. POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
as Hastings, fumbling, picks up the phone .. . 


HASTINGS (/7/0 mouthpiece) Hello, Pete? Now, listen. . . 


REVERSE SHOT - MAIN STREET - BLACK ROCK 
SHOOTING down the street as Macreedy slowly walks 
toward the hotel. Not a person has moved; each eye is 
glued on the stranger. 


The hallow rasp of Macreedy's tread on the wooden plat- 
form of the “pavement” seems shatteringly loud in the 
enveloping silence .. . 


CLOSE SHOT - LIZ 
as she follows the man’s movement. 


CLOSE ANGLE - ON MACREEDY 

as he walks along. He feels the eyes of everyone follow- 
ing him, glaring at him. He halts, looks around. The 
townspeople continue to eye him brazenly, yet with an 
almost animal incuriosity. He grins and walks on past a 
cluster of five or six RFD mail boxes and a road sign (the 
sign should be of whatever type is feasible and compati- 
ble to terrain, emphasizing the remoteness of Black 
Rock. It should list three cities with arrows pointing in the 


proper directions: SAND CITY 32 MILES, PHOENIX 156 
MILES, LOS ANGELES 268 MILES), its paint peeling, its 
face punctured by three or four bullets from a drunk’s 
pistol long ago. 


SHOT - MACREEDY 

heading toward the hotel. In b.g. is a relatively small farm 
equipment yard compressed between a general store 
(which Macreedy has just passed) and the hotel just 
ahead. In the yard are a few tractors, and among them 
huddles a tiny office. It is empty: the front window is 
thick with dust. On it, etched by an anonymous, childish 
finger, is a skull and crossbones. Running diagonally 
across is the printed legend: 


TJ. HATES J.S. 


Macreedy notes the inscription with a sort of wry 
bemusement. He walks on, reaching the facade of the 
weather-beaten hotel. A gust of wind swirls down the 
street, momentarily engulfing Macreedy and the entire 
area in a sudden eddying whirlpool. As it subsides . . . 


ANOTHER ANGLE - MACREEDY 

As he peers through the dust toward the dingy hotel. It 
has a narrow stoop and outsize bay windows on each 
side. Macreedy mounts the hotel steps. At the top of the 
steps Coley Trimble and Hector David watch him silently. 


MACREEDY (S/owing up) Afternoon. 

No reaction from Hector. 

COLEY (Blocking doorway) Anything | can do for you? 
MACREEDY You run this hotel? 

COLEY No. 


MACREEDY (?/easant/y) Then there's nothing you can 
do for me. 


He brushes past Coley and enters. 
HECTOR (/urning to Coley) Find Smith! 


Coley nods and heads down the street. Hector enters the hotel. 


INT. HOTEL 
It is a typical small-town hotel, but crummier, with a tiny 
lobby. Macreedy is waiting at the empty desk as Hector 
strolls in, flopping his enormous bulk into a nicked and 
mothy chair. He picks up a newspaper, but his eyes 
remain on Macreedy. Macreedy waits patiently for the 
absent clerk. For a moment, he studies the open regis- 
tration ledger; his eyes rove from the ink-splotched blot- 
ter up over the desk to one of those World War II ban- 
ners, the imitation silk now stained and faded. It depicts 
a shrieking eagle rampant, clutching The Flag in a claw. 





Under it, the legend: 
GOD BLESS AMERICA 
Near it, a tacky placard proclaims: 


DO ALL THE GOOD YOU CAN, 
BY ALL THE MEANS YOU CAN, 
IN ALL THE WAYS YOU CAN, 
AT ALL THE TIMES YOU CAN, 
TO ALL THE PEOPLE YOU CAN, 
AS LONG AS EVER YOU CAN. 


Feeling the eyes of Hector on him, Macreedy turns. Hec- 
tor meets his gaze with bland, insolent interest. Now a 
young man (his name is PETE) comes out of a small 
room behind the registration desk and walks up to it. 
There is a softness about his regular features, a certain 
indefinable sugariness about his mouth. He seems tight- 
lipped, forlorn and uneasy as he faces Macreedy across 
the counter. 


MACREEDY (Peasanily) I'd like a room. 
PETE All filled up. 
MACREEDY Got any idea where | might— 


PETE (Sviff/ly. shaking his head) This is 1945, Mister. 
There's been a war on. 


Macreedy looks at the young man with impeccable toler- 
ance. Without shifting his gaze. he slowly lets fall his small 
suitcase. It thuds softly on the frayed carpet. 


MACREEDY | thought it ended a couple of months ago. 
PETE Yeah, but the 0.P.A. lingers on. 


Macreedy looks down at the open ledger on the desk before 
him. The clerk reaches out to close it. Gently, yet firmly, 
Macreedy stops him, reopening the big book. He studies it, 
a finger straying unconsciously inside his collar. He tugs 
on it to relieve the starchy stiffness. 


Pete begins to fidget . . . 
PETE You don't know about the O.P.A. . .. 
MACREEDY (Withow/ looking up) Tell me. 


PETE Well, for establishments with less’n fifty rooms, hotel 
keepers got to report regularly about . . . 


His voice fades desperately. 


PETE ... about tenants and... and... registration. . . 
(Drawing himself up) There are penalties imposed . . . 


Again his voice trails off. 
MACREEDY (/£:yes still on the ledger) You seem to have 
lots of vacancies. 


PETE (1 2comfortable) Well... as | said... 


Macreedy leans over the counter to a rack of keys. He 
runs his splayed fingers over the key rack as .. . 


MACREEDY Lots of vacancies. 


PETE They're everyone of ‘em locked up. Some are show 
rooms . . . 


MACREEDY \es... ’ 


PETE (With fouching sincerity) .. . for cattle buyers, feed 
salesmen. The others—they’re spoken for, rented to cowboys, 
ranch hands . . . (Macreedy listens respectfully) They pay by 
the month. For when they come into town. We provide for 
their every wish and comfort. (Weakly) You understand . . . ? 


MACREEDY Not really. But while I'm pondering it, get a 
room ready. Just for tonight. (Picking a key at random) 
This one. 





Pete opens his mouth but no sound comes out. He looks 
agonizingly at Hector. 


CLOSE SHOT - HECTOR 
glowering at Pete. 


TWO SHOT - MACREEDY AND PETE 
as Macreedy signs the ledger. 


MACREEDY (Si¢7i772) Sure could use a bath. Where is it? 
He picks up the key. 
PETE Head of the stairs. 


Macreedy nods, reaches for the bag at his feet. Then he hes- 
itales, looks at Hector. 


MACREEDY | don’t know just why you're interested—but 
the name's Macreedy. I'm . . . (Grins) It’s all in the ledger. 


HECTOR (Slow!) his eves glued to Macreedy ss stiff arm) 
You look like you need a hand. 

Macreedy says nothing. The wales along his face harden. 
He picks up his bag and climbs the stairs. As he disap- 
pears, Hector lumbers to the desk and grabs the ledger. 


HECTOR (Reading aloud) John J. Macreedy. From Los 
Angeles. (Looking up) | wanna know everything he does, 
Pete. Check every call—any mail. 


PETE (Nodding) And in the meantime . . . 


HECTOR (Grinning harshly) In the meantime, I'll crowd 
him alittle... (Looking up the stairs) .. . see if he’s got any 
iron in his blood . . . 


As Pete bites his lower lip thoughtfully, 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. BATHROOM - DAY - MACREEDY 
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in a new bathrobe, before a cracked, discolored mirror. 
He draws a safety razor down his face, completing his 
shave; then wipes a hand over the mirror, which clouds 
with steam almost as fast as he can clear it. O.S., the 
SOUND of bathwater gurgling down the tub drain. He 
runs a tentative finger inside the collar of his robe, 
pulling loose a price tag. He turns on the faucet at the 
sink to rinse his shaving brush. The rusty pipes cough 
and rumble, roaring as a trickle of water arrives while the 
drain sucks loudly at its departure. He dries the razor, 
turns off the faucet and exits. 


INT. HOTEL CORRIDOR - ANGLE ON MACREEDY 

as he walks down the dark, narrow hall. He wears the 
bathrobe and slippers; a large towel is draped over his 
head, like a prizefighter. He stops outside a door, pushes 
the towel from his head to his neck and puts his hand on 
the knob. He is about to insert the key when he tenses. 
Slowly, silently, he turns the knob and throws open the 
door. 


INT. HOTEL ROOM 

Next to the door, in the corner of the small, sparsely 
furnished room, is Macreedy’s suitcase, open, its con- 
tents askew and scattered over the dusty floor. On the 
bed sprawls Hector David, his gigantic body straining the 
springs. He lies on his back, hands clasped easily under 
his head, thick legs crossed, his Stetson tilted over his 
low forehead. He is completely unconcerned by 
Macreedy’s entrance. For a moment Macreedy stares at 
him. Then... 


MACREEDY (Slightly amused) | think you have the 
wrong room. 


HECTOR (Nol budeing) You think so? 


Slowly, bis eyes still on Macreedy, Hector takes off his wrist- 
watch and slides it gently into his pants pocket. 


HECTOR What else you got on your mind? 


Macreedy pauses and takes in the situation. He refuses to 
be baited. 


MACREEDY Nothing, | guess. 


HECTOR [f you had a mind, boy, you'd of heard what Pete 
downstairs said. He said these here rooms are for us cowboys. 
For our every wish and comfort. 


MACREEDY And this, | guess, is yours? 


HECTOR When I'm in town. And I'm in town, as any fool 
can see. You see that, don’t you, boy? 


MACREEDY | guess | do. Would you mind very much if | 
sort of ... (He gestures toward his suitcase and clothing) ... 
clean up this mess and get another room? 


HECTOR Not at all. But if you want this room real bad . .. 
(He raises his enormous bulk to a sitting position, rub- 
bing the knuckles of one big fist with the palm of bis other 
hand) ... we could maybe settle your claim without all this 
talk. (No answer from Macreedy) \f a man don’t claim 
what's rightfully his’n, he’s nuthin.’ What do you think? 


MACREEDY | guess so. 
HECTOR You guess so. But still you ain't claimin’ this room? 
MACREEDY | guess not. 


HECTOR You're all the time guessin’, boy. Don’t you ever 
know anything? 


MACREEDY One thing | know. Since I got off the train, 
I've been needled. Why? 


HECTOR (Afler a beat, slowly) | guess | don't rightly know. 
For a moment their eyes lock. Then Macreedy goes to his suit- 
case and throws his clothes in it. As he goes out the door . . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. HOTEL LOBBY - DAY - FULL SHOT - SAM AND 
THE LOAFERS 
They sit around, each with his own thoughts. They are 
generally stolid; only Sam seems nervous. He looks up 
eagerly as Doc Velie enters the lobby. As he joins Sam. . . 


SAM Walks light for a big man, Doc. 


DOC (Straight) Who? 


SAM (Irritated) You know who! (Doc grins impishly; 
Sam's anger subsides) What do you think, Doc? 


DOC He's no salesman, that’s sure. (Again the impish 
grin) Unless he’s peddling dynamite. 


SAM (Squirming visibly) Maybe he's a cop, or something . . . 
DOC Ever see a cop with a stiff arm? 


SAM (Squinting thoughtfully) Maybe he’s just holding 
tight to something in his pocket. . . 


DOC (Sco/fing) Like what? A pistol? A stick of T-N-T? (Glee- 


fully) To blow up this whole mangy, miserable town! (With 


sudden, almost naive, seriousness) Why are you so interest- 
ed, Sam? 


SAM Who, me? 


DOC | mean, if 1 was that interested . . . (His eves look up 
foward the hotel stairs O.S.) ... Vd ask him. 


Sam follow Doc’ gaze. . . 
REVERSE SHOT - WHAT THEY SEE 


Macreedy walks down the stairs. Pete looks up from the 
desk. He is about to dart behind the partition when... 





MACREEDY Hiey! Hold it! 


He walks to the desk, smiling at Pete. In b.g., Doc, Sam 
and the loafers watch. 


MACREEDY (ot any cigarettes? 


Pete studies him, then bends under the counter, coming 
up with a pack. Doc leaves Sam and is slowly walking 
toward the stranger, eyeing him curiously. 


PETE This is all. 


Macreedy throws the money on the desk and opens the 
pack, dexterously using the fingers of his left hand. 


PETE How long you staying? 


MACREEDY In my new room, you mean? (Flatly) I'm 
staying. 


PETE | mean, in the hotel. 

MACREEDY Just about twenty-four hours. (Sharply) Why? 
PETE (/lustered) |... | was just askin’. 

MACREEDY (/ve7/)) Why? You expecting a convention? 
PETE (Dogged!y) | was just askin’. 


Macreedy looks at him, inhales deeply on his cigarette, 
then, as he slowly lets the smoke out, removes the cigarette 
and looks at it. 


MACREEDY Stale. 


Now Doc is at the desk not far from Macreedy. Macreedy 
starts out, then turns to Pete. 


MACREEDY Where can | rent a car? 
PETE | don't know. 
Macreedy smiles and sighs tiredly. Then. . . 


MACREEDY (As if fo a child) Let's put it this way—if | 
had a car and if | wanted to put gas in it, where would I go? 





PETE (Refusing to cooperate) But you don’t have a car. 


DOC (70 Macreedy) You might try the garage at the end of 
the street. 


Macreedy pauses, looking at Doc, who blandly returns bis 
stare. 


MACREEDY Thanks. 


Doc nods. Macreedy smiles and walks toward the door; 
Pete, Doc et al. watching him. He goes out. 


EXT. STREET 

As Macreedy walks down the hotel steps, a station 
wagon pulls up just before him. Tied with a rope to the 
right front fender is a magnificent eight-point buck. A 


stain of dry blood weaves an uneven course down his 
glossy flank from an unmistakable bullet hole in his 
shoulder. Two men get out of the car; one of them is 
Coley Trimble. He sees Macreedy coming toward him. 
He stands motionless in the center of the narrow pave- 
ment, picking at his nose with the detachment of a child. 
The other man is broad and excessively masculine as he 
swings out from behind the wheel. He walks around the 
car, joining Coley at the curb. Macreedy comes on. The 
man with Coley looks at the stranger with colossal indif- 
ference, as expressionless as the soil of Black Rock. His 
handsome face, under a dusty hunting cap, is taut and 
hard and wind-shaven. Next to Coley he stands motion- 
less, except for the wisp of smoke from a black Cuban 
cigarette between his thin lips. In b.g. the loafers who 
had been ensconced in the hotel lobby move out the 
door and stand on the porch. They watch Macreedy, 
Coley and RENO SMITH, the handsome, taut-faced man. 
Silence seems to settle over everything. It is Macreedy 
who breaks it. . . 


MACREEDY (Grizi7in1¢ wearily al Coley) Here we go again. 


Gently, he walks around Coley and Reno Smith and con- 
tinues down the street. Coley’s eyes follow him. Smith goes 
up the steps of the hotel and enters the lobby. Coley quickly 
follows him. The loafers on the porch go back inside. 


INT. HOTEL LOBBY 

The loafers resume their familiar places as Smith walks 
briskly to the clerk’s desk. Pete, in anticipation, opens 
the hotel register, places it before Smith. 


PETE (Deferentially, gesturing toward the open register) 
That's all | know about him, Mr. Smith. 


Smith doesn't answer; he looks up thoughtfully. His eyes 
harden almost imperceptibly as he sees Coley, across the 
narrow room, looking out the window after Macreedy. 


SMITH (70 Coley 's back) Sit down. 
COLEY (Spinning to face him) | was only... 
SMITH (/i:/errupting) Sit down. 


Coley sits in the nearest chair. Beyond Smith, who’ still 
resting easily against the high counter of Pete's desk, the 
gigantic figure of Hector appears at the top of the stairs. 
He comes down and joins Smith. 


HECTOR (A/fer a pause) Pretty cool guy. 
SMITH Doesn't push easy? 


HECTOR (/rowning) That's it—that’s just it. He pushes 
foo easy. Maybe we oughtta . . . 


He hesitates as Doc Velie sidles amiably into earshot. 
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SMITH What do you want, Doc? 


DOC Nothing. (Archly) | was just wondering what all you 
people were worrying about. (Smith looks at him coldly) Not 
that I have the slightest idea. 


SMITH You wonder too much, and you talk too much. 
(Pauses) \t's a bad parlay, Doc. 

DOC | hold no truck with silence. (/mpishly) | got nothing 
to hide. 

HECTOR (Suddenly towering over Doc) What're you 
tryin’ to say? 


DOC Nothing, man. It’s just, you worry about the stranger 
only if you look at him. . . (Slowly). . . from a certain 
aspect. 


SMITH How do you look at him, Doc? 
DOC (Firmly) With the innocence of a fresh-laid egg. 


SMITH (A/ler a pause) Keep it up, Doc. Be funny. Make bad 
jokes. (He starts to walk toward the window, Doc and Hec- 
for following him) And some day I'll have Coley wash out 
your mouth with lye. 


smith looks thoughtfully out the window. 


REVERSE SHOT - WHAT HE SEES 
Macreedy, down the end of the block, saunters easily up 
to Liz's garage. 


EXT. LIZ’S GARAGE - FULL SHOT 

The garage, without a door, opens on the street. Against 
the front of the building a battered bicycle is parked. On 
one of the barn-like walls a boy of 9 is drawing labori- 
ously with a piece of chalk. He puts the last flourish to a 
skull and crossbones identical with that seen earlier on 
the window of the equipment yard office. Macreedy 
stops a few feet from him, waiting until the boy prints 
“TJ.” As he steps back to admire his handiwork . . . 


MACREEDY Iii, T.). 

7]. nods. He approaches the wall, raising his chalk. 
MACREEDY This your garage? 

T.J. Nope. 

MACREEDY (4 eat) Where’s the man it belongs to? 


T.J. Ain't aman. 


He pauses. As Macreedy opens his mouth to interrogate 


further... 


T.J. Lady runs this garage. 


Again a pause. TJ. bas just completed the final letter of the 
word “HATES.” And again as Macreedy opens his mouth . . . 


8.” And again as Macreedy begins to speak. . . 





T.J. She's not here. 

MACREEDY Where'd she go? 

T.J. (Shrugging) | dunno. Somewhere. 
MACREEDY When will she be back? 
T.J. | dunno. Sometime. 


Again the pause. T.J. steps back, having completed his 
work, which, of course, broadcasts the fact that “TJ. HATES 


T.J. In about ten minutes. 
MACREEDY (Wi/) @ grin) Thanks. 


7). turns, pulls the bike away from the building, com- 
pletes a fastidious “pony express” and peddles furiously 
out of scene. 


EXT. STREET - FULL SHOT 

as Macreedy, after a moment's hesitation, starts down it. 
From the far end, at the telegraph agent's shack, a figure 
starts running toward Macreedy. It is Hastings. INTER- 
CUT between the two men. Hastings, in his concentration, 
doesn't see the stranger until he is almost upon him. He 
slows down, suddenly, awkwardly, to a self-conscious 
walk. Macreedy grins at him, passes on, shaking his 
head speculatively. Hastings, with a parting glance, gal- 
lops up the hotel steps. 


INT. HOTEL LOBBY - FULL SHOT 

Smith, Coley, Hector, Pete, Doc, Sam et al. are still in evi- 
dence. Smith is in a tight little group at the desk with 
Coley, Hector and Pete. Doc has taken a position at the 
window, looking out. Hastings bursts in and half-runs to 
Smith... 


ANGLE FAVORING SMITH AND HASTINGS 
gs the excited telegraph agent speaks. 


HASTINGS | called the Circle T. He ain't got business 
there—not if ¢hey don’t know him. Right, Mr. Smith? 


Smith ignores him, thinking. Hastings breathes heavily. 
Finally... 

SMITH (70 Hastings) Send a wire to Nick Gandi in Los 
Angeles. Tell him to find out all he can about John J. 
Macreedy. Tell him | want to know fast. Sign my name. 





Hastings nods, scribbling on a pad. 

HASTINGS What was that? 

SMITH Nick Gandi. G-A-N-D-I. Care of the Blake Hotel. 
Hastings nods and hurriedly exits. 


COLEY (A/fer a beat) Who's Gandi? 





Smith looks at Coley, trying to decide if the question in 
any way challenges his authority. He concludes not. . . 


SMITH He's a private detective. (Beal) | drive to L.A. now 
and then. 


HECTOR (Slightly worried) He'll get us the dope? 


SMITH He'll get us anything, for twenty bucks a day and 
expenses. (Hector frowns) Hector, you worry too fast and too 
easy, 


HECTOR It's just, | don’t like it. 

COLEY Maybe he’s just passing through. 

HECTOR Don't bet on it. He can only mean trouble. 
SMITH (Syiles faintly) Hector, you're jumpy as a stall horse. 
HECTOR (Dogeecd!\) We oughtta see him . . . talk to him. 


SMITH (Quietly) About what? (Hector doesn't answer) 
What'll we talk to him about? The birds, the bees? The 
weather? The crops? (Pauses) You tried—where'd it get 
you? 


HECTOR (1 y:com/fortably) | only thought. . . 

SMITH Sure. You only thought. 

COLEY (A/ler a beat) What do we do? 

SMITH What do you do? You wait. Like Pete here. Right, 
Pete? 

Pete nods, his brow furrowed uncomfortably in a frown. 
SMITH That's a// you do. But while you wait... / talk to him. 
At this point the brittle silence is cracked by . . . 


DOC /0.5.) Hey! 





Smith and those around him look off in the direction of 


Doc. 


DOC VELIE - AT THE WINDOW 
peering out. He turns in the direction of Smith and the 
others. 


DOC Now what do you know? (Beaming) Mr. Macreedy 
seems to be heading for the jail. (/mpishly) Now what do you 
suppose he'd want to see the sheriff about? 


Smith goes to the window, edging Doc to one side with a 
shoulder. He looks out grimly. 


REVERSE SHOT - WHAT HE SEES 
Macreedy, down the street, cuts up the steps of the jail. 


BACK TO SCENE 
Smith staring out the window with a frown. Doc watching 
him out of the corner of his eye, a bemused expression 


crossing his puckish features. 


INT. JAIL 

ANGLE on Macreedy as he enters the jail. It is small and 
dirty, with only a tired desk, two chairs and the usual 
police posters on the wall. One side leads to the cell 
block and Macreedy heads for it. 


ANGLE from interior of cell block comprising two cells, 
both of which are open. A man is asleep in the lower 
bunk of the front cell. The keys are in the lock. Macreedy 
shakes his head and starts to close the creaking cell 
door. Sheriff TIM HORN, the man in the bunk, lifts his 
head, blinking his bleary eyes. He is in terrible shape. 


TIM Hold it, friend. 


He manages to craul off the bunk and out toward 
Macreedy. 

TIM (Grinning) | ain't hankerin’ to get locked in my own 
jail. 

MACREEDY Sorry. | thought you were a guest. 

TIM As it happens, I'm the host. 

He walks out of the cell. Macreedy following him into the 


office. 


SHOT - OF THE TWO 
Tim breaks out a bottle of booze, starts to take a snort, 
then stops, offers it to Macreedy. 


TIM Snort? 
MACREEDY \o, thanks. 
TIM Don't blame you. It’s awful. 


He takes a belt that would incapacitate half the county. He 
Jinishes, smacks his lips, lays the bottle down and falls 
into a chair. He looks up at Macreedy. 


TIM (Suddenly mean) What're you lookin’ at? 
MACREEDY (£s)') You tel! me. 

TIM (Affer a beat, relaxing) \ ain't always this bad—just 
that last night me and my pal Doc Velie, we did a little cele- 
bratin’. At least | did. 

MACREEDY WW hist were you celebrating? 

TIM (Shrugs) You name it. (Studies Macreedy) What do you 
want? 


MACREEDY \y name's Macreedy. | came in on the 
Streamliner, 





lim studies him, trying to focus. 
TIM You what? 
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MACREEDY | said | camein... 


TIM (Interrupting) You ain't from around here. Up Tucson 
way—Phoenix? Mesa? You ain't sellin’ cattle nor seed nor 
nothin’ like that? 


MACREEDY No. (Sighs, then distinctly as to a child) M\\ 
want from you is a little information. I've got to get to a place 
called Adobe Flat. 


TIM (Reacts; then, tight-lipped) This ain't no information 
bureau. 


Macreedy starts to say something, then stops. Reconsider- 
a 


MACREEDY One thing about Black Rock—everybody s 
polite. Makes for gracious living. 


TIM Nobody asked you here. 


MACREEDY How do you know? (He moves toward the 
door, with a rueful grin) 


TIM (Starting after him) What about Adobe Flat? 
MACREEDY I'm looking for a man named Komoko. 


The sheriff reaches for his bottle. In his haste he drops it. 
Macreedy’s hand moves quickly, catching the bottle before 
it hits the floor. 


MACREEDY Almost a disaster. 


TIM (Shrinking back in his chair) A fate worse'n death. 
(He takes the bottle from Macreedy) You move fast for a 
crip .. . for a big man. 


A moment of heavy silence. Finally . . . 
MACREEDY What about Komoko? 
TIM (Slowly) If there’s no further questions . . . 


Macreedy grins harshly and exits. Tim watches him go, 
then slowly reaches for the bottle. He pauses, looks at his 
shaking hand. Then he withdraws it and just sits in the 
chair staring blindly abead, seeing nothing. 


EXT. STREET 
Frowning, deep in thought, Macreedy walks down the 
dusty street. As he reaches the hotel . . . 


SMITH (0.5.) Mr. Macreedy. 


Macreedy stops, looks toward Smith as he walks out to meet 
him. 


MACREEDY That's the friendliest word I've heard since | 
got here. 


As Smith joins him, he walks on. Smith falls in step 
beside him. GO WITH THEM. 


SMITH (Grins boyvishly) My name is Smith. | own the 
Triple-Bar ranch. (Holds out bis hand; Macreedy shakes it) 
| want to apologize for some of the folks in town. 


MACREEDY They act like they're sitting on a keg. 
SMITH A keg... . ? Of what? 


MACREEDY | don’t know. Maybe diamonds. Maybe gun- 
powder. 


SMITH (Disarmingly) No. Nothing like that. We're a little 
suspicious of strangers is all. Hangover from the old days. 
The Old West. 


MACREEDY | thought the tradition of the Old West was 
hospitality. 


SMITH (With a sincere smile) I'm trying to be hospitable, 
Mr. Macreedy. (Boyishly pushes his dusty cap back on bis 
head) Going to be around for a while? 


MACREEDY Could be. 


SMITH How would you like to go hunting tomorrow? I'd be 
proud to have you as my guest. 
MACREEDY Thanks, but I'm afraid not. 


SMITH (With admirable candor) You mean, because of 
your arm? (Slaps Macreedy’s shoulder in a friendly, 
understanding gesture) | knew a man once, lost an arm in 
a threshing accident. Used to hunt all the time. (Almost too 
blandly) But he was quite a man. He . . . (Pauses; then, with 
discreet and charming gravity) \'m sorry... What | mean 
is—if there’s anything I can do while you're around . . . 


MACREEDY |'m looking for . . . (Sighs) Never mind. 
Thanks, anyway. 


SMITH (Quietly) You're looking for what, Mr. Macreedy? 
MACREEDY (£yei71g him) A man named Komoko. 


SMITH (No hesitation) Komoko—sure, | remember 
him—Japanese farmer. Never had a chance. 


MACREEDY No’ 


SMITH He got here in '41—just before Pearl Harbor. Three 
months later he was shipped to one of those relocation cen- 
ters. (Shaking his head) Tough. 


MACREEDY Which one did he go to? 
SMITH Who knows? 


MACREEDY You think maybe if I wrote him, the letter 
would be forwarded? 


SMITH I'm sure it would. Write your letter, I'll see it gets 
out tonight. 


MACREEDY It wouldn't be too much trouble? 








SMITH No trouble at all. 


MACREEDY Funny. Because I think it would be a great 
deal of trouble for you. It’s been a great deal of trouble for me. 


At this point they are in front of. . . 


EXT. LIZ’S GARAGE 

Macreedy stops, as does Smith. He looks keenly at 
Smith as he takes from his inner jacket pocket a half- 
dozen letters . . . 


MACREEDY | wrote these letters to Komoko. They weren't 
forwarded. They were returned—address unknown. (He 
smiles grimly at Smith) So | guess there's nothing you can 
do for me, after all. 


Smith opens his mouth to reply when the NOISE of a 
jeep O.S. interrupts him. The jeep comes INTO SHOT. 
Liz Brooks, at the wheel, cuts the engine and jumps out. 
Smith ambles silently to a wall and leans against it. Liz 
reaches behind the driver's seat and hoists, with both 
hands and some effort, a five-gallon drum of axle grease 
from the floor of the jeep. As she rests it on the rear 
fender... 


MACREEDY (Going fo her) Need a little help? 

The girl looks at Smith, who has made no attempt to help her 
LIZ | can manage. 

She lifts the drum to the ground. 


MACREEDY Well, | need a little help. (She looks at him 
questioningly) I'd like to rent your jeep. 


LIZ It'll be two dollars an hour, gas extra, and ten dollars for 
my time. 


SMITH (70 Liz) Aren't you going to ask him where he 
wants to go? 


Liz looks from Smith to Macreedy, puzzled 
SMITH He wants to go to Adobe Flat. 


Liz hesitates. Macreedy notes her confusion as her eyes 
seek Smiths for instructions. Quickly he moves in . . . 


MACREEDY The road's marked? 
LIZ (Nodding) Yeah. It’s about six—seven miles down . . . 
MACREEDY Then | won't need your time. 


Macreedy hands her a bill. She fumbles with it, not knowing 
what else to do. Her eyes drift to Macreedys stiffarm . . . 


LIZ (Uneasily) | thought you might . . . need a little help. 
MACREEDY | can manage. 
He steps toward the jeep as. . . 


SMITH Liz. Do you have a license to rent cars? You could 
get into trouble. 


MACREEDY It's all right. | won't mention it to the sheriff. 


He steps into jeep and, with one hand expertly manipulat- 
ing the controls, drives off. 


MED. SHOT - SMITH AND LIZ 
Smith turns his attention to the girl... 


SMITH (Slowly) You shouldn't have done that. 


LIZ | thought it would be better if he went out there and got 
done with it. (Smith looks at her sharply) | mean, what 
could he find out? 


For a moment Smith doesn't answer. Instead, with a half- 
frown, he lifts the bill Macreedy has given her from Liz’s 
hand. 


SMITH (As he studies it) This is liable to be the hardest ten 
dollars you ever earned in your life. 


He crumples it, pokes the wad in her hand and walks off 
down the street as... 


QUICK DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. JAIL - FULL SHOT - DAY 

Tim sits in his chair, still staring sightlessly at the whiskey 
bottle. Smith enters. He looks from Tim to the bottle on 
the table, then back to Tim. 


SMITH (Affer a beat, disinterestedly) What did he want— 
the stranger? 


TIM (Abstractedly) He asked about Komoko. (Looking up 
at Smith) You think he'll kick up a storm? 


SMITH (Easily) A storm? About what? 


TIM | don’t know. All I know, I don’t want trouble around 
here. (Pauses awkwardly, then) Never again. 


SMITH Trouble? You don’t know anything about Komoko, 
now do you, Tim? 


TIM | do not. That’s the point. 
SMITH The point is, what you don’t know can’t hurt you. 


TIM Maybe there’s something I ought to know. Maybe | 
ought to ask you . . . before the stranger comes back and 
starts breathing down my neck. 


SMITH (4 faint smile) Tim, you're a lost ball in high 
weeds. I told you a long time ago, nothing happened for you 
to worry about. 

TIM (Stands up, facing Smith) Thing is, | do worry. Maybe 
I ain't much else, but I'm sure a worrier. (Beat, then with 
soft emphasis) And I'm still the law. 
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SMITH Then do your job, Tim. 


TIM What és my job, Mr. Smith? Maybe I'd better find out 
before Macreedy does it for me. 


SMITH (£:7e77/)) Macreedy'Il do nothing, Tim. And neither 
will you. 


TIM Suppose I decide to try? 


SMITH That would be dangerous. You got the body of a 
hippo, Tim, but the brain of a rabbit. Don't overtax it. 


He stares harshly at the sheriff. Tim tries unsuccessfully to 
meet his gaze. Then, slowly, he sits down. 


TIM (Lowering his eyes, mumbling) Yes, Mr. Smith. 


Smith slowly walks behind Tim's chair and silently, 
patronizingly pats the sheriff's slack shoulder . . . 


INT. TELEGRAPH AGENT'S OFFICE - FULL SHOT 
Hastings is sitting at his desk. The telegraph ticker starts 
to sputter. Hastings rushes to it. He listens, and starts to 
scribble. Then he gulps nervously, a contused expression 
on his face. As the telegraph key stops as suddenly as it 
had begun, Hastings jumps up trantically and, holding 
the sheet of paper, runs out of the shack. 


EXT. STREET 
as he runs toward hotel. 


EXT. HOTEL - FULL SHOT 
Hastings runs down the street toward the jail followed by 
Doc et al. 


EXT. JAIL 

as Hastings runs up the steps with a hobnailed clatter. 
Smith comes out to investigate, followed by Tim. Doc et 
al. are congregated at the foot of the steps. Hastings 
slaps the sheet of paper in tront of Smith. Utter quiet. 
Everyone stares at Smith, waiting for a reaction — every 

one except Tim, who stares straight ahead, seeing noth 

ing, and Doc, whose eyes are locked sympathetically on 
Tim. Smith finishes reading the wire. His face is expres 

sionless. Altera moment... 


HECTOR (7) Smith) From L.A.? 

Smith doesn't answer but... 

HASTINGS Yeah! From that private detective! 
HECTOR (70 Smith) What does he say? Who is this guy? 


HASTINGS Never heard of him, that’s what he says! He 
checked and there’s no John J. Macreedy. No listing—no 
record—no information. Nothing. 


PETE (Quietly, after a beat, to Smith) Where does that 
leave us? 


COLEY 1'll tell vou where... 
SMITH Shut up! 


He folds the message carefully, puts it in his pocket. Abruptly 
lim turns and disappears inside his office. Smith, with 
some restraint, walks down the steps to the street. 


MOVING SHOT - SMITH 


as he takes Coley's arm. and Pete's. The trio moves 
away, taking a position perhaps 15 feet Irom Doc. Hec 
tor, Sam and Hastings move toward them 


EXT. RAILROAD TRACKS ~- SMITH, COLEY AND PETE 
In b.g. ata respectiul distance are Hector, Sam and Hast 
ings. SHOOT parallel to tracks, which disappear tar into 


the horizon 


Ihe following dialogue is delivered in an undertone . . . 


SMITH (7/irning fo Coley) Now, Coley. . .? 


COLEY /Jitkes a breath, then) \ think Macreedy’s a nothing. 
A nobody. 


SMITH Is he? 
COLEY So there’s nothing to worry about. 
SMITH Isn't there? (4 beat) You got brains, you have. 


COLEY (Sguirming) But what can he find out? That 
Komoko was... ? (Smith glares at him) Suppose he finds 
oul? 

SMITH A nobody like Macreedy can raise a pretty big stink. 
The point is... who would miss a nobody like Macreedy if 
he just, say, disappeared? Who, Coley? 

Coley is terribly preoccupied, balancing himself, like a child. 
on a steel rail. 

SMITH (/xasperated) Coley! 

COLEY (Galvanized from the rail) Huh? 

PETE Why don't we wait... 

SMITH For what? 

PETE | mean, maybe he won't find anything. Maybe he'll 
just go away. 

SMITH Not Macreedy. | know those maimed guys. Their 
minds get twisted. They put on hair-shirts and act like 
martyrs. They're all of ‘em do-gooders, troublemakers, 
freaks. 

PETE But there's no danger yet. Let's wait and see. 
SMITH (/iferrupling, appealing to Coley as an equal) No 
danger, he says. This guy’s like a carrier of smallpox. Since he 
arrives, there's been a fever in this town, an infection. And it's 
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spreading. (He glances from Coley to Pete) Hastings has 
been in a sick sweat, running around, shooting off his face. 
Doc, for the first time in four years, gets snotty with me. Liz. .. 
(To Pete) . . . your own sister—acts like a fool. 


PETE (Holly) She's just a kid. 


SMITH (Scoffing) Kid! She must have strained every 
muscle in her head to get so stupid! Renting him a jeep! And 
Tim—Tim, the rum-dum. Tim suddenly decides he’s gotta 
act like a sheriff. (7o Coley, gesturing at Pete) And he says 
what's the danger. 


Brittle silence for a moment. Then . . . 

SMITH (Easily) Of course, if you want to take the chance... 
Pete doesn't answer. 

COLEY (Grimly) Not me. 

SMITH All right, then... 


PETE It’s 7z0/ all right! You're so mighty quick to kill—he's 
not an animal! 


SMITH (70 Coley, with mock surprise) Well, listen to little 
spitfire . . . (Turning slowly on Pete) You sniveling toad! I'm 
saving your neck! If | don’t, who will? 


PETE (Squirming) All l said... 


SMITH Who will?! Doc? Tim? Your sister, with the rocks in 
her head? 


Pete is silent. 


SMITH One thing about your sister—she’s got twice the 
guts you have. You're only fit for running away. 


COLEY It's too late for that. (Belligerently, slowly, at Pete) 
He's in this, and he ain’t running no place. 


There is a long, electric silence. Pete is defeated. 
SMITH (Finally) All right, then... 
He pauses for emphasis. Then, as he starts to talk again . . . 


INT. JAIL 

Tim stands facing the wall, shoulders hunched, suffering. 
Doc comes in and watches him silently. Tim turns, facing 
Doc, turns again to concentrate on a faded newspaper 
photograph framed and hanging on the wall. 


ANOTHER ANGLE - TIM 

SHOOTING over his shoulder. Focal point: the photo- 
graph. It shows a widely grinning, moderately alert and 
healthy Tim of perhaps five years ago. He is wearing, 
proudly, his badge of office, and behind him, mildly 
interested in the proceedings, is Reno Smith, his erst- 
while sponsor. The heading on the photo reads: 
“DEPUTY SHERIFF NAMED FOR BLACK ROCK.’ 


MED. SHOT - TIM AND DOC 
Tim takes the photo off the wall and, holding it, turns to 
face Doc... 


TIM Let Smith find himself a new boy. I can’t take it another 
day. (Pauses, looks at Doc) \f you're a sheriff, they gotta 
respect you, otherwise you can’t do your job. (Shakes his 
head) They just laugh. 


DOC | don’t laugh, Tim. 
TIM Why don’t you? 
DOC Cut it out, Tim. 
TIM You should! 


DOC In the name of well-adjusted manhood, snap out of it. 
You're going to get a complex or something. 


TIM Four years ago if I'd of done my job . . . if I'd of checked 
up and found out what happened. But I didn’t! Just like 
Smith figured. 


DOC What could you have found out? They told you a story. 
You had to believe it. 


TIM Do you believe it? 
Doc squirms but doesn't answer. 
TIM Do you know what happened? 


DOC | don't know. (/ronically) | lead a quiet, contempla- 
tive life. 


TIM Me, I didn’t even try to find out. (A beat) Don't you 
understand? (He taps the badge on his chest) When you 
wear that badge, you're the Law. And when something hap- 
pens, against the Law, you're supposed to do something about 
it. It’s your job. (Simply) Me . . . | did nothin’. And that’s 
what's eatin’ me. What kind of prescription you got for that? 


DOC | don’t know. I've never been able to find one for 
myself. 


Tim takes off bis badge and throws it on the desk. 

DOC Only one thing—don't quit, Tim. 

TIM Why not? 

DOC Maybe this feller Macreedy has the prescription. 
They look at each other. Slowly Tim picks up his badge and 


pins it back on. 


EXT. DESERT ROAD 
An old marker, jutting on an angle at the side of the 
road, reads: 


ADOBE FLAT 


Beneath it, an arrow points ahead. Macreedy steers the 











jeep up the narrow, rutted trail between a series of enor- 
mous boulders. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 

as he drives to the far end of the boulders, reaching a 
flat piece of land completely surrounded by rocks. 
Beyond the rocks is what remains of a burned-out ranch 
house and an abandoned well. 


MED. SHOT - MACREEDY 

in the wreckage. The remains of an iron bed. The 
burned-out shell of a pickup truck. Part of a stove. A 
morass of bottles, all sizes and shapes, some of them 
broken. Macreedy halts momentarily beside the well. 
Reaching out, he touches the warped sun-beaten boards 
that cover the mouth. He removes one, and, picking up a 
pebble, drops it through the opening. There is a long 
beat and then, from far, far below we HEAR a faint 
PLUNK (O.S.). He replaces the board and walks to a bro- 
ken wall. He touches the burned-out frame of a picture. 
The frame falls to the ground, leaving an unscorched 
square on the surface of the wall. He goes past a solitary 
standing stone chimney. Suddenly he halts, arrested by 
something among the rubble, the rottenness and the 
ashes. 


REVERSE ANGLE - WHAT HE SEES 
Surrounded by the seared and blackened earth is a rec- 
tangular patch of lovely wildflowers. 


BACK TO MACREEDY 

studying the brightly colored flowers. His face is lined 
in thought. He stoops, gathers a few buds in his hand. 
He examines them, his brow furrowed. As he slowly 
twirls a flower between thumb and forefinger, CAMERA 
PANS from Macreedy in a long slow arc, taking in miles 
and miles of barren wasteland. CAMERA RISES, TILTING 
UPWARD to a cliff far away and shielded from 
Macreedy’s view by the intervening rocks and ridges. 


EXTREME LONG SHOT - CLIFF 
and on it the outline of an automobile. 


MED. SHOT - THE CAR 

empty. It is parked on a narrow dirt road. On one side of 
the road the cliff falls abruptly to the valley far below; 
on the other, the steep, shaly outcropping continues to 
rise. For a moment, CAMERA HOLDS on the car. Then it 
PANS SLOWLY upward about fifty feet, HOLDING this 
time on... 


PINNACLE OF CLIFF 
where a man is looking off toward Adobe Flat through a 
pair of high-powered glasses. The man is Coley Trimble. 


ADOBE WELLS - MACREEDY 

Grimly he walks toward the jeep, still holding the 
wildflowers. Now he pockets them, jumps into the vehi- 
cle and drives off. 


THE CLIFF - COLEY 
continues to train his glasses on Macreedy far below in 
the moving jeep. 


THE JEEP - MACREEDY 
driving steadily over rough, rocky terrain. 


COLEY 
climbs down from the pinnacle of the cliff and enters a 
big, powertul ‘36 Packard sedan. 


MACREEDY 
shifts to low gear as the jeep presses into hilly country. 


COLEY - IN HIS CAR 
turns on the ignition. 


MACREEDY - IN THE JEEP 

as it winds along a road with the cliff rising on one side 
and falling off steeply on the other. He rounds a curve, 
passes an insignificant side road, drives on. 


THE SIDE ROAD 
The car with Coley at the wheel pulls out, follows 
Macreedy. 


INTERCUT between the two cars, with the distance 
between them constantly diminishing. 


EXT. FLAT ROAD 
a straightaway, cutting through rocky outcroppings on 
both sides. Macreedy’s jeep roars by, pursued by the 
gaining Packard. 


CLOSE SHOT - MACREEDY IN JEEP (PROCESS) 
For the first time he is aware that he is being followed, 
and that the man at the wheel of the big Packard is Coley. 


SHOT - PACKARD 
picking up tremendous speed. 


EXT. ROADBED 

proceeding over a series of turns, inclines, declivities 
(according to location terrain). Engines roar, brakes 
whinny, tires scream, skidding on the turns. 


ANOTHER ANGLE - ROADBED 
as Coley overtakes Macreedy. He steers the big car with- 
in a foot or two of the jeep. The terrain has steepened; 167 
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on the right there is nothing between the road and the 
valley floor far below but a few inches of soft shoulder. 


As Macreedy pulls wide on a razor turn, Coley tries to 
come inside him. Macreedy, fighting for control of the 
veering jeep, succeeds in cutting him off. 


CURVE IN ROAD 

In the approach, Coley cuts sharp into the jeep. The jeep 
seems to roll with the blow, then leaps ahead, maneu- 
vering the turn. 


CLOSE SHOT - COLEY IN CAR (PROCESS) 

Coley is flustered, his face bloodshot with fury. He 
seems to generate an atmosphere of vicious, cruel crazi- 
ness; the wild smile across his mouth is almost sensual, 
obscene. He floorboards the Packard. Like some mon- 
strous battering ram, the heavy car smashes into the 
jeep’s rear bumper, kicking the smaller vehicle jerkily 
ahead. Coley floorboards the gas pedal, again. Each time 
he slams into the jeep with sickening force, with the bru- 
tal abrasion of metal pounding metal. 


CLOSE SHOT - MACREEDY (PROCESS) 

With one arm he works frantically to keep his undersized 
car on the twisty road. He sees ahead a precipitous cliff 
falling off on an impossibly sharp curve. He makes a 
decision... 


Just ahead the gradient is comparatively gradual, how- 
ever steep by normal standards. He swings the jeep off 
the road onto the declivity. The car plunges downward, 
miraculously upright. Macreedy jockeys it to a whirring, 
shuddering halt in the soft sand at the bottom of a draw. 


Macreedy turns slightly and looks up the mountainside 
with the road at its summit. . . 


WHAT HE SEES: EXTREME LONG SHOT - COLEY 
standing at the edge of the road, peering down at him. In 
b.g., the Packard. Coley turns emphatically, gets into car, 
drives off. 


BACK TO MACREEDY 

His face is caked with the sweat of his exertions and dust 
kicked up by the grinding wheels. He exhales heavily and 
runs a shaky hand across the side of his head. He 
becomes aware suddenly of a NOISE, a trickling, an 
unmistakable tinkle as of running water. He frowns, 
opens the jeep door... 


MEDIUM SHOT - JEEP 

as Macreedy unlatches the hood and throws it open. The 
NOISE continues. Macreedy examines the engine and 
finds the difficulty... 


INSERT - ENGINE 

focal point: the nut joining the gas line with the carbure- 
tor has worked loose in the jouncing the car has taken. 
With his hand Macreedy screws it tight. 


MEDIUM SHOT - JEEP 

as Macreedy lowers the hood, re-enters jeep. He turns 
on the ignition. The engine fires. As he drives slowly out 
of the ravine... 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. BLACK ROCK - MAIN STREET 

CLOSE SHOT - HECTOR 

his long face even more horsey than usual, with half an 
apple in his mouth. He stands in front of the grocery 
store, with the baskets of fruit on the sidewalk. He looks 
up, stops crunching. 


CLOSE SHOT - SAM 
at the window of the Bar & Grill, cleaning an ear with a 
toothpick. He looks out. The toothpick is motionless. 


CLOSE SHOT - HASTINGS 
fidgeting outside his shack. He looks up. His Adam's 
apple turns completely over. 


REVERSE SHOT - WHAT THEY SEE 
Macreedy slowly driving the jeep toward Liz's garage. He 
looks neither to the right nor left. 


GROUP SHOT - FAVORING SMITH AND COLEY 
Standing on the porch of the hotel, watching. Smith's face 
compresses, and his eyes swivel to rest on Coley’s with 
cold, contemptuous anger. Coley licks his lips uneasily. 
Smith turns and enters the hotel. Coley meekly follows. 


FULL SHOT - MACREEDY 
He brakes the jeep before the garage. No one is there. He 
parks the vehicle, gets out and heads down the street. 


EXT. HOTEL 

Macreedy is about to go up the steps when he sees 
Coley's car at the curb. Both right fenders are creased. 
An ugly, jagged break has split the front bumper almost 
in half, one part angling crazily toward the sky, the other 
drooping in the dust of the road. Smith and Coley come 
out of the hotel. They stand on the porch, watching 
Macreedy as he in turn watches the car. They exchange 
a glance. Smith nods, so... 


COLEY Well, if it's not Macreedy—the world’s champion 
road hog, 


He walks down the steps to the street, joining Macreedy. 
Smith remains on the porch. 





MACREEDY Seah. It’s a smal! world. 


COLEY But such an unfriendly one. Now why did you want 
to crowd me off the road? 


MACREEDY (1 i/) @ slow grin) V'm kind of sorry if I've 


incurred your displeasure. 
COLEY Look what you did to my car. 
MACREEDY If there's anything I can do to make up for it... 


COLEY You ought to be careful, man—all that one-arm 
driving. 


MACREEDY [dl be glad to pay the damages. 
COLEY It's a threat to life and limb. 
MACREEDY Fortunately no one was hurt. 


COLEY You could get vourself killed that way—nosin’ all 
over the countryside. 


MACREEDY That's the real danger, | can see that. 


COLEY Why that’s pretty smart of you. How long you intend 
to keep it up? 
MACREEDY | in vetting out of here, right now. 


He walks up the steps, past Smith, and into the hotel. Coley 
glances up at Smith, grinning with self-satisfaction, like a 


small boy who has carried out perfectly the instructions of 


his teacher. 


INT. HOTEL 

The lobby empty except for Pete behind the desk. 
Macreedy goes to him. Pete seems elaborately occupied 
arranging and rearranging a few file cards. Smith enters 
the lobby. He stands in b.g. watching Macreedy and the 
desk clerk. 

MACREEDY (70 /e/e) Still expecting that convention? 
PETE (Looking up) What... 7 


MACREEDY [f you're expecting any extra cowboys, my 
room is available. 


PETE You re checking out? 


MACREEDY (Nodding) Is there a train through here 
tonight? 


PETE Nothing till tomorrow morning. The Streamliner. 


MACREEDY | know that. How about freights? (Pete shakes 
his head) Milk train? 


PETE Tomorrow. After the Streamliner. 
MACREEDY buses? 


PETE Closest stop is Sand City—thirty-two miles away. (4 


beat) You're in such a hurry, you should have never got off 


here. 
MACREEDY /'1n inclined to agree with vou. 


He turns, walks toward porch. Pete looks at Smith. Smith's 
eves follow Macreedy. 


INT. LIZ'S GARAGE —- FULL SHOT 
In the gloom of the lube pit, LIZ'S MECHANIC, a dirty 
old man, is draining the oil out of the crankcase of the 
car on the rack. The girl stands beside the pit, silently 
watching the old man. Now she pauses, looks O.S. 
toward the open garage doors .. . 


WHAT SHE SEES - MACREEDY 

entering the scene, stopping to look at Liz's jeep parked 
in front of the wide doors. He turns his eyes vaguely in 
the direction of Liz, but he doesn’t see her in the shadows 
behind the car on the rack. He advances a step. 


MACREEDY Anybody home? 


EXT. LUBE PIT - LIZ 

She does not answer. Instead, she silently twists the 
crankcase petcock, stopping the flow of oil. She watches 
Macreedy closely. 


INT. GARAGE 

Macreedy again shifts his eyes to the jeep, then, with 
decision, he goes to a workbench, opening the drawers 
and rummaging among the contents. 


LIZ /0.5.) If you're looking for the jeep key . . . 


Macreedy turns as Liz comes toward him. She gestures 
foward the open drawers. 


LIZ... it’s notthere... 


Macreedy waits for ber to go on. She doesn't. She stands 
there. staring at him. 


MACREEDY (4//er @ beat) In that case, where do you 


suggest | look? 

She turns, walks back toward the lube pit. 

LIZ (Over her shoulders) The jeep’s not for rent. 
MACREEDY [1 was just a few hours ago. 

LIZ (flatly) Things change. 

MACREEDY (1) i/) grim amusement) Sure. And Smith is 
the kid who changes ‘em. 

She doesn't answer, Macreedy goes to her. 


MACREEDY \liss Brooks. (So/f/y) What's the matter with 
this town of yours? 
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LIZ Nothing. It’s none of your concern. 

MACREEDY Then why are they all so concerned about me? 
LIZ Am | concerned? 

MACREEDY No, you're not. But... 

LIZ But what? 

MACREEDY (/£asi/)) But it strikes me you're a little too 


unconcerned. So unconcerned you won't even rent me a jeep. 
LIZ (Flaring) | don't run a taxi service. | don't have a 
license. 

MACREEDY | wish others in this town were as scrupu- 
lously devoted to law and order as you are. 

LIZ (Holly) Why don't you lay off! If you don’t like it here, 
go back where you came from! 

MACREEDY Funny thing. They try to kill me, and yz teel 
persecuted. 

LIZ | don't want to get involved. 

MACREEDY Involved in what? 

LIZ (Ketreating) Whatever you're up to. Whatever happens, 
I've got to go on living here. These people are my neighbors, 
my friends. 


MACREEDY Al! of them? 


LIZ (Slowly) This is my town, Mr. Macreedy, like it or not. 
Whatever happened here, it was long ago, now it’s . . . 
MACREEDY (/:::¢77/))) Dead and buried? (A beat) Whatever 
did happen, you don’t seem to like it. Why do you stick around? 
LIZ (Affer a beat) Because of my brother. Pete. He'd never 
leave. 

MACREEDY Didn't you ever think of going without him? 
You're sort of independent and he’s... he’s... 

LIZ Weak. | know. That's why | couldn't leave him. 
MACREEDY /$0///))) What did your brother do? 


LIZ He. ..1...(Flaring again) What do you care? What 
do you care about Black Rock? 


MACREEDY Nothing much. Only, there're not many 
places like this in America—but even one is too many. 
Because | think something sort of bad happened here. 
(Frowning) Something | can't find the handle to. . . 

LIZ You just “ink so. You don't know. 

MACREEDY ‘his much | know—the rule of law has been 


suspended in this town. The gorillas have taken over. 


LIZ You're a fine one to talk! You come in here, sneaking 
around, trying to steal the key to my jeep. 


MACREEDY | kind of had a notion that was the only way | 
could get it. 


She opens her mouth to answer, but she doesn't know what 
10 Say. 


MACREEDY (3$7777/)/)') Was | wrong, Miss Brooks? 


He waits as she tries to answer, and again she can't. For a 
moment he watches her struggle in anguished silence with 
herself. Then he turns and goes out. 


EXT. MAIN STREET - MACREEDY 
walks thoughtfully down the street. He comes abreast of 
the hotel. 


EXT. PORCH OF HOTEL 
where Smith is still sitting. For a moment he watches 
Macreedy speculatively, then... 


SMITH (Calling) Mr. Macreedy. (Reasonably, as Macreedy 
furns toward him) Vd like to ask you a few questions . . . as 
long as you're around . . . 


MACREEDY (Walking up the steps) \'m around, all 
right. 


He stands facing Smith on the porch, then . . . 


MACREEDY (With just a touch of wryness) You probably 
know that Miss Brooks is no longer in the car-rental business? 


SMITH (Solemn/y) Good. | wouldn't want to see that girl 
get into trouble . . . 


MACREEDY You wouldn't? 


SMITH ... what with rental permits, gas rationing . . . you 
know what I mean. 


MACREEDY Sure. | admire your sturdy sense of responsi- 
bility. 


SMITH (Dismissively) It's just, a girl like that has a future. 
MACREEDY Let's talk about my future. 

SMITH (4/most shyly) Do you have the time? 
MACREEDY | don't seem to be going anyplace. 

He takes the other chair. 

SMITH (Affer a pause) | hear you handle a jeep real well. 
MACREEDY | have a way with jeeps. A certain familiarity. 


SMITH | think | understand. You're an Army man. (Look- 
ing al Macreedy's stiff arm) Where'd you get it? 


MACREEDY 1:1! 


SMITH (Sincerely) Tough. | tried to get in myself, the day 
after those rats bombed Pearl Harbor. 








MACREEDY Whit stopped you? 


SMITH The physical. They wouldn't take me. The morning 
after Pearl, | was the first man in line at Marine recruiting in 
Sand City. And they wouldn't take me. 


MACREEDY (//a//)) Tough. 

SMITH What do you do in Los Angeles, Mr. Macreedy? 
MACREEDY |'1n retired. 

SMITH You're a pretty young man... 

MACREEDY You might say | was forced into retirement. 
SMITH What were you looking for in Adobe Flat? 


MACREEDY Komoko, like | told you. Like you told me, he 
wasn't there. 

Smith laughs quietly. 

MACREEDY What's so funny? 

SMITH Nothing. It’s just—I don’t believe you. I believe a 
man is as big as what he seeks. | believe you're a big man, 
Mr. Macreedy. 

MACREEDY Flattery will get you nowhere. 

SMITH Why would a man like you be looking for a lousy 
Jap farmer? 

MACREEDY \aybe |'m not so big. 


SMITH Yes, you are. (A beat; looking hard al Macreedy) | 
believe that a man is as big as the things that make him mad. 
Nobody around here has been big enough to make you mad. 


MACREEDY What makes you mad, Mr. Smith? 
SMITH Me .. .? Nothing in particular. 


MACREEDY (emused) | see. You're a big man, too. 
Only... (Calmly)... the Japanese make you mad . . . 
SMITH That's different. After the sneak attack on Pear! 
Harbor... after Bataan. . . 


MACREEDY ... and Komoko made you mad. 


SMITH It's the same thing. (Scoffig) Loyal Japanese- 
Americans—that's a laugh. They're mad dogs. Look at Cor- 
regidor, the death march. 


MACREEDY Whit did Komoko have to do with Corregidor? 


SMITH Wasn't he a Jap? Look, Macreedy, there's a law in 
this county against shooting dogs. But if | see a mad dog 
loose, | don’t wait for him to bite me. (Evbales sharply. 
shaking his head with irritation) \ swear, you're beginning 
to make me mad. 


MACREEDY ((a/)72/)") All strangers do. 
SMITH Not all. Some of ‘em. When they come here snooping. 


MACREEDY Snooping for what? 


SMITH | mean, outsiders coming around, looking for 
something. 


MACREEDY (/?ressi7g) For what? 


SMITH | don't know. People are always looking for some- 
thing in this part of the West. To the historian, it’s the “Old 
West.” To the book writers, it’s the “Wild West.” To the busi- 
nessmen, it’s the “Undeveloped West.” They all say we're 
backward and poor, and I guess we are. (Svort/s) We don't 
even have enough water. (4 beat) But this place, to us, is ovr 
West. (Heatedly) | just wish they'd leave us alone. 


MACREEDY Leave you alone to do what? 
SMITH (Cold!) | don’t know what you mean. 
MACREEDY What happened to Komoko? 


SMITH He went away, | told you. Shortly after he left, a 
bunch of kids got fooling around out his place. They burned 
it down. It was one of those things. You know how kids are. 


Macreedy laughs quietly. 
SMITH What's funny? 


MACREEDY Nothing. Only—lI don’t believe you. Any 
more than | believed you about the letters. 


SMITH (Si7i/ie) You don't seem to believe anything I say. 


MACREEDY (1) ¢:/e/)) Yes, | do—about businessmen, for 
instance. | think a businessman would be interested in Adobe 
Flat. 


SMITH \\ hy’ 


MACREEDY All that land lying fallow. Could be put to 
some use. Like a graveyard. (Smith opens his mouth to 
speak but Macreedy goes on) A historian might be inter- 
ested, too. Because of the strange customs around here, 
such as burving cattle . . . 

SMITH Burving cattle... 

MACREEDY ((Ca///7/\) Something's buried out there. 


He takes the wildflowers from his pocket, holding them in 


front of Smith. 


MACREEDY See these wildflowers? That means a grave. 

I've seen it overseas. | figure it isn'ta man’s grave or some- 

one would have marked it. Sort of a mystery, isn’t it? 

SMITH Sort of. Maybe vou can figure it out. 

Macreedy gets up. half-turns to Smith. 

MACREEDY \liybe. 

He starts down the steps. 

SMITH Why not give ita whirl? (Macreedy harns) Wl help 171 
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vou pass the time . . . for a while. 
MACREEDY Not interested. | got other things to do. 


He turns and walks down the street. 


EXT. MAIN STREET - MACREEDY 

heading towards Doc's establishment. The building, 
which serves Doc as home, office and laboratory, has 
centered on a pane of glass: 


T.R. VELIE, JR. 
UNDERTAKER 
AND 
VETERINARY 


And in the lower right-hand corner: 


ASSAYER 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


A few of the peeled gold-and-black letters are com- 
pletely missing. The building is separated from the struc- 
ture next to it by an alleyway. Filling the narrow passage 
is Hector David, his long massive body wedged against 
the wall like an unkempt monument. His little pig eyes 
meet Macreedy’s. Hector spits in the dust with bland 
insolence. 


EXT. DOC’S OFFICE - MACREEDY 
walks up the steps and enters. 


INT. DOC’S OFFICE 
Dark and shadowy. At the far end of a hallway, an insipid 
light bulb burns. Macreedy goes toward it, entering. . . 


INT. DOC’S LAB 

devoted to the care and preservation of the Dear Departed. 
In the center of the room is a long rectangular slab 
stained with the juices of those unfortunates who have 
had occasion to rest thereon. The walls are lined with 
rickety bookcases jammed, not with volumes, but with 
the jugs and jars, the chemicals and unguents of Doc’s 
multiple callings. In a corner three or four neat pine 
boxes are stacked one on the other. 


Doc sits at a cluttered desk feeding a large bowl ot 
goldfish and sipping a glass of milk. He looks up as 
Macreedy enters. 


DOC Hi. Pull up a chair. 
MACREEDY (Nodding) Can | use your phone? 


DOC Help yourself. (Chuckles) You know, you're one of the 
few people who's ever been back here | can say that to. 


Macreedy reaches for the phone book. 


DOC That's 4-2-4. 


MACREEDY (using) What's 4-2-4? 


DOC If I've got vou pegged—and I think | have—you're 
calling the state police. But if | was you—and I'm purely 
glad I'm not—I'd look it up myself. (Emphatically) | 
wouldn't trust anybody around here, including me. 





Macreedy thinks it over and comes to a swift decision. He 
checks the phone book. Then, picking up phone. . . 


MACREEDY (70 Doc) Thanks. (/ii/o receiver) 4-2-4. 


INT. TELEPHONE OPERATOR'S OFFICE 

a cubbyhole behind the hotel clerk’s desk in the lobby. 
At the switchboard is Pete, and above him tacked on the 
wall is the sign: 


SMILE 
PETE (Jno phone) 4-2-4... 7 (He looks up) 


CAMERA PULLS BACK revealing Smith standing beside 
him. The two men exchange a nod. 


PETE (/1:/0 phone) Lines re busy. (He clicks off the instru- 
ment) 


INT. DOC’S LAB 

Macreedy slowly puts down the phone. Doc sips his 
milk, all the while staring queasily over the glass at 
Macreedy. He puts it down, his gaze still fixed on the 
stranger... 





DOC /Singsong) | know—don't tell me—lines all busy. 


They'll be busy all day. 

MACREEDY (A//er c beal, grimacing) Don't look at me 
like that. 

DOC Like what? 

MACREEDY ike I'm a potential customer. 

DOC Everybody is—I get ‘em coming and going. 


He goes to a topographic map hanging on the wall—a 
large. impressive map—faded., flyblown and divided 
into sections. 

DOC (Gesturing foward it) First | sell ‘em a piece of land. 
Think they farm it? Nope. They dig for gold. 

He moves to photograph beside the map on the wall—a 
large, impressive photograph of a placer mine in operation. 
DOC They rip off the topsoil of ten winding hills. They 
sprint in here, fog-heaved with excitement, lugging nuggets, 
big and bright and shiny. 

He moves to his desk, picks up a glistening blob of stone. 
resting next to an assayer’s scales, and examines tt... 





DOC (/Rhelorically) Is it gold? 
He bangs the rock down next to the scales. 
DOC It is not! Do they quit? They do not! 


He moves to a third illustration—a colored reproduction. 
large and impressive—of acres upon green acres of pro- 
duce in bloom: the kind of picture Southern Pacific places 
above its calendars. 





DOC (With theatrical gesture toward reproduction) Then 
they decide to farm. Farm! In country so dry you have to 
prime a man before he can spit, and before vou can say “Fat 
Sam” they're stalled, stranded and starving. They get weevil- 
brained and buttsprung . . . 


He moves to the coffins piled in a corner and runs his 
hand down the smooth pine sides with loving tenderness. 


DOC (Simply) So 1 bury ‘em. (4 beat, as he rejoins 
Macreedy in the center of the room) But why should I bore 
vou with my triumphs? 


MACREEDY Yeah. I've got a problem of my own. 
Doc nods; he points vaguely toward the street. . . 


DOC (Like an Old Testament prophet) They're going to 
kill vou with no hard feelings. 


MACREEDY /\cs/i/)) And you'll just sit on your hands 
and let them. 


DOC Don't get waspish with me, voung feller. 
MACREEDY Sorry. 


DOC | feel for you, but I'm consumed with apathy. Why 
should | mix in? 


MACREEDY 10 save a life. 


DOC | vot enough trouble saving my own. (He refills his 
glass from a milk bottle on the desk) \ try to live right and 
drink my orange juice every day. But mostly I try to mind my 
own business. Which is something I'd advise vou to do. 


MACREEDY [1's « little late for that... 


DOC You can still get out of town. And you'd better get out 
like a whisper. 


MACREEDY How can |’ 


DOC (Jiking a key ring from his pocket) | got sort of a 
limousine at your disposal. 


MACREEDY \\ here is it? 
DOC //Jissing him the key) Out back. 


Macreedy snares the key and walks out. Doc gels up to 
follow him. 


EXT. REAR OF DOC’S OFFICE 

An old-fashioned hearse, with plate-glass sides and elab- 
orate lead candelabra - Doc's “limousine” - is parked a 
few steps from the door. Macreedy climbs in behind the 
wheel as Doc comes out and stands on the small back 


porch. 

Macreedy turns on the ignition switch. His foot kicks 
over the starter, but the spark doesn’t catch. He tries 
again, then again. He pauses, frowns, as Doc comes 
down trom the porch and joins him. 


MACREEDY (Concentrating on the dashboard) Won't start. 
DOC (Nervously, fo Macreedy) Something wrong? 
MACREEDY Just wont start... 


Again he presses the ignition switch. Nothing. And suddenly: 
in b.g.. the great bulk of Hector David looms up, leaning 
against the porch pillar at the corner of the alleyway. His ex- 
pression ts almost dreamy. For a moment he stands there 
while Macreedy toys with the ignition and the sick engine 
wheezes and grinds. Then he ambles up to the hearse . . . 


HECTOR ((ra/uitously) Could be the wirin’. Why don't 
vou look under the hood? 


Macreedy gets out of the car. Hector has already opened 
the hood. Doc peers nervously over his shoulder. As they 
study the engine. Hector’s horsey face appears behind 
them. He gestures toward the engine. 


INSERT — THE ENGINE 
Focal point: a hopeless snarl of ignition wires. 


BACK TO SCENE 


HECTOR [1s the wirin’, like | said. Now wasn't that a good 
YUess’ 

Slowly he takes off his wristwatch and puts it in bis pants 
pocket. 

MACREEDY /QOu/ie//)') [t can be fixed. 

Ignoring Hector, he bends over the engine. controlling his 
obvious awareness that Hector has fouled up the ignition. 

HECTOR Easy. Unless, of course, this here wire... (Reach- 
ing inside the hood. pointing)... got broke or something. 


DOC (Suddenly, heatedly, turning on Hector) Do the nice 
little things, like keep your big fat nose out of my business. 


Hector’s eves go hard. He reaches out suddenly, one great 
hand closing over the distributor cap. He yanks, ripping 
the feed wires out of their sockets. 

HECTOR (/rismphantly, holding up the wires) Yep. I's 
the wirin’... 
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Still gripping the wires, he walks off. Doc simmers down. 
He turns to face Macreedy, who hasn't moved. Now 
Macreedy slowly lowers the hood of the car. 

DOC (So/il). afer a beat) V'm sorry, son. You got to admit, 
I tried. 


MACREEDY For that | thank you. (Pause) How much 
time you think I've got before... 7 

DOC They'll wait at least till dark. (Angrily) They'd be 
afraid to see each other's faces. 

MACREEDY (Slapping Docs shoulder lightly) Well, so 
long, Doc. | can’t say it’s been charming but. . . 


DOC Where are you going? 
MACREEDY | don't know. But I'm going on foot. 


DOC Thiit’s no good. You stray ten yards off Main Street, 
and you'll be stone-cold dead. (Offers Macreedy a cigarette) 
That's the situation, in a nut. 


Macreedy takes the cigarette, lighting a match with one 
hand. He puts the fire to Doc’s smoke and then lights his 
own. He inhales, exhales, thinking. Finally... 


MACREEDY (As if fo bimself) Maybe... 
DOC Maybe what? 
MACREEDY If | can't get out of town, maybe I can get the 


state cops in. 


DOC (/rritably) You tried the phone, didn’t you? You know 
what happened, don’t you? 


MACREEDY There's another way. I'll be seeing you, Doc. 
He walks off. Doc looks after him grimly. 


DOC (Calling) | hope you'll be seeing me. 


QUICK DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. TELEGRAPH AGENT'S OFFICE 

Macreedy stands at the high counter, writing on a 
Postal Telegraph blank. Behind the counter, watching 
him nervously, is Hastings. At the agent's elbow is a 
big pitcher with dew on the glass. It holds a pale liquid 
and a chunk of ice. His eyes on Macreedy, Hastings 
refills a glass tumbler. He takes a gulp as Macreedy 
puts down the pencil and pushes the message toward 
him. Now Hastings puts down his glass, picks up the form 
and scans it hurriedly. He looks at Macreedy, eyes glazed 
with anxiety . . . 


HASTINGS You notifvin’ the state police? 
MACREEDY (Pi/ting a bill on the counter) That's what 


it Says. 


verly, then pauses . . . 





Hastings again refills his glass, slopping the liquid over on 
the counter, He picks up the glass, hesitates, offers it awk- 
wardly to Macreedy. 


HASTINGS (/ainfirvely) Lemonade? 
Macreedy shakes his head “no.” 


HASTINGS (Jopping his forehead) \v's hot as Billy-be- 


durned. 


He drinks, puts down the glass. Macreedy pushes the bill 
across the counter toward him. Hastings picks it up gin- 


HASTINGS Don't you like lemonade? 
MACREEDY | never thought much about it. 


HASTINGS It don't have the muzzle velocity of some other 
drinks drunk around here, but it’s good for what ails you. 


MACREEDY (A//er a beat) What ails you, Mr. Hastings? 
HASTINGS \ie... ’ 

MACREEDY Why are you so upset about... (Points) This 
wire? 

HASTINGS \ic... ’ 

MACREEDY Are you afraid, Mr. Hastings? 


HASTINGS \e... 7 (4 beat, then sofily) | guess | am. 
(Awkwardly be puts Macreedys bill back on the counter) 
But what's the use talkin’... ? (With grudging respect) You 
don’t know what it’s like, being scared. 


MACREEDY (\0/ sympathetically) You want me to 
describe the symptoms? Right this minute I’m scared half to 
death. 


HASTINGS (3//77//)') You should be. 
MACREEDY Yeah. But not of the state police. 
HASTINGS /S/ov//)) Neitheram |... 


MACREEDY Then what are you afraid of? The grave at Adobe 
Flat? A grave nobody marked, nobody knows anything about. 


HASTINGS {hat ain't it, either. 

MACREEDY Js it Smith? (Vo answer) Is it?! 
HASTINGS (Squirming) Look, Mr. Macreedy. I'm just a 
good neighbor . . . 

MACREEDY 10 Smith you are. How about to Komoko? 


HASTINGS (J/eeting Macreedys eyes) \ never seen 
Komoko in my life. Honest. 
MACREEDY (Again pushes the bill toward Hastings) 


Then send that wire, and bring me the answer. You'll do that, 
won't you? 





HASTINGS (Pauses, then worriedly picking up the bill) 
Yes, sir. 

Macreedy turns and walks out. Hastings stands sweating, 
staring hard at the message in his hand as . . . 


QUICK DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. SAM'S BAR & GRILL 

A FEW LOAFERS are at the bar, draped bonelessly on 
high stools. There is the usual array of bottles and 
glasses aligned before a cracked, discolored mirror. In 
the corner is a jukebox. Along the opposite wall is a line 
of low stools facing a counter covered with oilcloth 
thumb-tacked in place. Behind it is a greasy hot plate 
and a couple of soiled displays - breakfast food, soft 
drinks, etc. At the grill counter is Sam, cleaning his 
fingernails with a toothpick. 


He looks up, and something makes him hesitate . . . 
WHAT HE SEES 
EXT. BAR & GRILL - MACREEDY 


stopping in front of the restaurant. On the window large, 
rough capital letters in water paint proclaim: 


SAM'S SANITARY BAR & GRILL 
Macreedy pauses, shrugs and then enters. 
INT. BAR & GRILL 
Sam is still working on his fingernails. He evidences little 
interest in the stranger, but at the bar in b.g. the loafers 
stiffen. Macreedy takes a stool in front of Sam. 
SAM What'll you have? 
MACREEDY What have you got? 
SAM Chili wit’ beans. 
MACREEDY Anything else? 
SAM Chili wit-out beans. 
Macreedy winces. 


SAM You don’t like the taste, that’s what they make ketchup 
for. 


MACREEDY In that case, I'll have it. And a cup of coffee. 


The door of the Bar & Grill opens. Smith and Coley enter. 
They walk to Macreedy, stopping just a few feet behind him. 


COLEY (70 Macreedy, with menacing friendliness) You 
still around? | thought you didn’t like this place. 


MACREEDY (/ecasan/ly) Going to, or coming from? 
COLEY Staying put. 
MACREEDY No comment. 


He turns again as Sam plops an unseasonable mess of 


chili in front of him. 


COLEY (70 Smith, gesturing a thumb toward Macreedy) 
No comment, he says. No comment, and all the time he’s got 
my chair. 

Macreedy smiles tiredly. He half-turns toward Coley. 
MACREEDY | iilways seem to be taking somebody's place 
around here. 

He gets up, with his chili, and sits down three stools away, 


Coley straddles the stool Macreedy vacated. He squirms on 
it, his movements exaggerated. Now he spins to face Smith. 
COLEY his seat ain't comfortable. 

MACREEDY | was afraid of that. 

COLEY | think I'd like the seat you're on. 

SMITH (70 Macreedy, mildly) He's as changeable as a 
prairie fire. 

MACREEDY Suppose you tel] me where to sit. 

Coley opens his mouth but, realizing he has been outma- 
neuvered, closes it again. The loafers in b.g. are silent, 
watching. Sam, seemingly oblivious to Coley’s pressure on 
Macreedy, places a bottle of ketchup in front of the 
stranger. Coley gels up slowly and walks stiff-leaged to 
Macreedy. He takes the bottle of ketchup and, without 
removing the cap, upends it over Macreedy’s plate. The 
cap is drowned in a deluge of ketchup which overflows the 
plate and runs onto the counter. 

COLEY (70 Macreedy) | hope that ain't too much. 
MACREEDY (70 Smith, gesturing foward Coley) Your 
friend's a very argumentative fellow. 

SMITH (Nodding) Sort of unpredictable, too. Got a temper 
like a rattlesnake. 


COLEY That's me all over. I'm half-hoss, half-alligator. 
Mess with me, I'll kick a lung outta you. What do you think 
of that? 


MACREEDY No comment. 


COLEY Talking to you is like pulling teeth. You wear me 
out. (Loudly, after a beat) You're a yellow-bellied Jap lover. 
Am | right or wrong? 


MACREEDY You re not only wrong—you' re wrong at the 
top of your voice. 


COLEY You don't like my voice? 


MACREEDY (Again furning to Smith) | think your 
friend's trying to start something. 


SMITH Now why-ever would he want to do that? 
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MACREEDY | don't know. Maybe he figures, needle me 
enough and I'll crack. Maybe I'll even fight back. Then he or 
Hector—vyour other ape—would beat me to death and cop 
a plea of self-defense. 





SMITH | don't think that'll be necessary. You're so scared 
now you'll probably drown in your own sweat. 


COLEY Before that happens, couldn't I pick a fight with you 
if | tied one hand behind me . . . 7 


Macreedy rises to go out. As be passes Coley, Coley takes his 
limp left arm and spins him slowly but firmly around. The 
fwo men face each other. 


COLEY If | tied bot) hands... 7 


Macreedy shakes free of Coley’s grasp. Coley lunges. His 
big right fist streaks toward Macreedy s face. Macreedy 
ducks, weaving with the punch. He grabs Coley’s belt. 
twisting Coley’s body. The momentum of the swing throws 
Coley off balance. As he goes past Macreedy, the stranger 
tuys at his belt, twisting him to one side. He plants his left 
foot firmly on the toes of Coley's left boot, for a split second 
anchoring Coley in place. He chops the underside of his 
open hand in a short. vicious are that lands solidly under 
Coley ear. With the same motion, he brings the heel of his 
hand hard against and slightly under the tip of Coley s 
nose. The cartilage shatters. Blood spills down his face. 
Following through, Macreedy’s elbow smashes beneath 
Coley's cheekbone. Macreedy's arm goes past the aston- 
ished, windburned face. finding Coley s right wrist. He 
jerks the wrist out and backward. It snaps. Coley whin- 
pers, his face twisted in pain and perplexity. His body lolls 


forward. Macreedy steps back. He raises his right shoulder 


a few inches. His bent right arm drives up like a piston 
attached to the shoulder’ lift. Fist and arm seem all one 
rigid piece with only the limber shoulder giving them 
motion. The fist strikes Coley ’s face. covering for a moment 
one side of bis chin and a corner of his mouth between 
cheekbone and jawbone. Coley shuts his eves and falls 
UNCONSCIOUS, 


Smith, a puzzled expression on his face, watches Coley 


fall. He takes halfa step toward him. Macreedy looks at 


smith. Smith stops. Macreedy'’s face is wooden, with a trace 
of sullenness around the hard lines of his mouth. Working 
methodically, Macreedy frisks Coley. He takes from a pocket 
a long, ugly knife. He snaps the spring and the four-inch 
blade leaps into place. He looks at the knife in bis hand 
and then at Smith. He smiles gently, even dreamily. 


MACREEDY (70 §777i/h) Wouldn't it be easier if you just 
waited till | turned my back? (Looking toward the loafers at 
the bar. then back at Smith) Or are there too many witnesses 
present? 


Macreedy walks slowly toward him, holding the knife. 


They are only three feet apart. Smith's hand goes to a 
pocket, closes inside over the outline of a pistol. Sam 
glances from Macreedy to Smith to the unconscious Coley. 
He sidles toward the door and runs out fast. 


(NOTE: From this point to end of scene INTERCUT from 
Macreedy and Smith to exploit the reactions of the 
loafers at the bar.) 


SMITH (With effortless ferocity) You're still in trouble. 


MACREEDY So :ire you. (Smith snorts) Whatever hap- 
pens—you're lost. 


SMITH You got things a bit twisted . . . 


MACREEDY You killed Komoko. Sooner or later you'll go 
up for it. Not because you killed him—in this town you prob- 
ably could have gotten away with it—but because you didn't 
even have the guts to do it alone. You put your trust in guys 
like him... (Gesturing to Coley) .. . and Hector—they re 
not the most dependable of God’s creatures. Sooner or later 
they'll get the idea you're playing them for saps. What'll you 
do then—peel them off, one by one? And in the meantime, if 
any one of them breaks, you'll go down hard. Because they got 
something on you. Something to use when things get tough. 





With a quick motion, he tosses the knife to Smith, Smith 
catches it. 


MACREEDY And they're getting tougher every minute. 


He walks past Smith and goes out the door. Self-consctously 
holding the knife, Smith turns to face the loafers at the bar: 
They say nothing: they stare at him, through him, like a 
panel of ghouls. The door opens, admitting Sam and Doc. 
who carries his little black medical bag. Doc looks at Coley. 


DOC /So/ily. full of awe) Man... man-oh-man. 


He goes to Coley, bending down over him. Smith bas 
remained motionless as a monument. Now be doubles 
shut the knife in his hand. He pockets ti, and without even 
glancing at Coley, turns quickly and goes out. 


QUICK DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. HOTEL LOBBY 

Doc sits deep in the battered upholstery of one of the 
chairs. He stares fiercely across the room at Smith, who 
is on the couch, reading a neatly folded newspaper. 
Behind him at the clerk's desk, Pete is fitfully involved 
in a game of solitaire. At the foot of the stairs Hector ts 
pouring change into a slot machine. It whines, grinds 
and clicks with rhythmic monotony, but it never seems 
to pay off. In the chair nearest Doc is Tim, with one of 
his boots off. He works hard and with some concentra- 
tion, removing the other. Then he places them neatly at 
the foot of his chair. He wiggles his toes - watching 





them with some interest. 


The wheeze and whir of the slot machine stops. The sud- 
den silence turns the eyes of the men toward Hector and 
the one-armed bandit. They follow his gaze up the steps. 


STAIRWAY - MACREEDY 
walks down, carrying his suitcase. He goes to Pete at the 
clerk's desk. 


MACREEDY Anything for me? 

PETE Nothing. 

MACREEDY Any message—a telegram? 

PETE (Returning to his cards) Nothing. 

As Macreedy turns from the desk, Doc joins him. 


DOC (70 Macreedy, shrilly, gruffly) In case you're inter- 
ested, Coley'll live. (Glaring at Smith and Hector) \'m truly 
SOrry tO say. 


Smith coolly continues to read bis paper. It is Hector who 
furns toward Doc. . . 


HECTOR (70 Doc. jerking a fat hand toward Macreedy) 
Your friend’s pretty tough. 


DOC Yeah. He's wicked. He defends himself when he’s 
attacked. 


Macreedy ignores the exchange of words. He walks across 
the frayed carpet to the nearest chair and drops into it. 
Doc, who has followed him, stands looking down at 
Macreedy for a long moment. Then . . . 


DOC (With some irritation) Well... . You going to just sit 
here and let time run out? 


MACREEDY I'm waiting for a wire. From the state cops. 


DOC You sent it through Hastings? (An inaudible sigh) 
Just don’t expect an answer, if that’s the way you sent it. 


MACREEDY (Looking foward the door) No? (He rises) 


Doc follows his gaze as Hastings enters the lobby and 
looks around. He sees Macreedy coming toward him. He 
walks rigidly in an arc past Macreedy to Smith. He holds 
oul a Postal Telegraph form. Smith puts down his paper 
and takes it. Macreedy, followed by Doc, goes over to 
Smith. Tim in his stockinged feet joins them. 


Smith scans the message. He looks up to meet Macreedy's 
gaze. Smith rises. Hector swaggers over from the slot 
machine. Hastings slips around the back of the couch, 
protected by the barricade of Hector’s great body. 


MACREEDY (£:0:¢71/), fo Smith) | think that’s for me. (He 
lakes the message from Smith's hand and quickly glances 
at it; looking up at Hastings) Where's the answer? 


Hastings is silent. A brittle expression of bemusement 
crosses Smith's features. 


SMITH You expect an answer—to a wire that’s never sent? 





Macreedy's mouth compresses in a harsh grin. 
SMITH What's so funny? 


MACREEDY Nothing. Just a thought— (/is eves furn to 
Hastings. Hastings wills) —a thought dazzling in its purity . . . 


Macreedy lakes a step toward Hastings. The telegraph agent 
bounces away. 


MACREEDY /$/ou/)') You're in a jam, Hastings. You gave 
my telegram to Smith. 


DOC (Excifedly) You warty wretch! That's a federal offense! 


MACREEDY (70) S77i/)) You're in deep, too. (Grins hard) 
Like I said, it’s getting tougher and tougher. (70 Zim) Sheriff, 
you'd better do something about this. 


Tim hesitates, blinking his eves worriedly, shifting from one 
stockinged foot to the other. Smith watches him insolently as 
he takes the message from Macreedy and gestures with it 
vaguely... 


TIM (70 Smith) | reckon that’s right, Mr. Smith... 
HECTOR Don't be a jerk, Tim. 


TIM (70 Smith, seriously) Divulging information—there's 
alaw... 


SMITH Tim, you're pathetic. 
TIM (Doggedly) Could be. But I'm still sheriff. 


SMITH That's the point. You're not sheriff any more. You 
just lost a job, you're so pathetic. 


He reaches out, clawing the badge from Tim's chest. He 
Jabs it on Hector’s vest. 


SMITH (70 Hector) All right, Sheriff. Take over. 
DOC You can't do that! 
SMITH Can't [71 put him in office. Now I take him out. 


Hector moves his elephantine bulk within inches of 


Macreedy . . . 

HECTOR 10 register a complaint, boy, you've got to have 
evidence. You got evidence? 

Macreedy doesn't answer. 

HECTOR You got a big mouth, boy, makin’ accusations, 


disturbin’ the peace. There’s laws in this county protectin’ 
innocent folks from big mouths. Why, I'd just hate to. . . 


SMITH (/i/erruplting) Hector... (Wearily) Come on, 
Hector. 
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He walks out, the new sheriff strutting beside him, with 
Hastings in their wake. For a moment Macreedy, Doc and 
Tim stand in the center of the lobby. Pete eves them non- 
committally and goes back to his solitaire. He glances up 


now and then, moving the card with a purposeful sort of 


slowness, as if he were restrained by his preoccupation 
with the three men in the lobby. 


Macreedy is deep in thought. Abstractedly he tugs at his col- 
lar and then repeats the ritual of lighting a cigarette. Tim's 
shoulders are slumped. Humiliation has corroded him, 
flesh and soul. Even Doc is momentarily subdued; he, too, 


feels degraded, unclean. Macreedy looks from one to the 


other of the good, ineffectual companions that circum- 
stance has so haphazardly tossed his way. He takes a few 
steps to his suitcase, Doc and Tim trailing him—Doc, for 
want of something better to do; Tim, out of his deep, inex- 
pressible need for support. Macreedy takes an untapped 
bottle of whiskey from his bag. He thumbs the cork loose 
and holds the bottle out to Tim. Tim takes a drink. 

The light on the clerk's desk goes on and we are aware that 
day has gone and that night is falling. The pressing, fierce 
light has drained from the lobby, leaving a shadowy, silvery 
dreariness. The shadows have lengthened and the silver has 
tarnished with the darkness. 


DOC (Hopefully) It's all right, Tim. We're not licked yet. 
TIM (Numbly) Ain't we? | am. 


DOC There comes a time, Tim, when a man’s just got to do 
something. 


TIM Not me. I'm useless, and I know it. 
DOC (/mploringly) No man is useless, if he’s got a friend . . . 


Pete comes out from behind the desk, walking from one 
lamp in the lobby to another, turning them on. 


DOC !'in your friend, Tim. 
TIM Then let me alone. 
He hands Doc the whiskey bottle. 


DOC (Jabbing at Macreedy with a thumb) He's going to 
need you before the night is over. 


He downs a snort, then looks at Pete, who approaches them. 


DOC (Contemptuously) And all the wseful men are on the 
other side. 


As Pete turns on the lamp behind Doc, he reacts ever so 
slightly to Doc’s words. His almost imperceptible grimace 
is not lost on Macreedy. Macreedy watches the young man 
as he continues to light the lamps. . . 
TIM (Angrily) Lemme alone, | tell ya! 


Doc slams the whiskey bottle down on a nearby table. 


DOC | can't let you alone! I can’t let myself alone! Don't 
you understand that? (He turns from Tim to Pete, who is 
unable to shake his gaze. Then, sadly, fiercely) Four years 
ago something terrible happened here. We did nothing about 
it. Nothing. The whole town fell into a sort of settled melan- 
choly, and the people in it closed their eyes and held their 
tongues and failed the test with a whimper. 


Self-consciously Pete has backed off until now he leans 
against the outside of the clerk's desk. But he still cant 
shut his ears to what Doc is saying. . . 


DOC Now something terrible is going to happen again, and 
in a way we're lucky because we've been given a second 
chance. And this time I won't close my eyes, | won't hold my 
tongue, and if I'm needed | won't fail. (Almost harshly, 
again facing Tim) And neither will you! 

Tim sighs, running a thick hand over his forehead. . . 
TIM | got such a headache, I'm bewildered. | hurt all over. 
MACREEDY | know— (Unconsciously his right arm 
strays to massage the paralyzed left) —pain is bewilder- 
ing. | came here bewildered, full of self-pity, afraid to fight 
back. (Gesturing with bis hand to Pete) And then your 
friend Smith tried to kill me. (7be muscles around Petes 


mouth tighten) Funny how a man clings to the earth when 
he feels there's a chance he may never see it again. 


DOC There's a difference between clinging to the earth . .. 
(Eyeing Tim almost contemptuously) ... and crawling on 
it. You going to stand by and watch forever? 


TIM (Flatly) | ain't gonna watch, and | ain't gonna get into 
it, either. 

There is a moment of crashing silence. Then. . . 

TIM I'm gettin’ out. I'm sorry, Mr. Macreedy. 


Slowly he lumbers out of the lobby. Doc watches him go. 
Again the benumbing silence, cut finally, unexpectedly 
by... 


PETE (70 Doc) You'd be smart to get out, too. 


DOC (Angrily turning to Pete) There's too many smart 
guys around here. I'm glad I'm a dummy. 


PETE You're a troublesome dummy. You're liable to end up 
on your own slab... 


DOC (Heatedly) | expect to be in a lot more trouble before 
Idie.. 


PETE (Go home, Doc. (He jerks his head toward Macreedy, 
and with mock bravado) He's all washed up. 


MACREEDY (Grinning harshly at him) You think so? 


His right hand closes over the neck of the whiskey bottle on 
the end table. Abstractedly fingering it, he walks with 





lense, deliberate steps toward Pete at the desk. 
MACREEDY | was washed up when I got off that train . .. 
He continues to advance inexorably toward Pete. 

PETE (//a//)) You shouldn of got off. 


MACREEDY Had to. | had one last duty to perform before | 
resigned from the human race. 

DOC (Ou izzically) | thought you were going to Los Ange- 
les, that hotbed of pomp and vanity. Is that resigning from 
the human race? 


MACREEDY (Shrugging) L.A.'s a good jumping-off 
place—for the Islands, for Mexico, Central America. 

DOC Why? 

MACREEDY (Avain shrugs) | don't know. | was looking 
for a place to get lost, | guess. 

DOC Why? 

MACREEDY (Slapping his paralyzed arm with the 
whiskey bottle) Because of this. | thought I'd never be able to 
function again. (7urning fo Pete) Thanks to your friend 
Smith, | found | was wrong. 





He is now within a couple of yards of Pete. 
PETE ()ry/)) Sure. You're a man of action. 


MACREEDY (S/ow/)) | know your problem. (With mount- 
ing vigor) You'd like me to die quickly, without wasting too 
much of your time . . . (Pele opens his mouth to say some- 
thing. but Macreedy presses on) . . . or silently, without 
making you feel too uncomfortable . . . or thankfully, without 
making your memories of the occasion too unpleasant. 


For a moment Pete stares at Macreedy., terribly disturbed 
by the incisiveness of Macreedy’s analysis. Then. . . 


PETE //it/erly,) My memories are so pleasant as itis. . . 


In sudden frustration, Pete grabs the deck of cards on the 
clerk's desk and slams them down hard. They scatter. He 
furns, stares blankly at a vacant spot between Doc and 
Macreedy . . . 


MACREEDY (Quie/ly pressing his advantage) What 


happened, Pete? 
Pete doesn't answer. 


DOC Are you going to tell him—or you want me to? (Beal) 
Smith owns Adobe Flat. He leased it to Komoko—thought he 
had cheated him, thought Komoko could never even run 
stock without water. There was never any water on Adobe Flat. 
Komoko dug a well, by hand. He must have went down one 
hundred and fifty feet. 


PETE He vot water, plenty. Smith was pretty sore. He didn't 
like Japs anyway. 


DOC That's an understatement. 
PETE The day after Pearl Harbor, Smith went to Sand City. 


MACREEDY (/ii/errupting) | know. To enlist. He was 
turned down. 


PETE Ile was sore when he got back. About ten o'clock he 
started drinking. 


MACREEDY ‘Jen o clock in the morning. 


PETE Yeah. Hector joined him, and Coley. Then Sam, and 
about 9 p.m.—me. We were all drunk—patriotic drunk. We 
went out to Komoko’s for a little fun, | guess—scare him a 
little. 


MACREEDY ))id you know him? 


PETE We'd seen him around some, but none of us knew him. 
When he heard us coming, he locked the door. Smith started a 
fire. The Jap came running out. His clothes were burning. 
Smith shot him. | didn't even know Smith had a gun. 


MACREEDY Then you all got scared, buried him, kept quiet. 


Pete nods helplessly, bowing his head. Macreedy sighs, 
looks down at the bottle in bis hand. slowly puts it on the 
lable... 


MACREEDY (30///)) Did Komoko have any family besides 


his son Joe? 

DOC (Puzzled) Ason...? Nobody around here knew he 
had a son. 

MACREEDY He had one. But he’s dead, too. He's buried in 
Italy. 

DOC What are you doing here, Mr. Macreedy? 
MACREEDY Joe Komoko died in Italy, saving my life. They 
gave him a medal. | came here to give it to his father. 
Silence. Doc, realizing the enormity of Macreedy’s admis- 
sion, frowns, rubs a hand across his tired eyes. Pete looks 
at Macreedy for a long, shocked moment. He shivers. 
PETE (4 /ill)) God forgive me . . . 

He takes the bottle from the table and shakily pours a 
shol glass of liquor. As he raises it to bis mouth... 
MACREEDY (70 Pele. harshly guttural) W\\ take a lof of 
whiskey to wash out your guts . . . 

Pete is motionless, holding the glass inches from his lips, 
hypnotized by Macreedy’s voice, as hard and as cold as 
his eves... 

MACREEDY ... And it will never help—not even a barrel 
full washes away murder! 

Macreedy's hand shoots out. in a short, inexorable are, 
smashing his palm across the shot glass. The whiskey bursts 
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ina spray, the glass flies halfway across the room, shatter- 
ing as it lands against something solid. Pete is stunned. 
Doc perplexed, at Macreedys violence. They stare at him . . . 


Macreedy's eyes are murky. The creases between the brows 
over his nose are deep. His nostrils move in and out with 
his breathing. Pete and Doc regard him with growing 
uneasiness. Rage comes into Macreedy’s face. turning it a 
painful red. 


MACREEDY But maybe I’m wrong. Go on—drink. (Scorm- 


fully) What else is left for you?! (Mounting anger) You're as 


dead as Komoko, only you don’t know it! (Roaring) You also 
don't know that it’s not eough to confess. It’s not enough to 
say, “Forgive me, I've done wrong.” 


DOC Tike it easy, Macreedy. Sit down. 


MACREEDY (72rning fo him) Sit down?! Or would you 
rather have me kneel, to beg his pardon for raising a touchy 
subject? 

Pete squirms under Macreedy’s relentless attack. 


PETE (Shaking his head) You don't have to remind me. I've 
never forgotten . . . 


MACREEDY Well, that’s mighty noble of you. You feel 
ashamed—that's noble, too. (/2 mounting crescendo) And 
four years from now you'll probably be sitting here telling 


somebody else you haven't forgotten me. That's progress 
you'll still be ashamed but I'll be dead. 


Macreedy grabs the bottle, shoving it across the table 
foward Pete. 


MACREEDY (Go on, have your drink. (With exorbitant 
scorn) You need it. 





Pete pushes the bottle aside, too ravaged by Macreedy s 
words and his own thoughts to drink. He shakes his head 
grimly and then, with sudden decision, goes to the switch- 
board and plugs in a line. 


DOC (Leaning over counter, staring at him) What are 
you doing? 


PETE (/1/0 phone, ignoring Doc) Hello, Liz. Now listen . . . 
|... I'm getting Macreedy out of town . . . 


ANOTHER ANGLE - MACREEDY AND DOC 

as they exchange a glance. Doc takes a long, deep 
breath of relief. Macreedy frowns thoughtfully. He strains 
to listen to Liz, but all he (and we) can hear is the staccato 
jumble of her words over the wire. 


WIDER ANGLE — FAVORING PETE 
He cuts Liz short... 


PETE (/n/o phone) | don't care about Smith! Let him try to 


kill me—I might as well be dead as. . . 





Again Liz voice incoherent over the phone, and again . . . 


PETE (/i/0 phone. interrupting) Liz, Liz... There's not 
much left of me anymore, but however little it is, | won't 
waste it! (Again Liz voice briefly; then...) Vm telling 
vou because we need your help. (Again Lizs voice...) No 
matter about the past—you've go/ to do this. You'd be saving 
wo lives, Liz. Macreedy’s and mine. (Again Liz answers 
and...) Allright. Yeah . . . I’ve told him everything. 


Slowly he replaces the phone on the switchboard. He comes 
around from behind the desk, joining Macreedy and Doc. 


PETE (flatly) She'll be here in five minutes. 
MACREEDY Thanks, Pete. Thanks very much. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. ALLEY - BEHIND HOTEL - NIGHT 

Vague in the pallid light escaping through few back win- 
dows. The hotel's rear door is tightly shut. Around the far 
corner of the street (extreme b.g.) comes the gangling 
body of Hector David. He walks toward CAMERA. Per- 
haps twenty-five yards away he stops to rest against a 
fence like a leaning, tower. 


CLOSE SHOT - HECTOR 

He is bored. His hand goes from the gun in his belt to a 
pocket and comes out with a crumpled half pack of ciga- 
rettes. Suddenly the movement is arrested; something at 
the other end of the street captures his bleak attention. 


WHAT HE SEES 
A jeep, headlights off, slowly turns the corner, pulls up 
to the curb and parks. 


BACK TO SCENE - HECTOR 

pockets his cigarettes and starts slowly for the jeep, a 
quizzical frown on his horsey face. He approaches the 
back door of the hotel as he continues toward the jeep. 


INT. REAR HALLWAY OF HOTEL - NIGHT 

At the far end b.g., toward the lobby, a single unshaded 
light bulb burns dully. A slight figure stands in f.g. To one 
side is a narrow U-shaped alcove blanketed in heavy 
shadows. The slim lines of his body blend vaguely in the 
darkness. With enormous care, he turns a knob and 
opens the door leading to the alley behind the hotel. 
Light thrown by the back windows reveals that the figure 
is Pete. Glued as close to the recessed wall as is humanly 
possible is Doc. He is partially shielded by one of those 
hotel hose wheels around which an old fire hose is 
wound. A heavy brass nozzle hangs from the end 


Doc grips a twelve-inch length of lead pipe. Pete swal- 











lows nervously and peers outside, first to the right, then 
to the left. His eyes glaze with fear, and his jaw tightens 
with tension. 


EXT. ALLEY - ANOTHER ANGLE - FAVORING PETE 
as he stares at Hector walking toward the jeep. 


PETE ((onsrolling his jangled nerves) Hector! 
Hector stops, turns to face Pete. He hesitates, then .. . 
HECTOR Hinmmm? 


Then, with a final glance at the jeep, Hector lumbers to 
Pete. who disappears inside the hallway. 


INT. REAR HALLWAY 

as Hector enters and stops. Pete quickly closes the door 
behind him and walks toward the lobby, attempting to 
draw Hector toward the black alcove center screen b.g. 
But Hector is not to be sucked in. He glares at Pete, wait- 
ing. (NOTE: The following dialogue is delivered sotto 
voce.) 


HECTOR What you want? 

PETE lHie’s still in his room. Macreedy, | mean. 
HECTOR So... ? You want me to tuck him in? 
PETE | thought maybe you wanted to tell Smith. 


HECTOR (/xplaining something he feels Pete already 
knows) Smith said he'd be here at midnight. He don’t want 
to be disturbed. 


He jams a cigarette in his mouth. Pete watches him 
frantically as he searches his pockets for a match. He 
cant find one. 


HECTOR You got a match? 
PETE Come on. | got some in the lobby. 


He starts to turn. Hector’s pig eves are slits of suspicion. 
Before Pete can move, Hector reaches out, hooking two 
heavy fingers inside a pocket of Petes shirt. Slowly Hector ’s 
expression changes to one of insidious cunning. His 
fingers come out of Petes pockets, and between them is a 
paper book of matches. 


HECTOR Thought you didn’t have a match. 


Pele is unable to answer. He is scared to death, 


INT. ALCOVE - DOC 

sweating with frustration. Hector is six feet away, and 
armed — too far away for Doc to risk an attack with his 
short lead pipe. Doc looks around vaguely, wildly, for 
another weapon. A fraction of an inch from his nose is 
the hose wheel. For a split second he hesitates. Then 


slowly, with infinite care, he tightens the heavy brass 
nozzle and begins to unwind the hose. 


INT. REAR HALLWAY 

Now Hector is alert. He studies Pete's twitching face. 
Elaborately he tears a match from the pack and 
scratches it. It takes fire, cupped in the rampart of his big 
hands. It lights up the hall, and as Hector looks around 
he sees something through a mirror - over his shoulder 
and six feet way Doc materializes out of the shadows of 
the alcove. As Hector whirls, going for his gun, Doc 
swings the hose with sudden deadly aim. It uncoils like 
a snake, and the brass nozzle crashes with a mighty thud 
across Hector’s skull. Hector groans. He sinks uncon- 
scious to the floor. Doc stands there, paralyzed by his 
action. Pete tears toward the lobby. 


INT. LOBBY 

as Pete rushes in. He moves directly to the desk, leans 
over and presses the buzzer behind the desk three times. 
He turns and runs back toward the rear of the building. 


INT. REAR STAIRS 

as Macreedy barrels down. He pauses in the hall as he 
sees Doc still standing with the hose in his hand. Their 
eyes lock briefly in understanding. Macreedy heads 
toward the alley. 


EXT. ALLEY 

as Macreedy rushes out. He pauses, looking quickly 
right, then left. He sees the jeep parked at the curb far 
down the street. He runs toward it. The jeep, its head- 
lights off, starts for him. He swings onto the moving 
vehicle, falling heavily into the seat beside Liz Brooks. He 
slumps there, breathing heavily, as the jeep, with a grind- 
ing of gears, cuts through the night, picking up speed. 


INT. REAR HALLWAY 

as Pete joins Doc. Silently, motionlessly, the two men 
stare for a long moment at Hector - particularly at the 
pistol lying beside him. Then they look at each other, 
and the same thought seems to flash in their minds . . . 


QUICK DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. ROAD - MACREEDY AND LIZ 

as they speed down the long empty ribbon of road. Liz 
drives hard. Macreedy turns in the bucket seat, looking 
back toward Black Rock. 


LIZ Sorry | can’t get more out of this heap. 
Macreedy does not answer. 


LIZ (With a burst of irritation) We could make better time 
with a dog team. 
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MACREEDY ((a/1/)) You're doing the best you can. (A 
beat) Aren't you, Liz? 


LIZ Don't expect too much from me. 
MACREEDY ()ry/))) Don’t worry, | won't. 


LIZ (Quickly) | mean, people have always expected things 
from me. You know why? Because I'm pretty. Well, that’s 
not enough. 


MED. SHOT - JEEP 

with Liz and Macreedy as she cuts sharply into a cross- 
road. She drives skillfully over the knotty road which is 
little more than a trail. Her lovely features are distorted 
with her discontent and the ache for attention. After a 
moment she gives voice to her fantasy . . . 


LIZ (Softly) Maybe | could have been something —a model, 
or something. (Glancing at him) You don’t believe that. 
MACREEDY \es, | do. 

LIZ Well, | don't, really. I'm a dime a dozen. 
MACREEDY 7// | don’t believe. 

LIZ |'m too little and too late. 

MACREEDY 1's never too late. 

LIZ | lack the muscle. 

MACREEDY (frowning) Why is muscle so important? 


LIZ (Cynically) Oh, you're the brainy type. (Harshly) Did 
it take brains to rough up Coley? How'd you get Pete to 
change his mind? 


MACREEDY Not with muscle. 


LIZ And not with brains, either. He’s a pushover for a mus- 
cleman. 


MACREEDY |’ beginning to think it runs in the family. 
(Looking at her hard) You think strength is in the width of a 
man’s shoulders. 


He does not catch the glance she darts him; his extreme 
awareness is anchored not to the girl at his side but to the 
ferrain abead. 


LIZ I'd sure have liked to see you tangle with Reno Smith. 


MACREEDY He wasn't around when I left... Maybe I will 
yet. 

His eyes strain lo sweep the country—each boulder, each 
outcropping, each stunted tree. But substance and shadow 
are blurred and fuzzy in the dark night, black on black. 


ANOTHER ANGLE - JEEP 
with Macreedy and Liz as it winds to the far end of the 


boulders on a trail that drops off into a flat basin. Solid 
forms loom up in the darkness; they are unrecognizable, 
yet Macreedy senses some tense familiarity with the ter- 
rain. . . he frowns. Suddenly Liz brakes the jeep - so 
sharply Macreedy lurches forward in the seat. 


MACREEDY (Aler/, expectant) What's this? 


LIZ (\Mamping nervously) | need water . . . (She turns off 


engine, pulling ignition key from its lock) .. . radiator’s 
overheating. 

She moves away from Macreedy to get out of the jeep. He 
reaches across quickly, gripping ber arm. She turns to face 
him, disturbed by his hardness of jaw and eye. . - 


LIZ Leggo! Leggo of me! 


Suddenly they are bit by a blinding pair of headlights, like 
enormous unblinking eyes. The beams cut jaggedly 


through the night, throwing into sharp immediate relief 


the lava rocks, the broken windmill, the gutted house, the 
litter-strewn, unmarked grave at Adobe Flat. 


Liz grabs the ignition key. Macreedy bails out of the jeep, 
still holding the girl. 


CLOSE TWO-SHOT - LIZ AND MACREEDY 

as they fall to the earth. Macreedy pins her down. Then 
in quick succession, four emphatically loud SHOTS from 
a rifle squirt into the shale around them. 


MACREEDY (/arshly, through his teeth) You're stupid, 
Liz. You're a fool. If he finishes me, he’s got to finish you. 


He looks up blindly into the headlights glaring from the 
granitic high ground some 60 yards away. His grip on the 
girls shoulder is like a steel trap. He pushes her down 
beside Komoko’s grave, hugging the side of the jeep as a 
SHOT rips the gravel at their feet. Pulling the girl with him, 
he takes cover in the slight concavity of the grave. The jeep 
is between them and the headlights—between them and 
the source of the gunfire. Liz struggles to break away. 
Suddenly bullets kick up a storm around him. A bullet 
smashes into the flowers, exploding tiny cruel fragments 
of dirt into Macreedy’s face. He gasps in pain, releasing 
Liz. He rubs his eyes as if to convince himself that he is not 
blind. Now, five yards from Macreedy . . . 


LIZ (Calling toward the headlights) Smitty! Smitty! 


SMITH’S VOICE /0.5.) I'm here, honey. Just head for 
the car. 


Liz half-turns, facing Macreedy with a vicious smile. . . 
LIZ (An almost bantering voice) So \ong, Macreedy. 


She starts toward the headlights. 
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GO WITH LIZ. She reaches the foot of the rocky ridge, 
with the two enormous eyes on top. She begins to climb, 


ecco 


SMITH (0.5.) Just a few more steps, honey. 


She is almost at the top; a vertically sheer rock about five 


feet high separates ber from it. She looks up at Smith, tow- 


ering over her at the edge of the precipice. He holds bis rifle 
almost languorously. 


LIZ (Breathlessly) Get him! Get him now! 

SMITH (Kasil) First things first, honey. 

The girl is frightened by the menace in Smith's voice. 
LIZ (Unsure. reaching out her hand) Help me up, Smitty. 


SMITH You were going to help me, Liz. (She looks at him 
quizzically) | still need your help. 
LIZ (Confused) | did what you said . . . 


SMITH You two started out in a car. That's the way you'll 
end up. Over a cliff, burning. (She (ries fo interrupt him, 
but be goes on...) You can blame that on Macreedy, too. 
He said | had too many witnesses. 


LIZ (Dry whisper) But why me? Why start with me? 
SMITH | got to start with somebody. 


He brings the rifle down, aiming almost casually at Liz. 
Her eyes go wide. She steps back, spins around, running 
crazily down the steep incline. 


LIZ (Jelling wildly) Macreedy! Macreedy! 


A SHOT rings oul. She falls forward, rolling slowly down 


the embankment. She lies there. Blood trickles from the 
corner of ber pretty mouth, A rattling noise rises from 
deep in her throat, and then subsides. 


In the silence the outline of Reno Smith emerges. Holding 
the rifle at the ready, bis silhouette illuminated sharply in 
the twin beams of light, be climbs down the side of the 
cliff, He looks toward the jeep and Macreedy, not once at 
the girl at his feet. 


LIZ (Sadly, almost reproachfully) You shouldn't have done 
that... 


Smith pays no attention to ber. He advances inexorably 
with the rifle held at his hip. He fires at Macreedy. 


EXT. GRAVE 

Macreedy wipes the last of the fragments from his eyes. 
His face is still streaked with dirt and shale. He turns, 
searching for something, anything, to fight back with. 
Then he remembers . . . Stiffening, his body set, his eyes 
narrow, he moves purposefully toward the front of the 


jeep and crawls under it. Again Smith opens up on him. 
Bullet after bullet pours into the confined space, nicking 
the wall, ricocheting off the jeep with a frightening, 
fluttery, wheezing sound. The firing stops again and in 
the silence we HEAR a familiar TRICKLE, as of running 
water... 


EXT. RANCH - SMITH 
reloads his rifles. Stiffly, he starts slowly down over the 
rocks toward his unarmed victim . . . 


MACREEDY 

He has unscrewed the nut and disconnected the gas line 
of the carburetor. A spurt of gasoline is running out. 
With a quick motion he picks up an empty whiskey bot- 
tle from the litter-strewn earth. He fills it with gasoline, 
quickly screws the nut back on. Now he sweeps his 
necktie free of his collar. Holding it with his teeth, he 
tears the felt lining free from its silk face. He twists half 
the lining inside the bottle, knotting the other end 
securely around the bottle’s neck, leaving a long strand 
dangling. 


EXT. RANCH - CLOSE SHOT - SMITH 
moving rigidly toward Macreedy O.S. He stops, levels his 
rifle, fires. 


EXT. GRAVE - MACREEDY 
pinned down in the direct line of fire. The burst of the 
rifle stops. 


EXT. RANCH - SMITH 
not more than twenty-five yards away, advancing care- 
fully, rifle at the ready. 


EXT. GRAVE - MACREEDY 

lights a match, placing the flame to the dangling end of 
the tie. It catches. He flings himself to his feet and with 
the same motion whips the fiery bottle like a football, 
hard and straight toward Smith. Smith fires once, fast 
and wild. The bottle crashes against the rocks at his feet 
and bursts with a shattering explosion. Smith screams as 
the razor-sharp slivers rip his flesh. In a pufi of flame, his 
clothes ignite. He drops the rifles and goes down, 
squirming frantically on the black ashy ground. 


EXT. RANCH - FULL SHOT 

favoring Macreedy as he hurls himself at Smith. Wooden- 
faced, almost dreamy-eyed, he shovels the ashy dirt 
over Smith's prone chest, putting out the fire. Smith 
struggles halfway to his feet. Macreedy grabs his shoul- 
der, helping him up. Smith looks at Macreedy through 
eyes bleary with fear and pain and shock. 


SMITH (7hrough his teeth) Go ahead—kill me. Now. 








MACREEDY !'d like to kill you now, but you caused too 
much pain to die quickly. (A beat) You'll be tried in a court 
of law. You'll be convicted by a jury. 7hen you'll die. 


He drives his right fist against Smith's chin. Smith's head 
snaps back as far as it can go and then wobbles to rest on 
his chest. He collapses. Macreedy blows out his breath 
hard. He staggers to Liz. As he bends over her. . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. BLACK ROCK - DAY (DAWN) 

Liz's jeep, driven by Macreedy, rolls slowly down the 
empty main street of the sleeping town. Behind him, 
under a tarp, the body of the girl lies lifeless across the 
seat. On the seat beside him is Smith's rifle, the balance 
a few inches from Macreedy’s elbow. Sprawled across 
the hood and the right front fender of the jeep is Smith, 
half-conscious, his shirt scorched and ragged. He wears 
a sullen expression of pained indifference. 


In b.g., as the jeep passes, isolated lights go on, first in 
Doc's house, then in two or three others. Macreedy is 
oblivious to them. 


EXT. JAIL - CLOSE SHOT - AMAN 

almost completely hidden, looks out grimly from a cor- 
ner of the jail window. Protruding through the bars, 
swiveling to follow the progress of the jeep down the 
street, is the long, ugly muzzle of a rifle. 


EXT. MAIN STREET - JEEP 
as Macreedy pulls up to the curb in front of the jail and cuts 
the ignition. He grabs the rifle and steps around to Smith. 


MACREEDY /Jovicless/), prodding Smith off the fender 
with his rifle) Hands behind your head. 


Smith complies. 


EXT. JAIL 

as Macreedy marches Smith up the steps. The jail door 
opens. A man emerges, wearing a mackinaw over his 
vest and carrying a rifle. It is Tim. For a moment 
Macreedy eyes him in silence. His gun finger tightens on 
the rifle in his hand. Tim's rifle, too, is at the ready . . . 


MACREEDY (A//er a beat) Am | going to have trouble 
with you? 


TIM Nope. But I sure thought the situation was going to be 
reversed. | thought I was going to have trouble... (Nodding 
sharply in Smiths direction) ...with him. Vl take care of him. 


MACREEDY /(S/i// hesitating) Just as you took care of his 
buddies? 


TIM Just as | took care of his buddies. Me, an’ Doc, and 
Pete... 


Ihe SOUND of running feet padding along the dirt road 
Increases On SOUNDTRACK. Macreedy turns slightly to see 
Doc huffing toward him. The older man climbs the jail 
steps and comes to an abrupt halt, his eves going from 
one to the other of the two men in the standoff. 


DOC (7) Macreedy) I's all right, Macreedy . . . 


He pulls Tim's mackinaw to one side, revealing the silver- 
plated star pinned at the breast. 


DOC Old Tim here's got his badge back. 


Macreedy swings his rifle from Tim to Smith. Tim lowers 
his, stepping to one side, allowing Smith, covered by 
Macreedy, to enter the jail. He goes in, Doc following. Pete 
sils silently at Tims desk. 


INT. JAIL 
In one of the two cells are Coley and Hector. In the 
other, Sam and Hastings. 


MACREEDY (/ocking around) Well. The gang és all here. 


TIM | thought I'd take one last whack at my job. Even if 
Smith killed me for it. 


MACREEDY (Jerking his head toward Smith) Put him in 
with Hastings. 


Tim turns his key in the cell door. Macreedy tiredly goes to 
Pete at the desk. 


MACREEDY Your sister's outside. Pete. 


Pete rises. Macreedy halts him momentarily, gripping his 
arm... 


MACREEDY (//c///))) She's dead. 


Pele walks dazedly out the door. Tim grabs Smith’ shoulder 
and propels him roughly through the cell door. He slams it 
hard. As the clatter of the iron door reverberates harshly... 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. HOTEL - BLACK ROCK - DAY 

The townspeople, with Doc f.g., are gathered silently in 
the street, staring sadly, dumbly at the hotel before 
them. Doc wears a dark business suit, neat and conserv- 
ative. The door opens (O.S.) and the people look up, 
their eyes lighting with expectancy. 


WHAT THEY SEE - 

Macreedy comes out of the door, carrying his suitcase. 
For a moment he pauses, looking at the uplifted faces of 
the people in the street. in the distance we HEAR the 
horn of a Streamliner. Macreedy goes down the steps, 
skirts the watching crowd and heads for the railroad sta- 
tion. Almost immediately Doc falls in step with him. The 
townspeople, still silent, trail after them. 
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MOVING SHOT - MACREEDY AND DOC 

in t.g., the townspeople behind them. In b.g., as we pass, 
we see the main street just as we saw it when Macreedy 
entered town a tew short hours ago. 


MACREEDY (Walking: afler a beat, to Doc) Tim knows 


where to find me if I'm needed. 

Doc nods. He blinks and frowns . . . 
MACREEDY What's on your mind, Doc? 
DOC Nothing. Only .. 
MACREEDY “We... 7° Can who have it? 


_about that medal. Can we have it? 


DOC (/idicaling the townspeople. with a vague wave of 


his hand) Us. 
MACREEDY \\hy? 


DOC Well, we need it, | guess. It's something we can maybe 
build on. This town is wrecked, just as bad as if it was 
bombed out. Maybe it can come back . . . 


MACREEDY Some towns come back. Some don't. It 


depends on the people. 


A NOISE 0.8. attracts Macreedy's attention. He turns, as 
do Doc and the townsmen. 


WHAT THEY SEE 

In tront of the jail, each of them handcuffed, are Smith, 
Coley, Hector, Sam and Hastings. Tim and FOUR COPS 
escort them to two state police cars which are parked 
beside Tim's old sedan and another car (presumably 
belonging to a member of the press). The NEWSPAPER- 
MAN (without a press card in his hat) stands to one side 
with Pete. Pete as well as Tim have changed clothes; 
they look clean and trim. Coley has his arm in a sling. 
Hector's hat hides the bandage on his head. 


BACK TO SCENE 

Macreedy resumes walking toward the abandoned station, 
with Doc at his side and the people behind him. The train 
pulls in. 


DOC (Still pressing) That medal would help. 


Vacre ely is silent. He walks on, to the platform. He pauses. 
looking at the people silently in his wake and then at Doc. 
He takes a black velvet—covered box from his pocket—the 
box containing the medal—looks at it, and slowly hands 
it lo Doc. 


DOC Thanks, Macreedy. Thanks for everything. 


Vacreedy turns and exits from SHOT. The people look after 
him. 


EXT. PLATFORM 
as Macreedy boards the train. 


EXT. STREET 
The cars in tront of the jail U-turn and start off with the 
prisoners. The people move silently toward the train. 


EXT. TRAIN 
Macreedy is at the passageway. Slowly the train moves out. 


INT. PASSAGEWAY OF TRAIN 

Macreedy and a conductor stand at the doorway. The 
town and the people standing there are seen behind 
them. In the distance, Tim's car recedes. 


CONDUCTOR (Curiously) What's the excitement? What 


happened? 
MACREEDY \ shooting 
CONDUCTOR | knew it was something. First time a 


Streamliner stopped here in four years. 
MACREEDY Second time. 
He walks into the train. 


LONG SHOT - TRAIN 
gathering speed, diminishing in a jump cut, far, far into 
the horizon. 


FADE OUT 
THE END 
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e,°e Millard Kaufman was born in 1917 in Baltimore, Mary- 
\ ‘Artin land. After finishing high school, he became a merchant 
seaman, but returned to Baltimore to attend Johns Hop- 

kins University. Upon graduation, he moved to New York 


City, where he worked in editorial for the Daily News and 
ad ay d Newsday. He served in the U.S. Marine Corps in World 


War II, participating in D-Day landings in both Guam and 


Okinawa. 

B / d C hb R O C h Kaufman moved to Los Angeles after the war, eventu- 
ally becoming a screenwriter under contract at MGM, 
where he wrote the scripts for Take the High Ground 

, ' (1953, nominated for an Academy Award), Bad Day at 

A Talk with Millard Kaufman Black Rock (1955, also nominated for an Oscar), Rain- 
tree County (1957, winner of a screenwriting award at 
the Brussels World’s Fair) and Never So Few (1959). His 
other screenplays include The War Lord (1965, with 
John Collier), Living Free (1972), The Klansman (1974, 
with Samuel Fuller) and Convicts Four (1962), which he 
also directed. 

Kaufman has written for television, including the film 
scripts for The Nativity, Enola Gay and Police Story, and 
he co-created the popular animated character “Mr. 
Magoo” with director John Hubley. He served three 
terms on the Board of Directors of the Writers Guild of 
America, has lectured at UCLA, USC, University of 

. Kansas, University of Arizona, Pima Community College 
and Johns Hopkins, and was an advisor at the 1996 Sun- 
dance Institute Filmmakers Lab. Kaufman lives with his 
wife in Los Angeles. 

The version of Bad Day at Black Rock published here 
is Kaufman's final draft, completed in July 1954. The 
original screenplay was 106 pages long. 


How did you get into screenwriting? 


Like most things, it was accidental. I was in the Marine Corps in 
World War II: I was hit twice, had malaria and dengue fever, and 
when I returned to the States, | didn’t want to go back to New 
York because of the climate. So I thought I'd go to California and 
try screenwriting. I was very lucky, because Dore Schary, who 
was head of MGM, was looking for someone who had been in 
combat to do a Marine picture. I found this out later, when my 
agent told me that when he spoke with Dore about me, Dore 
said. “Well, what the hell—can he write?” My agent said, “I 
don't know, but he'll give you something for real—and in two 
weeks you can fire him and get a writer.” And that’s how I started; 
instead of being fired after two weeks, | was there for 11 years. 
That first picture, Take the High Ground, got you an Oscar 


nomination. Was Bad Day at Black Rock the next MGM project 
you became involved with? 





Yeah. Black Rock was the next. 


1 understand that it’s based on a short story, “Bad Time in 
Hondo,” by Howard Breslin. 
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It was a short, short story reflecting the usual values of the 
time and was printed, as I remember, in a magazine called 7he 
American, which went out of business before you were born. I 
happened to know the editor-in-chief, Sumner Blossom, because 
| worked with his son at Newsday. Anyway, if I used today’s 
standards, even in terms of a very short piece, the story was 
rather—what should | say— insignificant. It was so pat, so con- 
trived, in the sense that the guy who comes to town with the 
medal is a private detective, and he’s one of these guys with moss 
on his teeth—one of these tough-talking pains in the ass, 
machismo oozing from his pores. And he kicks the bejeezus out 
of the whole goddamn town, throws the medal on the floor of 
the saloon and stalks out. That's the story—it was, I don’t know, 
maybe 600 words. 

We changed the place from Hondo to Black Rock because 
John Wayne had just come out with a picture called Hondo, so 
we couldn't use that name—nor did we particularly want to. At 
the time | was scouting locations for another picture in Arizona, 
and at one point we stopped for gas, and the sign on the post 
office said: “Black Rock.” //aughs] So | called Schary and said, 
“Why don’t we call the town Black Rock?” Also, one of the 
things that rather intrigued me about the idea of this story was 
the fact that it could very readily follow the three unities of time, 
place and action (two of which—time and place—resulted 
from a misreading of Aristotelian dramaturgy by a Renaissance 
critic) because it all happens within the span of 24 hours. So 
instead of “Bad Time,” | said, “Let's make it ‘Bad Day.”” 


Was Spencer Tracy always in mind for the lead? 


What happened was, Dore called me in and said, “Take a look at 
this story. What do you think?” Both of us were incensed about 
what had happened to Japanese-Americans here in California— 
they were confined to what amounted to concentration camps. 
And there were other problems elsewhere: a Japanese-American 
potato farmer was lynched in New Jersey, and I recall somebody 
was killed in the state of Washington. So when this thing came 
up, I said, “Yeah, I'd love to do it.” And so I started. Dore asked 
me if I'd like to work with a director whose heirs, even at this 
late date, would prefer his remaining anonymous. Which is pos- 
sibly unfair—I couldn't stand the son of a bitch. 

And I don’t think he liked me either; he was always trying to 
get me to change my name to Mitch. //aughs/ | don’t like Mil- 
lard, but what the hell, my parents gave it to me, I stick with it. 
On the other hand, he was a good journeyman director. So I go 
in to meet with him, and we're talking for about two minutes 
and he picks up the phone, dials—I don’t know what the hell 
he’s doing—and I hear him say “Spence? Look, uh, Mill and | 
are working on this thing, but don’t expect too much because 
it’s a piece of shit.” //aughs] We'd only been working on it for 
like 15 minutes. So I turn to him and I say, “What the hell are 
you doing?,” and before he can even answer, the phone rings 
again and it’s Schary. Tracy had called him immediately and 
said, “Here you got these two guys who tell me it’s a piece of 
shit, and you're getting ready to offer the job to me. I want a 


meeting.” So, he’s coming in—immediately—to Schary’s 
office, and Schary wants the director and me to be there. 

We get to Dore’s office and Tracy says, “Dore, what the hell is 
this all about?” And Dore made a terrible mistake—he decided 
to vamp the story. He starts telling Tracy this cockamamie tale 
about what the movie is going to be about, and Tracy's frowning 
and looking at him //aughs/—he had this autistic gesture 
which he always used in pictures, where he'd sort of scratch his 
nose with his eyes closed, frowning, making faces. Finally, he 
says, “That's the story?” and Dore said, “Yeah.” The director is 
silent, I’m silent, Charlie Schnee, who was the producer, is 
silent. Finally, Spence takes his hand off his nose and opens his 
mouth and says, “Get somebody else! People have said that I’m 
the best actor in America, what’ re you giving me this shit for,” 
and he walks out. Then the fight started. Charlie Schnee, who 
was half the director's size, invites him to step outside, and Dore 
is furious. Schnee quits, the director is fired, and I go back to my 
office and start packing up to go home—which wasn’t going to 
take a lot of time, because all I had there was a dictionary. The 
phone rings again—it’s Dore. He says, “Let's do this thing. You 
write it, we'll get a director, I'll produce it.” So I sat down and 
wrote it in three weeks. 


Wasn't there another adaptation of this Breslin story floating 
around MGM by Don McGuire, who ended up with credit on 
the film? 


Don McGuire brought the story to the studio; he did—what 
would you call it—a pre-draft, and it was pretty terrible. For 
some reason, Dore was annoyed with him—I don’t know what 
had happened—and his attitude was, to hell with him, he 
doesn’t deserve credit, he didn’t do anything, we're not using 
any of his stuff, and so forth and so on. And I said, “Well, he 
brought it in.” Now, this makes me sound like some kind of 
goody two shoes, | don’t mean to be that way at all—this is 
actually what happened. I said, “Give him some kind of god- 
damn credit,” and so he got the credit “Adaptation by Don 
McGuire.” This became kind of annoying later because he 
claimed that he wrote Black Rock. But that’s beside the point. 
Anyway, I get done with the damn thing, and now it’s a ques- 
tion of who we're going to get to play the lead. So Dore takes a 
copy of the script and sends it to Tracy with a note saying, “This 
was done originally for you; you don’t want it, fine, we got Alan 
Ladd. But we thought you'd like to read the script.” So, about 
two hours later, Tracy calls and says, “Dump Alan Ladd—I want 
to do it!,” which is really the way Dore had figured it, right? 


So Alan Ladd wanted to do it also? 


Not exactly. What happened was, when we thought that Tracy 
had said absolutely and definitely “no,” Dore proposed Alan 
Ladd for the lead. He called Ladd’s agent, who of course was 
Ladd’s wife, Sue Carroll, who had been a beautiful actress as a 
young woman. Turned out that someone in the office who was 
sworn to secrecy said that Ladd and Sue were on vacation. And 
she could not, without losing her job, tell us where they were; 
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they didn’t want to be interrupted. So we had no idea where the 
hell Alan Ladd was, but Dore said Ladd was going to do it, anyway. 


So Tracy basically got duped into taking the role? 


Yeah—and he was very good. He was great. Incidentally, it was 
Dore’s idea to give Spence’s character, Macreedy, a paralyzed 
arm—and it was a very good idea. He came up with that after 
the damn thing was written because he was sure that no actor 
could resist playing a cripple. All | could do was look at him— 
Jesus Christ—but I said, “What the hell, okay, fine.” 


So did you still write that first draft with Tracy in mind to play 
Macreedy, or was there anyone else you used as a reference? 


Writing a screenplay, as you know, is paradoxical. You have 
somebody in mind, but at the same time a little voice says 
“beware,” because anything can happen with an actor. So, no, | 
didn’t. It turned out that Schary had Tracy in mind because 
Spence owed him a picture, but | didn’t know that until after I'd 
written it. 


Were there other changes after that first draft, besides adding 
Macreedy'’s paralyzed arm? 


The only thing I can really recall was that I had to add in a 
scene with speaking-part extras. Now, I don’t know what moti- 
vated that, but it was something about the Screen Extras Guild 
requiring that if you do a picture that costs a certain amount of 
money, you have to have at least four extra speaking parts. So 
we wrote in this scene with these four old joskins dressed as 
damn cowboys. John Sturges, the director, who came on after 
I'd finished this first draft, sat me down on the set at a table and 
said, “Give me, you know, a side of dialogue for these guys.” We 
never used it in the film, and it’s not in this draft. 

Oh, another thing. Johnny came into my office one day and 
said, “Will you put in the number of honks the locomotive 
makes when it comes to town?” I said, “I don’t know how many 
honks the goddam thing makes.” He said, “Don’t you think we 
could find out?” I said, “Of course we can, but what the hell—” 
He wanted ‘em. So, I write in that the locomotive goes “honk 
honk honk” —or whatever I've got in the script. /laughs/ Pic- 
tures. Jesus. What a business. 


The screenplay is written in an almost novelistic style, with 
plenty of attention paid to directions that serve not only as 
instructions for the crew, but work on their own lerms as 
prose. Have you done other kinds of writing? 


| was in the newspaper business for a long while—that certainly 
didn’t do it. /laughs] I’ve never really done—other than news- 
paper work and screenplay work—any other kinds of writing. | 
always write like this; I like the idea of writing a screenplay that 
way. 


It makes it a real pleasure to read. 


Well, | remember one night, not too long ago—maybe a year 
ago—lI was talking to a friend of mine, the playwright Arthur 


Laurents, and he had just finished a play which he asked me to 
read. In the play, there were a couple of situations in which a 
very minor joke in each case is made and the people onstage 
laugh like hell. And I said, among other criticisms of the play, 
“Arthur, that’s not a good idea. Let the audience laugh first. 
They'll resent what amounts to a goddam laugh track.” And he 
said—quite rightly—to me, “That's not the point. The point is, 
their laughter sets the tone of what I’m trying to get across.” 
That, in a way, is what I try to do in screenplays. | try to put in the 
script a kind of attitude, tone, response, reaction—the business 
| want a given actor in a given situation to have. That is mostly 
in terms of reading a script, not playing it. For example, before | 
give those pages to an actor on the set, I'll scratch them out— 
let him figure it out—and then the director or perhaps me, 
because in my case | was always around, they come to me and 
I'll give them some more advice. Yeah, so, I think that’s partly 
why I do it. Also, I get caught up in the writing. I love all this 
jazzy bullshit that I put in, which has no part in a screenplay, 
really, except as certain curlicues. 


Did you use any kind of organizational system to write this? 


With Black Rock, | just sat down and wrote. As I told you, the 
whole damn thing was done in three weeks. For some reason—I 
think this has to do with a feeling of insecurity when you're just 
beginning—one of the characteristics you want to take on is 
speed. This seems to be an enhancement in getting you hired, in 
the sense that the sooner you get it done, the sooner the picture 
is made, the sooner money comes in, and the sooner you might 
get another job. So, I think that I was preoccupied with that. 
However, when I did Raintree County, good God, it was an 
intricate, complicated adaptation of a book that went over a 
thousand pages. So, the first thing I did was to put on cards what 
| wanted to use. The problem was that I liked the book so damn 
much I didn’t eliminate enough and put in too much even with 
the cards. The picture ran over three hours and it wasn’t very 
good, despite a hell of a fine cast. Anyway, you do all kinds of 
things. The only thing I no longer experiment with is a type- 
writer or a—what do you call 'em?—word processor. I use a 


pen... 
You write in longhand? 


Yeah, and then I have a guy who does this whole processing 
thing for me. He can read my writing, which is something | 
can’t even do after about a week. 


When you were under contract at MGM, were you writing 
longhand and then giving it to a transcriber? 


Yeah. My secretary. It’s almost as though I swore once I got out 
of the newspaper business that I'd never look at another goddam 
typewriter. I like writing with a pen. As a matter of fact, I think 
the less distance there is between you and a piece of blank paper, 
the better it works out. 


In this version of the script, there was also a map drawn of 
the town. Was that your handiwork? 








Yeah. The thing was, the picture was not shot on location, except 
for those few exteriors where you had long run-bys. Some very 
competent guy in production found a spur of the Union Pacific, 
I believe, that we could use that was out in the California desert 
somewhere, because we needed a train track. But there was 
nothing there, other than the tracks, so we built false fronts— 
the whole thing when Tracy walks up the street. All the other 
stuff was done on the stage at MGM. Metro had a wonderful staff 
of guys—I guess they all do—who could put the stuff together. 


Did you come up with the map before beginning to write so 
that you could better visualize the whole thing? 


I never thought of drawing a map until I'd finished writing it. 
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Kaufman's map of Black Rock from the shooting script. 


Several people have posited that Bad Day at Black Rock can be 
seen as a kind of homage to High Noon, owing to their simi- 
lar themes. | saw that film again recently and was amused 
lo see the scene where the station master, like Hastings in 
Black Rock, runs down the street in a panic. 


You know, I don’t remember that. Well, you know, homage is a 
very nice word, a very civilized word, but what it means is steal- 
ing. [laughs] | wasn’t aware of that, although, subconsciously, 
I might have been, because I thought it was a hell of a good 
picture. The one thing, of course, that Black Rock does have in 
common with it is that it’s about a man standing alone, who 
comes into a very unfriendly place and finds not even a whisker 
or a flicker of a friendship. So, we had that in common. 


More generally, could you talk about the film’ relation to the 
Western genre? 


In Black Rock, there are a number of things I wasn’t conscious 
of until I'd finished writing it, or even many years after. A few 
years ago, for instance, I found myself at Johns Hopkins talking 
about the fact—and this is a fact—that your picture, play or 
novel is only as strong as your heavy—your villain. If your 
heavy isn’t strong, your hero, who goes up against him, is 
diminished. It’s not a challenge. Historically, in theater— 
Shakespeare used this—there were three types of heavies, best 





characterized, I think, by the guys who did early Westerns. They 
used a kind of verbal shorthand. There was the “Brain Heavy,” 
who was the power behind the throne, the man who held a posi- 
tion of authority in the community—a judge or a lawyer or a 
banker, something like that. Then there was the “Dog Heavy,” 
who would get off his horse, look around and go 10 blocks out 
of his way to kick a dog—he was the kind of sociopath who 
would shoot you just to see which way you fell. The third type 
was the “Cad Heavy,” the punk who wasn’t evil the way the Dog 
Heavy was; he just went along with the others. He was, as they 
used to say in a pre-Freudian age, “weak.” And usually, in a 
number of early Westerns, he'd get killed by a ricocheting bullet 
fired by the Dog Heavy. At times, he was the girl's brother, who 
later metamorphosed in more sophisticated vehicles into the 
gigolo or some such thing. 

But here’s the thing: I didn’t realize I was doing this with 
Black Rock. \t was years later when | kind of figured out that, 
yeah, this works partly because of the strength of the three heav- 
ies: Smith [Robert Ryan], Hector [Lee Marvin] and Pete [John 
Ericson]. 1 remember one day during production, when they 
were changing the lights for a new setup, Spence sat down next 
to me. He had just done that scene with Bob Ryan at the gas sta- 
tion, and he said, “Does he scare you?” //aughs/ | said, “Not 
particularly’—I'd known Bob Ryan for years, he was a fine 
man. Anyway, Spence says, “Well, he scares the hell out of me.” 


One of the great things about the film is the high level of ten- 
sion built up before Macreedy is finally pushed beyond the 
limits of his tolerance. How did you know when it was time 
Jor bis confrontation with Coley Trimble? 


You see, that’s the business about the futility of doing a book like 
How to Write a Screenplay—you ve no idea. All | know is that 
at a certain point, it was about time. 


And you always planned on having this climactic fight? 


Yeah. The thing was that we had this lead actor who at that 
point was a bit old even to play a relatively junior officer in 
WWII. He was getting a bit pouchy, old Spence, and on top of 
that, Dore insisted that the character could have the use of only 
one arm. Now, what are you going to do with him? How are you 
going to get him out of this mess? I had heard about martial 
arts—although | didn’t even know there was such a name for 
them; I think we all used to call it judo back then. I don’t know 
whether it had ever been done before in pictures, but I figured it 
would be a way to give his character a shot somehow, and 
Spence made it work. 


That fight scene is really written like a piece of choreography, 
and is followed fairly closely in the film version. 


You see, John Sturges was good. For one thing, there was none of 
this auteur bullshit. He didn’t feel that he had to be in complete 
control. In those days, as a matter of fact, the director was a bit 
of a traffic cop who kept actors from bumping into each other. 
The guy who had the control was the producer. John made some 
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very large contributions. One of the reasons they're large is that 
nobody notices them. For instance, when I wrote the scene with 
Macreedy and Smith in front of the gas station, or the one in 
which Macreedy leaves the hotel room and walks toward the 
garage, | didn’t visualize where the camera would be. To hell 
with it, that was John’s business. What John did in every case— 
and I didn’t notice it until | saw the dailies —was, he had one 
heavy or another always standing above Tracy. Tracy's always 
looking up at these guys—they tower over him. It’s so appropri- 
ate because, again, you feel it, but you don’t notice it. John was 
very good that way. 


The first Cinemascope film—The Robe—was released in 
53, but it was still a fairly new process when you were writ- 
ing Bad Day. You have quite a few passages of directions that 
talk about the vastness of the landscape; were you thinking 
about that wider ratio when you were writing this? 


| don’t know a goddam thing about cameras. Or about film. | 
directed a picture and I still don’t know anything about it. A lot 
of people don’t. Sam Peckinpah told me once that he had no 
idea what end of a camera you shoot from, and he was a bril- 
liant director, But no, that didn’t come into play while I was 
writing it. 


As far as | understand, you were on-set throughout the pro- 
duction of the film. Is that right? 


Yeah. 


Wasn't that fairly unusual for a writer in the Hollywood studio 
system in the ‘50s? 


Well, what happened was, Dore was very active in Democratic 
politics, and was very much involved with Adlai Stevenson. By 
the way, I actually met Stevenson one time at Dore’s house, and 
went over and said, “Governor, you look great.” And he looked 
at me and said, “Millard, there are three periods in a man’s life: 
Youth, middle age, and ‘Governor, you look great. [laughs] 
Anyway, they were very close, and Stevenson had just about 
promised Dore the ambassadorship to Israel if he became presi- 
dent. So Dore wanted to train me to become vice-president in 
charge of production at MGM, and I let him know, in a kind 
way, that I didn’t want this—I didn’t know how to do it, and | 
would be very unhappy. Because of Dore, then, I was involved in 
any damn thing I wanted to be involved in. That was the result 
not only of Dore and my being friends; it also had to do with the 
fact that Dore had a thing for people who had been in combat. 
He'd never been in the service, and thought it was great to have 
somebody at MGM who'd been in the Marine Corps. 


And Sturges was pretty much open to the idea? 


Yeah. There was no problem—John and I became very good 
friends. I didn’t know him before that, but we became very good 
friends and remained very good friends until his death. And in 
other pictures after that, it was written into my contract that I'd 
be allowed to go onstage or on location if | wanted to. 


So when you were on the set did you do any rewriting? What 
hind of input did you have? 


In terms of anything that was meaningful, absolutely none. On 
Black Rock, there were no changes, there was nothing. On 
Raintree County, deep in the heart of wherever the hell we 
were—Kentucky and Mississippi and Louisiana, during a 
miserably hot summer—actors would do a scene and come 
over and ask me what I thought, but that wasn't so much the 
case here. 


Were you involved in editing at all? 


| was only involved with one area of the editing. John at that 
point was very much preoccupied with High Noon. Remember 
in that film how it constantly cuts back to the clocks ticking? 
Well, as the train is coming into Black Rock, John kept shooting 
all this horseshit with clocks, and the station master reacting 
with surprise to the fact that the train is stopping. But it goes on 
and on and on. You were about five minutes into the damn story 
before you had any idea what it was about. We sneaked a pre- 
view in Pasadena, and the audience hated it. Terrible cards. The 
first five minutes of a picture are very, very important. So, the 
question came up of what was wrong with it. And I said, “What's 
wrong with it, John, is that it just takes forever to get started.” | 
said, “Give me a cutter.” So, I forget the guy’s name—he was a 
wonderful cutter—but I said to him, “Cut this stuff down! Take 
this stuff out!,” which he did. 


Well, the beginning of your script is slightly different from the 
film: there is a setup shot of the station and its sign, and then 
brief shots of each of the characters—as you put it in the 
directions, “a probe of the town and its denizens.” 


Before the train comes in? 


Before the train. 





You know, I don’t remember. | thought I only showed them 
reacting to the train, but I didn’t realize | showed the town 
beforehand. 


That was something that obviously got switched around a 
hit, because in the film the first time we see the town’s inhab- 
itants they're reacting to the Streamliner pulling in. 


For a very good reason. The basic element in any screenplay, 
novel, poem, whatever, is its emotional content, actors onscreen 
should react. Richard Burton once told me that Elizabeth Taylor 
taught him how to be a movie actor. She said, “Acting for the 
movies is reaction. You listen and you react.” Well, that's what 
happened. But just to show a bunch of people lounging around 
scratching their balls, that doesn’t help any. | had something in 
mind, which is what we talked about: setting the tone. But 
you've got to get to the chase as soon as the picture starts. 


There’s also, in your script—more so than in the final 
film—some very kitschy signage in many of the scenes’ 
backgrounds, like “God Bless America” and “Smile” in the 
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We are proud to present on the following pages the 
winner of the first Scenario/Writers Guild of America, 
East Foundation Student Screenplay Competition: 


Till Human Voices Wake Us, 
by Michael Petroni. 


Michael Petroni, who wrote his winning screenplay while he 
was a student at the American Film Institute’s graduate 
screenwriting program, was one of five finalists in the 1996 
competition. The four other finalists were Diane Kelly, also at 
AFI, for Colorblind; Kona Khasu, of Boston University, for 
Terminal Island; Michael Nigro, of American University, for 
How Soon Is Now; and Rachel Szarzynski, of the University 
of Texas at Austin, for Rites of Passage. Faculty from the 17 
schools which participated in this year’s competition com- 
pleted the initial round of evaluation; seven members of the 
WGAE—Michael Almereyda, Tony Fingleton, Jeremy Pikser, 
Vicki Polon, Susan Rice, David Saperstein and Barry Stru- 
gatz—judged the semifinal round. The finalists and winner 
were selected by WGAE members Marshall Brickman, Charles 
Fuller and Kevin Wade. 


The competition is open to accredited undergraduate and 
graduate programs at U.S. universities and colleges. The 
number of screenplays each school is allowed to submit is 
based on the size of its film or screenwriting program, and all 
entries are selected by the submitting institution’s faculty. 
Scripts must be feature-length, and written either by students 
currently enrolled or by those who completed the script in the 
semester prior to submission. The winner receives a $5,000 
award and an invitation to the annual Writers Guild of Amer- 
ica, East awards dinner (where the award is presented), as 
well as publication in Scenario. In addition, all five finalists 
have their scripts read and critiqued by ICM agents. 

For more information, contact Alyssa Gallin at Scenario, 
104 Fifth Avenue, 19th Floor, New York, NY, 10011; phone: 
(212) 463-0600, ext. 109, fax: (212) 989-9891. 
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FADE IN: 

EXT. TRAIN STATION - DAY 

A thin TEENAGE BOY in a grey woolen school blazer 
carries an unwieldy suitcase, pushing his way through a 
crowded, noisy train platform. Distorted announcements 
over a P.A. system add to the cacophony of shouts, 
shuffles and locomotive rumblings. Besides the over- 
bearing noise, an oppressive heat creates a dirty haze as 
bright sunlight renders everything a paler hue. 


Against the mob of tanned people in short-sleeve shirts 
and light cotton dresses, the boy looks conspicuously 
formal. Remarkably, he manages to keep a straw boater 
hat balanced on his head as he boards a dirty brown pas- 
senger carriage. A sign overhead reads “Country Trains. 


INT. TRAIN — DAY 

On board, still struggling, the boy pushes his luggage up 
into a wooden rack overhead, tossing his boater on top. 
Loosening his thin school tie knotted high under his 
chin, he tries to get comfortable. 


As the train pulls out of MELBOURNE CENTRAL STATION 
he slides the wood-frame window open and leans into the 
breeze, wiping sweat from his tawny-coloured cheeks. 


HIS FACE is clear with fine features — a straight nose, dark 
brown eyes and lips perfect as an archer’s bow. He is SAM. 


A MUSTY OLD LADY sits opposite him and smiles, amused 
at Sam - his boater has left a telltale red sweaty halo, 
spoiling his appearance. He returns an uncertain smile. 


EXT. TRAIN - DAY 

The train leaves the noisy cityscape and dissolves into 
golden wheat plains. The railway line stretches ahead 
indefinitely. 


INT. TRAIN — DAY 

Settled deep in his seat, Sam looks out onto the plains. 
He fishes around in his blazer pocket and removes a 
squashed sandwich, wrapped in grease paper. A MAN 
next to him, rolling a cigarette, slides his eyes toward the 
squashed sandwich, then up to the boy's face. Their eyes 
meet. Sam self-consciously slips the sandwich back into 
his pocket and looks out the window for a distraction. 


INT. TRAIN — DAY 
The train pulls into a small country station and the old 
lady opposite Sam alights. 


Sam looks around the empty carriage. Alone at last, he 
removes his blazer and tie and puts his feet up on the 
seat opposite. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. TRAIN —- DAY 


Moving through greener countryside now; things seem 
still and peaceful. Fenced-off farmhouses nestle under 
the dappled shade of oaks and eucalyptuses. Cows and 
sheep spot the fields. 


Sam's eyes grow heavy under the mesmeric rhythm ot 
the train on its tracks. 


EXT. TRAIN STATION — DAY 
Clutching his blazer, boater and tie in one hand, his suit- 
case in the other, Sam steps out of the passenger carriage. 


A sign reads “Genoa Station.’ 


The train pulls away, stranding him on the deserted little 
platform. 


He looks around at the dusty green hills. In the distance 
a thin road trails away toward the outskirts of a tiny 
country town. 


From inside the station master’s cottage a tall thin man, 
RUSS, leans out from the doorway. He speaks in a slow 
drawl. A cigarette bouncing on his lips - 


RUSS Well, young Samuel. Snob school lets ya home for 
the summer does it? 


The boy smiles. 
RUSS Ya Dad called. He said he’s tied up. 


Sliding his arms into a grey shirt, he walks over and col- 
lects Sams bag. 


RUSS |'II give ya a lift into town if ya like. Got bugger-all 
else to do. Next train’s not till nine tonight. 


SAM Thanks. 


EXT. MAIN STREET, GENOA - DAY 

Sam hangs out the window of Russ’s faded red pickup as 
it chugs along the main street of GENOA. The little coun- 
try town is quiet and still, subdued by the heat. Men, 
women and children fan themselves under the shade of 
wood and wrought-iron awnings drooping high above 
them. Occasionally, Russ toots his horn and waves. 
Green gums and bright yellow wattle trees grow from 
holes made in the bitumen at the sides of the wide coun- 
try streets. A faded billboard of a bikini-clad Coca-Cola 
girl peels in the sun. 


EXT. DRIVEWAY - DAY 

The red pickup pulls into the drive of a wide, squat blue- 
stone house, surrounded by a large verandah. The 
house looks a little more stately than the others in the 
street, with its trimmed lawns and English roses. Sam 
hops out of the truck, grabs his suitcase and taps the 
cabin roof. 








SAM Thanks, Russ. 
RUSS Righto. 


The truck drives off. Sam races up the sandstone steps, 
opens the screen door and enters. Next to the front entrance 
a brass mounted plaque reads “Dr. D. Franks, M.D.” 


INT. DR. FRANK'S HOUSE ~- DAY 
The screen door bangs behind Sam. 


SAM Dad? 
LADY’S VOICE (0.8. ) Samuel? 


He peers into a small, neat room with polished wood 
floors. An assortment of chairs surround the walls. In one 
of them sits a cheery middle-aged lady. 


SAM Hello, Mrs. Pickford. (Calling out) Dad? 


After a moment a man with a soft ruddy face and thick 
black hair pokes his head out from behind the shiny white 
surgery door—he is DR. DAVID FRANKS, Sams father. In 
careful, short clipped bursts— 


DR. FRANKS Sin. 

DR. FRANKS How was term? 

SAM Good. 

After an awkward pause— 

DR. FRANKS \irs. Pickford. 

MRS. PICKFORD Hello, Doctor. 

DR. FRANKS | won't be a minute. 
MRS. PICKFORD ())), take your time. 
SAM I'm going for a swim. 


Before his father can reply, Sam drops bis suitcase and 
runs up the hall to bis bedroom, stripping off his shirt as 
he goes. 


EXT. RIVERSIDE - DAY 

Sunlight plays on the closed eyes of a beautiful teenage 
girl, SILVY. She lays dozing on an old pier in a bikini top 
and long cotton skirt. She stretches and moves her body 
further along the pier’s smooth wooden slats. The sound 
of water burbles beneath her. 


A loud splash breaks the serenity. 

Looking up, she sees Sam swimming out into the river's 
current, heading toward her. Lying back down, she clos- 
es her eyes again. 

The sound of bare wet feet approach. Silvy’s eyelids 
flutter and tense. The shadow of a figure passes over 
her. She squirms and smiles in excited anticipation. 


SILVY Piss off, Sam. 


A stream of water spurts onto the girls belly as she 


screams and sits up. laughing. Sam stands over her, grin- 
ning, water dripping from his chin. They stare at each 
other, smiling. A chorus of cicadas chime into rhythm as 
the heat of an Australian summer sels in. 


SAM Knew I'd find you here. 

SILVY [1's our spot. When did you get back? 
SAM Just now. 

SILVY Had your hair cut? 

SAM No, got my ears lowered. 

SILVY Looks shocking. 

Sam shrugs. 


SAM Yeah. Got all summer to grow it back, though. Come 
in for a swim? 


SILVY Don't tease. 

SAM I'm not. 

He sits next lo her. 

SAM You should take those things off. You'll get tan marks. 


We see for the first time the braces made of chrome and 
leather that bind Silvy's crippled legs. Sitting up, she 
swings her legs over the side of the pier. Sam joins ber. 


Spotting a book next to Silry— 
SAM What's that? 
SILVY Poetry. It’s full of voices. 


She holds the book up to his ear and flicks the page corners 
with her thumb, making a soft fluttering sound. 


SILVY Do you hear them? 
sam smiles doublfully. 


The two 15-year-olds sit for a moment, silent, staring into 
fhe clear golden water. 


Sam points to a fish. 
SAM Leatherjacket. 
They watch it swim by. 
SILVY [Do fish sleep? 


SAM No. You can't afford to sleep when you're at the bot- 
tom of the food chain. 


SILVY Poor things. 


SAM They don’t know any better. Got no memory. That's 
why they can live in a fishbowl and not go crazy. 
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SILVY How can you tell if a fish is crazy? 
SAM Well, that’s what I read. 

Sam dives into the water. 

Silvy climbs to her feet. 

SILVY Come on. 

SAM What? 

SILVY Got something to show you. 


As she walks unsteadily along the pier, Sam swims beside her: 


EXT. BUSH TRACK - DAY 

Sam pushes his bicycle along a smooth narrow path 
winding through the bush. Silvy sits on the bike, her legs 
dangling. 

SILVY Stop here. See, there. 

She points to a large white sandstone rock covered with tivigs. 
SAM (1 ninipressed) Wow, Sil, a rock. 

SILVY Roll it over. 


He pushes it and reveals a sizeable ditch. At the bottom lies 
the skeleton of a large bird. its wings outstretched as if in 


flight. 


SILVY | found it. 

SAM Where? 

SILVY There, just like that. 

SAM Who d'you think did it? 

SILVY | don't know. Maybe it was someone's pet. 
SAM It's huge. 

He goes to touch it. 

SILVY Leave it. Don't touch it. It's romantic. 
SAM Whit is? 

SILVY That someone came here to bury it. 


They stand for a moment in silent revery. Sam rolls the rock 
back over the hole. 


They continue down the path. 
Passing a broken wooden fence, Sam lets go of the bike. 
SAM Here, hold this. 


He jumps up on the fence and walks along the top, bat- 
ANCING. 


SILVY So what's boarding school like? 
SAM Full of boys. 


Sam teeters and almost falls. 
SILVY If Mrs. Sacks comes out, you've had it. 


Sam looks over at. an old house on the other side of the 


fence. Its weatherboard veneer has broken and faded to a 


pale, dirty pink colour. Despite the bright suntight. it looks 
folally black inside. 


SAM What's she gonna do, beat me up? 


SILVY She's mad, you know. She tried to stab Shane Kimble 
with a bread knife once. 


SAM Iley, maybe she killed the bird. 


Suddenly the screen door of the old house flies open and a 
crumpled old woman, MRS. SACKS, races across the lawn 
waving a broom above her head. She lets out a horrible 
babble of misformed words, yelling at the boy. Sam 
scrambles off the fence. hops on the bike and rides to 
safely, Silvy in tow. Mrs. Sacks drops the broom and 
hegins throwing her hands around in a flurry of sign 
language. She is deaf. 

Laughing, scared and excited. the teenagers ride off up the 
track onto a bitumen road. 


EXT. BRIDGE - DAY 

High above the river, two tiny figures, Silvy and Sam, 
meander across a large old suspension bridge stretching 
across the banks. 


EXT. A NARROW COUNTRY ROAD - DUSK 

At the town’s outskirts now, Sam and Silvy approach a 
little white cottage at the bottom of a hill. Engrossed in a 
game, they spit words at each other, rapid-fire - 


SAM Walk. 

SILVY Kun. 

SAM Down. 

SILVY Feather. 

SAM Cup. 

SILVY Bottle. 

SAM Green. 

SILVY Sleeves. 

SAM Sleeves? 

SILVY Yeah, “Green Sleeves,” the song. 
SAM 01). 

SILVY Hah! | won. 

They come to a picket fence with a gate and enter 


From behind an old truck a large man in overalls and 





black gum boots appears, carrying a bucket—aAlR. 
MAURIE LEWIS, Silvy’s father. His broad, rough features 
belie his tender, deep-set blue eves. He speaks in a thick 
Scollish brogue 


MAURIE S:im. 
SAM Hello, Mr. Lewis, sir. 


Reaching into the bucket, Mr. Lewis scatters the rest of its 
contents onto the lawn. 


MAURIE They ve sent you packing, have they? 





Never sure how to lake Mauries comments, the boy 
allempls an answer 


SAM Jes, sir. 
MAURIE So, what have you two been up to? 





SILVY Oh, the usual, broke a few windows, let down a few 
tyres, vou know. 


MAURIE ((2:/ased) Oh well, just keep out of trouble. 
From the little house emerges MRS. DOROTHY LEWIS (DOT), 


a pint-sized woman with a disproportionate amount of 


energy. She also has a Scottish accent, though a little more 
genteel. 


DOT Well, it’s Sam. 

SAM \irs. Lewis. 

MAURIE Sam was just asking if he could stay for dinner. 
SILVY [ad! 

DOT ()f course he can. 

MAURIE Hive you got a kiss for me, Mother? 

Dot approaches her husband but is suddenly repelled 


DOT Christ, Maurie, you stink to high heaven. What've you 
been doing, rolling in it? 


MAURIE [1 does a man good to come home smelling of 
manure. It reminds him of his origins. Don't vou agree, Sam? 


SAM \es, sir. 


MAURIE What's all this “sir” business. Please, Sam, when 
you're a guest at our house, don't be so polite. | know it's 
what they teach you at school but I find it quite rude. 


SAM \es,s... 

MAURIE You can still call me Mr. Lewis. 

He gives the boy a reassuring wink. 

EXT. THE LEWIS'S BACK VERANDAH - EVENING 


A small table is set on the back verandah, where Maurie, 
Silvy, Dot and Sam tinish off their meal. They look onto a 


rolling meadow canopied by a magenta sky. Maurie eats 
with a great deal of vigor, pushing every last bit of food 
onto his tork. 


MAURIE You'll be coming to the town dance, then, Sam? 
SAM | vuess. 

MAURIE You'll be looking for a partner, then. 

SILVY Dad! 

DOT Oh Maurie, people don't have partners these days. 
Dot starts clearing the table. 

MAURIE Leave that, Mother. Come and enjoy the night. 
She ignores him. 


MAURIE (70 Sa) She's not accustomed to sitting for long 
periods. 


Mrs. Lewis dashes in and out of the house, clearing and 
lidying. 


Siley gels up and helps her mother, leaving Sam stranded 
with the big man. 


MAURIE You interested in earning some pocket money, Sam? 
Sam hesitates, afraid to say “no.” 


MAURIE See, | need a hand around the place. Just a few 
chores. It won't take up all your time. 


Out of Maurie’ sight. Silvy nods her head at Sam, urging 
him lo say “yes.” 


SAM 0).1. 

MAURIE You can start tomorrow if you like. 

Then, out of the blue, Maurie starts singing ina beautiful 
clear tenor. 

MAURIE *Roam'n in the glowm'n on the bonny banks of 
Clyde.” (Speaks) Pity itll rain tonight. 

SILVY It hasn't rained for weeks. 

DOT If your father says itll rain, it Il rain. 

Maurie closes his eyes and sings again. 

MAURIE /$/77¢s) “Roam'n in the glowm'n with a lassie by 
my side.” 

Silvey grabs Sam and they sneak away. 


MAURIE (Sire/7¢) “When the sun goes down to rest that's 
the time that we love best, Oh it's bonny roam’n in the 
glowm'n.” (Calls oul) Don’t be late. 


EXT. MAIN STREET - NIGHT 
A large yellow moon rises over the main street of the lit- 
tle town. Cooled by the evening breeze, shop awnings 199 
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creak and wattle trees rustle, looking silver in the moon- 
light. The corner milk bar switches off its little fluorescent 
“Ice Cream” sign and shuts its doors. 


Silvy steers the bike as Sam guides her down the middle 
of the road. In the distance we hear a train shunt and roll 
off into the night. The whole town is still. 


SILVY Better get back. 


Above them a yellow street lamp hums, surrounded by a 
cloud of fluttering moths. They stand around. neither 


really wanting lo go. 


SAM If moths are attracted to light, then why don’t they 
come out during the day? 


SAM Because during the day the light comes to them. 
SILVY Who told vou that? 

SAM | don't know. 

SILVY So you just made it up. 

SAM No, | suppose I just thought about it then. 
SILVY Is that like a boy thing? 

SAM \\ hat? 

SILVY Being able to bullshit like that. 


Sam laughs. 


SAM Maybe. 

He hops on the bike and rides Silvy home. 

EXT. THE LEWIS'S STREET —- NIGHT 

Sam and Silvy stand at the top of the street in silence. 
They look down the hill at the nest of darkened houses. 
SILVY Everybody's asleep. 

SAM They reckon people can meet each other in their 
sleep... in their dreams. 

SILVY Want to try it? 

SAM 0.4. 

SILVY Tonight, when you go to sleep, meet me. 


SAM Tomorrow we'll compare dreams. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ DEN - NIGHT 

Dr. Franks sits at his desk by a study light. He concen- 
trates on drawing a perfect biological sketch of a beetle. 
Next to his pen a beautiful, live Christmas beetle with 
magnificent opalescent wings crawls across the page. 
Grabbing his unwilling subject, the doctor drags the bee- 
tle back under the light. 


The front door opens. 


DR. FRANKS 8:11)’ 
SAM (0.5) Yes. 


Sam appears in bis doorway. Dr. Franks doesnt look up. 


DR. FRANKS Where have you been? 
SAM Just walking around. 


DR. FRANKS | was worried about you. You've been gone 
all dav. 


Sam enters, 


SAM Whit are you doing? 
DR. FRANKS (Surprised by bis son's interest) Oh... 


um... 
He indicates his drawing. 


DR. FRANKS. .. just passing the time... it won't keep 


still long enough. 

SAM What? 

Lhe doctor points to the beetle. 

DR. FRANKS \\y subject. 

SAM It's a Christmas beetle. 

DR. FRANKS \es. 

There is an awkward pause. Dr. Franks resumes his activity. 
SAM Good night, Dad. 

DR. FRANKS Jes. Good night. 


INT. SAM'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Sam lies awake in bed staring out the window. His bed- 
room is decorated with model planes and school pen- 
dants. A stack of books sits neatly on his desk. The room 
has the distinct feeling of not being lived in. Outside, the 
soft rumble of thunder resonates as the first patter of 
uneven rain quickens to a soothing tempo. Closing his 
eyes, the boy drifts off to sleep. 


INT. SILVY'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

The pair of leg braces rest on a chair next to Silvy, read- 
ing in her bed. She closes the book and flicks the page 
corners, making a fanning sound. She places the book 
next to her braces, turns out the light and waiches the 
rain outside. 


EXT. RIVER - MORNING 

Swollen after the rain, the river courses along its banks 
delivering up broken boughs and muddy refuse. The 
clang of a railway crossing tolls in the distance. 


EXT. LEWIS'S FARM —- MORNING 
Silvy sits on a rough wooden fence looking out onto a 


small meadow. Nearby, Sam approaches on his bike. 
Silvy flashes her palm at him - on it, written in ink, is one 
word, “Hi.” Sam replies - 

SAM Hi, 

SILVY Did you dream about me? 

SAM \o. 

SILVY Me either. 

SAM What did you dream anyway? 

SILVY Give me your hand. I'll draw it. 

Using her pen. she draws on the palm of his hand. 
SILVY Don't look. 

He fidgets. 

SILVY keep still. 

SAM | can't, it tickles. 

She hands him the pen. 

SILVY Now you. 

He draws on her hand. 

SAM There! 

Silvy checks her palm— 

SILVY \ hat. 

SAM It's supposed to be a flying saucer, 

Sam looks at his hand—on it, Silvy has drawn a bird. 


She hooks her thumb around bis and raises their joined 
hands over their heads, miming a bird in flight. 


An old truck pulls up and Maurie steps out. 
MAURIE Ready for some hard work? 
He tosses Sam a ball of wool. The boy looks at it, puzzled. 


MAURIE Make a knot at the end of that and follow me. You 
stay here, Silvy girl, and do your chores. 


Sam looks at Silvy, panicked. 

SAM Aren't you coming? 

SILVY It's all right, he won't bite. 
Maurie and Sam drive off in the truck. 
INT. BARN - DAY 


A large metal gate lowers over the head of a very preg- 
nant cow, locking it into a narrow pen. 


MAURIE She's been uncomfortable for days now. 


He grabs the wool from Sam, checks the knot and without 
a note of hesitation reaches into the back of the cow with it 
He feels around—elbow deep. 


MAURIE Wool's best. It doesn't cut. There... Now pull on 
that wool. Pull! 





Irying to comprehend what is about to happen, Sam 
braces himself and pulls. 


Suddenly, a hoof protrudes from the back of the cow with 
the wool tied around it. Maurie retracts his arm and 
grabs hold of the hoof. 


Shocked and exhilarated, Sam forgets himself. 
MAURIE keep the wool tight. It's not over yet. 


He reaches into the cow again and pulls out a head. Then. 
with a groan from its mother, the rest of the calf pours out 
onto the ground with a cold wet slap. 


Sam ts transfixed. 


Ina flash Maurie releases the mother from the trap and 
furns her around. She inspects her offspring with a nudge 
and a lick. The calf comes to life and gets to its feet. 


Unfased, Maurie walks over to a dirty old sink, his hands 
dripping with blood and placenta. He scrubs his arms. 
MAURIE Feeling a little queasy? No shame. 

The boy hasn't moved. Shaking like a leaf. he stares at the 
puddle of fluid on the floor. 


Maurie continues, casually— 


MAURIE Breathe it in. It's perfectly natural. No shame. 
Most people like to hide from things. It only retards the 
growth of the spirit. Soon their mortal ears don’t hear their 
spirit flapping its wings, wanting to fly in the face of life. Do 
you understand? 

Sam looks at Maurie, bewildered. 

MAURIE Well, you're not quite alive until you do. 


The calf nuzzles Sams palm and licks it. He gingerly 
retracts his hand from the calf’s eager tongue. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Sam and Dr. Franks sit at either end of a polished wood 
table, eating their dinner. The only sound that interrupts 
the stifling silence is the tinkering of cutlery on china. 


Looking up from his plate, Sam watches his father care- 
fully execute each slice and bite of his meal. 


Dr. Franks looks up, frowns, then smiles at his son. 


EXT. COMMUNITY HALL - NIGHT 
Music and chatter dissipate into the vast country night 
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sky. Against the blackness a tiny weatherboard hall 
stands white and luminous. People spill out of its double 
doors onto a paddock extending into the darkness. 


INT. COMMUNITY HALL - NIGHT 

Inside, the small community dances and drinks. The 
atmosphere is raw and lively. Maurie, transformed into a 
striking figure of sophistication in tuxedo and bow-tie, 
approaches Sam. 


MAURIE Where's your other half? 


Balancing two drinks in his hands, Sam clumsily gestures 
toward Silvy, who stands at the entrance, looking out at 
the night. 


Dot approaches Maurie, takes him by the hand, and 
whisks him across the dance floor. She spins smartly on 
her toes as the couple twirl elegantly through the crowd. 
They were the “belles” of town dances past: they add a 
touch of class to the event. 


sam looks on at husband and wife, entranced. Then, slowly, 
his expression turns melancholy. Remembering himself. he 
makes his way across the dance floor with the drinks. 


EXT. COMMUNITY HALL - NIGHT 

Away from the crowd, Silvy sits on a step Covering her 
legs with the skirt of her green satin dress, pulling it down 
over her braces. She regards herself for a moment. Look- 
ing up, she sees Sam and turns away, embarrassed by 
her fantasy. He notices a Christmas beetle on her dress 
its wings glimmer in a play of colours. He delicately 
plucks it off her and holds it between his lingers. 


The bug's legs move mechanically through the air in a 
pantomime. 


Overwhelmed by a deep agitation, he tucks the creature 
into his fist and hurls it into the sky. With a fizz and a 
buzz the beetle bursts into flight. 


They look at each other, poised for something. 


SILVY “Let us go then you and]... 


SAM Whiat? 

SILVY It's from a poem. You want to go? 
SAM Where? 

SILVY Anywhere. 


Grabbing his bike, he sidles up to Silvy. She hitches ber 
dress up and hops on. 


They ride off into the night. 


EXT. MAIN STREET - NIGHT 
The two teenagers balance on the bike as It swerves 


from one side of the road to the other. 
SILVY Sshh . . . Stop. 

He stops. 

SILVY Listen .. . It’s so still. 


She closes her eves and takes a deep breath. 


SILVY You can smell things better when it's quiet. Close 
your eyes. 


She covers his eyes with ber hand. 


SILVY What can you smell? 
SAM The tar. It’s still warm. 
SILVY What else? 

SAM The river. 

SILVY What else? 

SAM Your hair. 


she removes ber hand. They stare into each others eyes. 


SILVY You say a word, then I'll say a word and we'll make a 
sentence. 


Maintaining their stare. 

SAM You start. 

SILVY |... 

SAM... want... 

SILVY |... something... 

SAM Come on, Sil. 

SILVY What? Something. “I want something . . .” 
SAM OK. | want something—to . .. 

SILVY .. happen... 

SAM... tonight. 

They hold hands and continue on their way. 
EXT. MRS. SACKS’ HOUSE - NIGHT 


Mrs. Sacks’ house looms eerily in the moonlight. The 
river sparkles in the distance. 


Silvy and Sam sneak past the house. 
SILVY (Whispering) Watch it. 


Bright moonlight floods the front verandah, exposing Mrs. 


sacks. seated in a long white nightgown. 


sam ducks. then does a double take. 


SAM What are you whispering for, she’s deaf. 











SILVY Look, what's she doing? 


Mrs. Sacks, eves closed. quietly and serenely signs to her- 
self. Her hands move dexterously whilst the rest of her sits 
perfectly still. 


The teenagers edge closer. 
SILVY She's asleep. 

SAM Shiee’s dreaming. 
SILVY She talks in her sleep? 


They both laugh at first, amused by this spectacle. but 
gradually they realise they are watching something very 
personal. 


SILVY Let's vo. 
hey continue down the track toward the river, silent and 


respectful. 


EXT. RIVER - NIGHT 
The river shines black and smooth, catching an almost 
perfect reflection of the moon. 


Sam piggybacks Silvy down to the water's edge, kicks off 
his shoes and wades a small distance into the shallow 
water. 


SILVY (Panicked) San! 


He sits her on the edge of the pier and joins ber. They fall 
silent and listen to the streaming water. 


SAM | wonder what she was dreaming about? 
SILVY Maybe her husband. She looked sad. 
They sit in silence. taking in the night's beauty. 
SILVY There she is. 

SAM \\ ho? 

SILVY The lady of the lake. 

SAM Whiat are you talking about? 

She points to the water's shimmering surface. 


SILVY If you look at the moon’s reflection long enough, 
your eyes see a ballerina twirling... Can you see her? 


Sam tilts his bead. straining to see the illusion. 


Suddenly, he stands and strips down to bis underwear. 
Holding both arms outstretched he free-falls into the water 
and lies at the young girls feet. Reaching up. he drags his 
Singer down the side of her leg brace. She stiffens, embar- 
rassed. Then, slowly, he begins unbuckling them. 


SILVY Sam, please. 
SAM SsIili. 


He lakes the braces off her legs and places them gently on 
the pier. Raising his arm, he assumes the position of one 
about to waltz and slowly moves toward ber. 


SAM Shiill we dance? 


aking his hand. she draws him closer. They rock back 
and forth like the last lovers on a dance floor. Effortlessly, 
he slides her off the pier into his arms and waltzes her over 
the shallow water. The bottom of her dress glides across the 
surface, making ring upon ring in the water. The moon 
shines on them like a spotlight as be twirls her around 
and around. Their laughter softly echoes across the river. 


Placing her back on the pier, he gently kisses her on the 
lips. As if under a spell, Silvey unbuttons her dress and 
slips it off. over ber head. Taking her in his arms, Sam lifts 
Silvey up and carries her back into the water—this lime. 
wading deeper. 

SAM I've got you. 

He is knee-deep—the water laps her feet. She clings to 
him. shivering in her underclothes. 

SILVY It's cold. 

Waist-deep 
SAM Relax. 

He eases her into the water. She gives one last shiver, then a 
warm smile. 


SAM There. 











she tightens her grip. 


Slouly, Sam releases his grip and lets go. For a brief 


moment she doesnt realise that she is floating. 

SAM See. 

SILVY Hold me. 

Her arms fold around his neck and they sink into a 


lender kiss. 


LATER: 
The teenagers lie floating in the water, holding hands, 
looking up into an infinite starry sky. 


SAM [Do you know it takes hundreds of vears for the light 
from stars to reach us? They mightn’'t even be there right now 
and we don't know. They might've died hundreds of years ago 
and we still see them. It’s like we're watching history. We're 
seeing something that happened when Galileo was alive, or 
Cleopatra. 

SILVY Do you think other people are like us? 

SAM Probably not. 

SILVY Sam. 


SAM JYeuli’ 
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SILVY Nothing. 

Sam lets go of ber hand. 

A falling star shoots across the sky. 

Sam points. 

SAM Did you see that? Quick make a wish. 
He closes his eyes. 

SAM Tell me yours. 

Silence. 

SAM Come on, Sil, it'll still come true. 
This is a deathly silence. 

He opens his eyes. 

SAM Sil’ 

Sam tries to stand, only to realise that the waters too deep. 


He spins around. There's no sign of Silvy. The river is calm 
and silent. A panic rises in his voice— 


SAM Silvy? 


He dives under—the river shifts, ripples then settles. Sud- 
denly he is delivered quite a distance downstream. 


SAM Silvia! 


Making for shore, the boy runs down the stony bank, 
brushing past trees, slipping on rocks, bis eyes darting 
and flashing. He wades into the water. Overwhelmed, he 
stands dead still. Upstream, Silvy’s dress flutters ghost-like 
on the pier. 


EXT. PIER - NIGHT 

Sam stands over Silvy’s dress, shivering. Then, in a 
panic, he grabs it and throws it in the water. Caught by a 
current, it disappears into a tangle. Suddenly remember- 
ing, his eyes fall onto the leg braces lying at his feet. 


EXT. BUSH TRACK - NIGHT 

Along the narrow track Sam whizzes by on his bike. He 
holds the braces in one hand. He passes Mrs. Sacks’ 
property. Without stopping, he throws the braces undet 
3 bush next to the broken paling fence and continues up 
the path. 


EXT. LEWIS'S HOUSE - NIGHT 

Sam hesitates, then knocks on the front door. A moment 
later, it opens on Maurie. 

MAURIE Sam. 

He looks past the boy for bis daughter. 


Noticing Sam's muddy clothes— 


MAURIE Where's Silvy? 


EXT. RIVER - NIGHT 

Searchlights flash across a line of police in blue overalls 
and long black gum boots wading into the river. Maurie 
kneels at the bank, tapping the water's edge. A police 
officer approaches and leads him away. 


In the cabin of a police jeep, Sam sits, wrapped in a 
blanket, observing the scene with a helpless expression. 


INT. POLICE STATION - NIGHT 

Sam, still wrapped in the blanket, his expression 
unchanged, sits on a wooden bench as two officers 
speak in hushed tones. 


CONSTABLE The only thing we've recovered is the 
dress. We won't know anything for sure until the body 
turns up. 


SERGEANT The body could be anywhere. Even if she did 
drown, the current could have dragged it to any of the river 
caves. Let him go; if anything turns up we'll bring him in 
again. 


The boy is led out by the constable into a room where his 
father waits for him. 


INT. CAR CABIN - NIGHT 

Driving home, Dr. Franks flicks a glance at his son. sam 
stares out the window into the passing darkness. They 
both sit in silence, terrified of each other. 


EXT. TOWN CHURCH - DAY 
A bell tolls in its spire. 


Opposite the tiny stone church Sam watches the last of 
the mourners file through its double doors. 


INT. TOWN CHURCH ~ DAY 
The congregation listens solemnly to the REVEREND - a 
large man with a commanding manner. 


REVEREND Now she lives with the Lord. 


Dot and Maurie sit in the very front pew next to the centre 
aisle, which is conspicuously empty. 

REVEREND /0..5.) We don't need her body, an empty ves- 
sel, to deliver her unto Jesus. We are here to pray for her soul. 
So let us pray. 

All stand, except Maurie, who remains seated, bis eyes 
burning, oblivious to his surroundings. 


EXT. OPPOSITE CHURCH ~ DAY 
Sam squats, staring blankly at a line of black ants filing 
into a tiny hole in the ground. 


Across the street the church doors open. Sam looks on 
as Maurie descends the church steps and strides down 
the street, ignoring people's condolences. Dot follows 
after her husband. 


EXT. PIER — DAY 
Two hands hold a blurry photo of Sam and Silvy over 
clear golden water. 


Sam lies in his bathers, hanging over the edge of the 
pier, staring at the photo. In a sudden impulse, he dives 
into the river. 


Beneath the surface, Sam floats, suspended in the 
colours of the water, still gazing at the photo. He holds 
his breath for what seems an impossible amount of time, 
then rises to the surtace, gasping for air. 


EXT. MRS. SACKS’ FENCE ~ DAY 
A hand grabs the pair of discarded braces from under 
some bushes. 


EXT. BUSH TRACK ~ DAY 

A large white rock rolls to one side to reveal the skeleton 
ot the large bird at the bottom of its grave. Sam lays the 
leg braces on top, one on each wing, then carefully 
places the photo of himself and Silvy in the centre. He 
replaces the rock. 


EXT. THE LEWIS'S STREET - DAWN 

Dawn breaks on the little street. In the distance the 
sound of hammering and loud singing disrupts the 
peace. Neighbours step out of their houses in dressing 
gowns and pyjamas, looking for the source of the racket. 


EXT. LEWIS'S FRONT LAWN - DAWN 

An enormous V-shaped wooden construction crowns 
the Lewis's front lawn. At its base, Maurie swings a ham- 
mer with colossal energy, his eyes flashing. With every 
blow he gains momentum. 


Outside the front gate a small crowd looks on, con- 
founded. Oblivious to his neighbors, he sings at the top 
ot his voice, totally absorbed. 


EXT. PUB —- DAY 

A rabble of people gossip and gabble on the verandah of 
the local pub. Suddenly, the hubbub falls to a hush as 
Sam approaches on his bike. 


He cycles past the silent gallery, his eyes moving 
furtively trom face to face. 


EXT. A TOWN STREET - NIGHT 
Sam walks down the street, drawn toward the incessant 
hammering. 


EXT. THE LEWIS'S LAWN - NIGHT 

Inside the V-shaped brace sits the skeleton of a large 
wooden boat. The structure sways and shakes as Maurie 
works on it with inhuman energy. 


At the front gate Sam stands silent, watching Maurie still 
singing loudly. 


MAURIE “For auld lang syne, my friend, for auld lang 
syne...” 


Sam draws in a deep breath, picks up a rock and hurls it 
at the boat. 


The rock hits the wood. Stunned out of bis frenzy, Maurie 
furns around, his face unexpectedly serene, and sees Sam 
standing at the gate. 


They silently regard each other. Then— 


MAURIE When | was young and I had a pain, me mammy 
would say, “That's your bones growing. Growing pains.” It’s 
the same for the spirit. | need a hand, Sam. . . will you join 
me? 


The boy vacantly shakes his head, turns and walks away. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Under a dim light, Sam sits with DR. FRANKS, playing a 
game of Scrabble in silence. 


EXT. PIER - DAY 

A FINGER traces over the names “Sam” and “Silvy" 
carved deep into one of the planks. Taking out his 
penknife, Sam sets to work with the little blade, erasing 
his name trom the engraving. 


EXT. LEWIS'S HOUSE - DAY 

The boat, now almost finished, sits majestically in its 
irame — its golden cedar wood fresh and smooth. Under- 
neath, Maurie lays, planing the bow. 


In a back field a train passes, blasting its horn. 


He momentarily looks up from his work. 


EXT. TRAIN ~ DAY 

Sam, dressed again in his school uniform, looks out his 
passenger window as the town, reflected in the glass, 
shrinks away into the distance. 


Over this image a MAN'S VOICE begins in measured 
tones - its quality is cold and distant. 


MAN (1/0.) There are two types of forgetting, passive and 
active... 


INT. LECTURE THEATRE - DAY 
A TALL MAN stands before a bay of heavy dark wood 
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benches raked high up the walls, filled with students. The 
man’s straight nose and brown eyes, set off by a distinc- 
tive pair of fine lips, make him unmistakable as Sam, now 
in his 30s — his hair still dark and thick. His boyish glow, 
however, has subsided, replaced by an inert rationalism. 


The students listen attentively as he continues his lecture. 


SAM Passive forgetting is when you don’t remember where 
you've put your keys in the morning. It's simple, uncompli- 
cated. So, what's active forgetting? 


A student raises her hand— 
STUDENT Repression. 
SAM Good. What Freud calls “lerdran gang” 


He quickly chalks this word on a large blackboard behind 
him. 


SAM — ousting.” 


He paces along a raised wooden platform, his footsteps 
echoing clear and sharp about the antiquated room. 


Stopping ata large leadlight window, he stares out ata 
manicured grass quadrangle. cut by a cobbled path 
leading to an old dark stone building opposite. A fine 
mist of rain blows across this Victorian scene as a 
DECREPIT MAN bobbles across the lawn, battling the wind 
with his umbrella. 


SAM The different sorts of repression come under three 
separate headings—amnesia, neurosis and dissociation. 
Today we will concentrate on dissociation—the loss of one’s 
identity—and the role of the psychoanalyst. 


In the distance, a Melbourne tram clangs its bell as it 
passes the front gates of MONASH UNIVERSTD. 


INT. OFFICE - DAY 
A large black beetle sits frozen, suspended in a cube of 
clear resin - a paperweight on a desk. 


Behind the desk, Sam sits staring out a window. A nar- 
row lawn rolls down to a cement canal where a torrent of 
brown run-off water streams rapidly past dingy buildings. 
A slow drizzle of rain falls from heavy clouds as the light 
withdraws from the sky, leaving it cold and empty - as it 
happens in Melbourne around five in the afternoon. 


He speaks softly, with precision. 


SAM | want you to tell me again. 
A WOMAN'S VOICE replies. 


WOMAN /0.5.) In this dream, I'm being led by my 
mother up these steps that climb up the side of a cliff and 
when I reach the top I see she’s dressed as... St. Nicholas. 


sam turns toward the voice. 


A PLUMP WOMAN in ber 40s reclines on a large brown 


couch. On her lap she holds a box of tissues as she rubs her 


stockinged feet together. 


SAM Your mother is father... Father Christmas. 


WOMAN She's angry with me. She walks ahead of me and 
| follow her into my old school playground. In the far corner 
there’s a church. 


SAM A church. 


WOMAN Jes, «ind the door is open. She enters it and I try 
to follow her in but it looks too small. 


SAM The door? 
WOMAN Jes. well no... the whole church. It's small and 


the door is open and it’s pitch-black inside . . . It looks more 
like a tomb. 


SAM (Good. 


WOMAN It's a tomb. Outside there’s an angel, a very clean 
angel—a statue. It’s made of alabaster. It scares me. Then | 
wake up and I have the feeling I'm going to die. 


SAM You have the thought. 


WOMAN It's overpowering. And | hear this loud sound in 
my ears, a fluttering sound. 


SAM That's your pulse, blood pressure. 
WOMAN | fee! like fm dying. 


sam registers the womans fear but maintains a profes- 
sional tone. 


SAM If you have the dream again, try and approach the 
tomb. 


INT. SAM’S HOUSE - NIGHT 
A heavy door at the end of a darkened hallway creaks - 
the sound of keys jangling. 


Sam enters, takes off his trench coat and hangs up his um- 
brella. He is welcomed by silence, broken only by a ticking 
clock. He continues down the passage in darkness. 


Entering a large room, he slumps into a Chesterfield 
lounge, not bothering to turn on the light. We hear a 
grandfather clock uncoil, click and chime nine. Sam 
slowly gets up and switches on the radio, tuning the dial 
to some talk program. An announcer speaks in a lugubri- 
ous BBC accent - 


ANNOUNCER Welcome to “The Next Voice You Hear.” 
She was born in Carlton, Victoria in 1923. 


Ihe voice continues. 





Sam unfolds a newspaper and moves to a table set in an 
adjoining room, where he turns on a small lamp and 
begins to read. 


The phone rings. 

He picks it up. 

A softly spoken voice answers— 

WOMAN (1-0) Samuel. 

SAM Katherin? 

KATHERIN 1:0.) | dropped around the house today and 


picked up a few things. 

SAM (4 /ifile shocked) Oh. . . fine. 
KATHERIN /1°(0.) | knew you'd be out. 
SAM Yes. That's fine. 


KATHERIN 1:0.) | just rang to tell you so you wouldn't 
think you were robbed or something. 


SAM Thanks. 

heres an awkward pause. 

KATHERIN /1/0.) You've moved the couch back. 
SAM \es, it suits more. 

KATHERIN (1.0) Just got in? 

SAM As always. Is anything wrong? 


KATHERIN /1.0.) No. God. Samuel. it’s been twelve 
months. Does it feel that long to vou? 


Theres another painful pause. 

KATHERIN (1-0)... Do you care? 

SAM If | did it wouldn't change anything. 

KATHERIN /1/0.) It's all right, Samuel. I'm not asking 


you to change anything, | was just asking how vou felt. 
SAM | know. I'm sorry. 


KATHERIN 1:0.) Samuel .. . take care of yourself. Good 
night. 


SAM Good night, Katherin. 
He hangs up and stares at the phone. Leaning back in his 


chair, he peers into his bedroom at his empty double bed 


INT. SAM’S OFFICE, RECEPTION - DAY 
A SMALL WOMAN in her 20s emerges trom Sam's 
office. 


WOMAN (Goodbye, Dr. Franks. 


Echoing his father’s manner— 


SAM Goodbye. 


He follows her out the door and approaches MARGARET. 
his secrelary—a neat woman with grey hair. 


SAM Margaret, I’m going over to the hospital. 
MARGARET Jour next appointment’s at two. 

SAM As always. 

INT. HOSPITAL WARD - DAY 

Sam walks down the aisle of a small, shiny white hospital 


ward, tiling past bedridden men, mostly elderly. Some 
wheeze and cough, others sit staring blankly into space. 


He comes to the end of a bed which reads on its health 
chart “Dr. Franks.” Sam draws up a chair next to the bed 
where his father, Dr. Franks, lies, looking much older 
his tace ashen, eyes dull. 


Alter some time he recognises his son. 


DR. FRANKS Samuel’ 
SAM Yes, Dad. 


He smiles weakly at Sam. 


A NURSE approaches with some medication. 


Sam distracts himself with a card on the bedside cabinet. 


DR. FRANKS There's a hymn. 

NURSE What's that, love? 

DR. FRANKS Samuel? 

SAM I inin? 

DR. FRANKS There's a hymn I'm trying to think of. 

Ihe nurse moves on. 

DR. FRANKS Won't leave me alone. 

SAM Who won't? 

DR. FRANKS | cian see the numbers slotted up on the 


board, the one I’m trying to think of —287, hymn number 
287. | can’t remember. 


Dr. Franks begins to weep. 


Sam fumbles, perplexed by his father’s distress. 


SAM Whiat's wrong, Dad? 


A WOMAN'S VOICE comes in— 


WOMAN | have no consequence. 


INT. SAM'S OFFICE — DAY 
A WOMAN - another patient - sits on the couch, hold- 
ing her knees up to her chest. 207 
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SAM You feel you have no effect? 

WOMAN People don’t care. 

SAM About you? 

WOMAN Whiat do you feel about me? 

SAM That's inappropriate. 

WOMAN Well, what do you think of me? 

SAM It’s not in our contract to talk about me. 
WOMAN | asked about me. 

SAM You asked about my thoughts on you. 
WOMAN but what do | mean to you? Do you care? 
SAM If | let myself be affected, | wouldn't be of help to you. 
WOMAN Why are you justifying yourself? 

SAM This isn’t helping you. 

She fixes Sam a sharp look. 


WOMAN According to our contract I can leave whenever | 
want. 


SAM If you choose. 

WOMAN And if | did leave? 

SAM That would be your decision. 
WOMAN And how would you feel about it? 
SAM What would you feel? 

WOMAN Wouldn't you feel let down? 
SAM | only hope to help you. 

WOMAN Whi? 

Sam looks at her, unwilling to answer. 

INT. SAM'S HOUSE - NIGHT 

Soft Muzak plays on the radio as Sam works on an ana- 


gram puzzle at the back of the newspaper. His attention 
is caught by a small news item on the opposite page. 


The heading reads “Watery Grave Discovered-’ 
Sam's eyes scan across the article - 


“.. remains of a body found in the river caves near 
Genoa..." 


“... the remains nearly twenty years old...” 
“could be one of many drownings in the area. . .” 


Underneath the article - a picture of a teenage boy ina 
swimming costume - the caption reads “Peter Gambit, 
cave diver - A grim surprise.’ 


Sam closes the tabloid and places it at the bottom of a 
pile of “yesterday's” papers. 


INT. LECTURE THEATRE - DAY 

A large black magpie perches on the sandstone sill, look- 
ing in through the lecture theatre's leadlight windows. It 
bobs its head as if listening to Sam addressing his stu- 
dents. 


Reading from a quote chalked on the blackboard - 


SAM “Do not allow the turbid volume of superstition to 
drown the delicate stream of reason.” —Sir Edwin Gosse. 
We invent superstitions to distract us from ourselves. They 
keep us ignorant by insisting on the existence of the unknow- 
able. It’s our duty to protect our science from poor reasoning, 
It's no coincidence that obsessive neurotics have a predilec- 
tion for subjects such as magic and the occult. 


A student raises his hand. 


STUDENT Are you saying that if | believe in the occult that 
I'm neurotic. 


Some students snicker: 


SAM Well, it won't help your grades. 


The class laughs. 


INT. HOSPITAL — NIGHT 
A hand hovers over a white chess piece, then moves it 
appropriately. 


Sam sits by his father’s bed. 


Dr. Franks rests, propped up on his piliows, staring at the 
chess game passively. 


Turning the board around, Sam concentrates, moves a 
black piece, then turns the board back again. His father's 
laboured breathing fades and stops. Eventually, Sam 
notices and looks up to see Dr. Franks staring lifelessly at 
him. 


Slowly, he draws closer to the bed with a strange fasci- 
nation. 


Sam sees his own reflection in his father’s dead eyes. 


Visibly shaken, he wipes his hand over the eyes, closing 
them. 


INT. A VAULT - DAY 

A row of metal doors shine cold and dull, their size inde- 
terminable until a hand opens one and pulls out a small 
silver deposit box. 


A ROUND MAN, looking very lawyerly, promptly 
removes the box's paper contents, snaps tne door shut 
and leaves the vault. 


INT. LAWYER'S OFFICE - DAY 
Dusty light seeps through old Venetian blinds into an 
antique-looking office. The same round lawyer places 
rolls of legal documents on his mahogany desk and 
begins thumbing through them. 


Sam sits in a rich leather chair opposite. 


LAWYER Obviously you're sole beneficiary and executor. 
SAM \es. 

LAWYER There «ire considerable assets. 

SAM \inin. 

LAWYER And you'll be taking care of the funeral? 
SAM \es, I've started making the arrangements. 
LAWYER |i)... 

The lawyer flicks through some papers. 

LAWYER |... Genoa. 

SAM Pardon? 

The lawyer points to a document. 


LAWYER He has stipulated that he wants to be buried in 
Genoa. 


Sam sits back. stunned. 


LAWYER He has property there, doesn’t he? And he’s bought 
a plot. 


SAM A plot. When? 


LAWYER Before he moved to Melbourne. When he found 
out about his condition, | imagine. You've made other 
drrangements? 


SAM Well, it’s just unexpected, is all. | hadn't planned to . .. 


LAWYER It's a very personal thing, wouldn't you say . . . 
one’s last wish? 


INT. SAM'S HOUSE - NIGHT 
A hand plucks out a newspaper from the very bottom of 
the pile of discarded news. 


Sam looks at the “Watery Grave” article again, then 
throws it in the bin. 


EXT. MELBOURNE TRAIN STATION - DAY 
Rain falls hard on a green iron awning hanging over Mel- 
bourne Central's crowded train platform. 


Carrying a modest suitcase, Sam weaves his way through 
a bustle of bodies dressed in greatcoats and dark winter 
clothes. The rain’s din washes out the announcements 
blurted over the P.A. system. The same old “Country 
Trains” sign hangs overhead. 


Standing in stark contrast to all this is a shiny new silver 
train engine. Coupled behind it are the same dirty brown 
passenger carriages from years before. 


He boards. 


INT. TRAIN - DAY 

Sam reads a thick book, ignoring the other passengers in 
his carriage. He stops tor a moment, marking a page with 
one of his business cards and stares out at the passing 
countryside. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

LATER: 

Sam's head nods and bounces lightly against the passen- 
ger window - eyes closed, sleeping. 


Slowly, his book slips from his hand and falls on the 
floor, making a dull thud. 


He stirs and opens his eyes to see A YOUNG WOMAN 
sitting opposite him. The rest of the carriage is completely 
deserted. She smiles. 


Slightly flustered, he straightens himself in his seat. 


The woman reaches down, picks up the book and hands 
it to him. 


WOMAN Jou ve Jost your place. 
Sam looks at her quizzically. 


SAM | in sorry? 


She holds up his business card and slips it into the pages of 


the book. 

SAM Oh), thank you. 

She keeps staring at him. 

He looks out the window, averting her gaze. 
WOMAN What does °S” stand for? 
SAM Pardon? 

She points to the card. 

WOMAN Dr S. Franks. 

Sam eves her cautiously. 

SAM Samuel. 

WOMAN !in Ruby. 


She smiles again. 


He nods politely: 
SAM Excuse me. 


sam stands and walks toward the back of the carriage. 
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INT. TRAIN TOILET - DAY 

As the train slows to a stop, Sam looks through the 
opaque glass of the slatted windows, making out the 
blurry image of a train platiorm. 


INT. PASSENGER CARRIAGE - DAY 

Returning to his seat, Sam notices that the woman has 
left. As the train pulls away, he casually looks out onto 
the platform, failing to see her. 


EXT. GENOA STATION ~ DAY 

Sam squints at the crisp autumn sunlight and steps onto 
the familiar little platform. He leans his head forward and 
peers into the station master's cottage. 

The train drags forward a few carriages and comes to 
another halt. 

At the other end of the plattorm, TWO TRAIN HANDS 
open the heavy metal doors to a rusty cargo car. Sam 
watches them unload a plain, wood coffin off the train. 
They see Sam and nod politely. 

From the station master's cottage Russ appears, thin as 
ever, the perennial cigarette still hanging from his lips - 
his hair completely grey now. 


RUSS Young Samuel. 

sam gives a small smile. 

Russ nolices the train hands helping another MAN load the 
coffin into a hearse parked nearby. 

RUSS |'m sorry about ya Dad. 

They regard each other for a moment. 

RUSS Well, no use standin’ around here. I'll give you a lift 
in, hey? 

SAM Thank you. 


EXT. MAIN STREET, GENOA - DAY 

The hearse drives slowly down the main street of Genoa. 
Besides a few new billboards, shopfronts and the occa- 
sional “modern” -looking car, the town has remained the 
same - simple and pretty. Russ’s red pickup follows 
behind the hearse. 


Passing the pub, a few locals casually lift their heads to 
see this strange procession go by. 


INT. RUSS'S TRUCK - DAY 
Sam sits in the front seat, looking a little uncertain — his 
suitcase jammed in between him and Russ. 


As he drives, the old station master chats away - 


RUSS Well, you've certainly turned out. A head shrinker, 
hey? 


sam watches the hearse turn down a street and out of sight. 


RUSS Yeah, well, you wouldn't find much left rattl’n 
around in my lunch box. 


He taps his head with his finger. Glancing across at Sam. 
he sees a gloomy character. 


RUSS You stay'n long? 
SAM No, just for the service. 
RUSS Give us a vell when ya leav'n, ll come pick you up. 


SAM It's all right, really. (Il be driving my father's car back 
home. Thanks anyway. 


Russ gives him a warm smile. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ HOUSE - DAY 

Sam enters the deserted house. The screen door creaks 
shut behind him. He stands, quiescent. Placing his suit- 
case gently on the floor, he is careful not to disturb the 
house's stillness. He peers into the old waiting room - 
now an empty parlour. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ DINING ROOM - DAY 
A curtain is drawn open and a spray of bright sunlight 
washes over the stale and lifeless DINING ROOM. 


Sam inspects the room, then slowly draws the curtain 
closed again. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ BEDROOM - DAY 
A suitcase flips open on a faded bedspread. 


Sam lifts a dark mourning suit from the case and hangs it 
on his father’s wardrobe door, flattening the crease 
across its center. 


LATER: 

Night has fallen. Sam lies on the double bed in the 
darkness, staring at his suit hanging lifelessly on the 
wardrobe door. He gets up and takes the suit down, 
laying it over a chair. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Sam fills an old kettle, places it on the stove and paces 
down the hallway. He hovers in front of the door to his 
old bedroom. 


INT. SAM'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
The room looks unchanged - pendants hang from the 
wall —- model planes still in mid-flight. 


Sam enters. 


Opening the closet, he removes an old shoe box and 
sits on the narrow bed, sorting through its contents - a 
comic, a tin badge, a box-brownie camera, a jumble of 


childhood photos. 


Sam flicks through the stack of memories - a sweet- 
faced girl looks up at him from one of the pictures - it is 
Silvy. He stares at it fixedly. 


INT. KITCHEN — DAY 
The kettle makes a sharp, snaring sound on the stove - 
all its water boiled away. 


INT. SAM’S BEDROOM - DAY 

Sam, still staring at the photo, snaps out of his trance to 
hear the kettle. He catches his reflection in the wardrobe 
mirror, checks himself and places the photo back 
amongst the pile. 


EXT. CEMETERY - DAY 

Against a sunbleached landscape of hardened earth and 
headstones, a small crowd dressed in black gather in 
mourning. Mrs. Pickford, Dr. Franks’ old patient, holds 
up a large piece of paper, shading the bald head of A 
PASTOR as he reads - 


PASTOR “Even though | walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me.” 


Distracting himself from the casket, Sam looks across at 
the other graves nearby and begins reading the headstones. 
The service continues. 


PASTOR “Thou preparest a table before me in the pres- 
ence of my enemies; thou anointest my head with oil, my 
cup runneth over.” 





Sam reads the names on an old twin headstone—“Mau- 


rice Lewis and Dorothy Lewis.” 
PASTOR “Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 


the days of my life; and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 


The pastor bends down and scoops up a fist of earth. 


Sam bends down and picks up a stone from the pebbled 
path. He turns it in his hand with quiet contemplation. 


The pastor throws the dirt on the casket. 


LATER: 

As the mourners drift off, Sam gravitates toward the 
grave of Maurie and Dot. Reverently, he places the stone 
on the grave’s corner. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ GARAGE — DAY 

The hood of an old Mercedes sits open as Sam tries the 
ignition of his father’s car. The engine turns over. Look- 
ing relieved, he backs the car onto the drive. 


EXT. DR. FRANKS’ DRIVE — TWILIGHT 
Throwing his suitcase in the front seat of the car, he 
drives off. 


EXT. SUSPENSION BRIDGE - TWILIGHT 

The old suspension bridge rattles and groans as the Mer- 
cedes glides over it and out of town. 

Tall, grey-green clouds pile high in the sky as large drops 
of rain begin to fall, spattering the river below. 


INT. CAR - NIGHT 
Car headlights make little impression on the heavy 
sheets of rain swamping a darkened country highway. 


Sam leans forward — his chin against the steering wheel 
- straining to see the lines on the road. His view appears 
and disappears behind each swipe of the windshield 
wipers. 


Up ahead, the road seems to suddenly disappear into 
darkness. 


The car slows to a halt. 


A burst riverbank totally floods the highway — making it 
impossible to cross. 


Exasperated, Sam takes a map from the glove compart- 
ment and briefly studies it before turning the car around 
and heading back up the highway. 


STILL ON THE HIGHWAY 
Tiny lights glimmer in a rectangular pattern, outlining the 
form of a large railway bridge. 


Approaching - Sam catches sight of something between 
the streaks of rain - a pale figure, standing on the 
bridge's ledge. His headlights flash across the form - a 
WOMAN stares directly at him. 


Slowing down, he coasts past her, transfixed by her 
unbroken gaze. 


The car comes to a stop. 
Sam finds her in his rearview mirror - 


The woman still stares back, standing statue-like, 
unbothered by the rain. 


He switches off the engine — his finger toys with the car 
door lock - all the time keeping his eyes on the mirror. 


Suddenly, a thunderous noise shakes the car - 
Sam jerks in his seat - 
A train roars over the bridge, blasting its horn. 


He flashes a look back in the mirror to find the woman gone. 
Swinging around, he checks through the back window - 
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The bridge is deserted. 
He hesitates, then jumps out of the car. 
EXT. RAILWAY BRIDGE - NIGHT 


Running through the rain, Sam zigzags across the bridge, 
looking over its side. 


He scampers down the slippery embankment to the 
river's edge and scans its tattered surface. There is no 
sign of the woman. 


Then, right at his feet, a pale hand rises trom the pitch- 
black waters - drifting past. 


He grabs it. 


In one large movement he pulls the woman bodily out ot 
the river onto the bank. Slipping through the mud, Sam 
drags her to safer ground. 


Eyes wide - thrown into action - he pumps her stomach 
with sharp jabs. 

SAM Breathe. 

There is a desperation in bis voice. 

SAM breathe! 


A stream of water flows from her mouth. She coughs and 


splutters to life. Her eves flutter and roll. Then, drawing a deep 
breath, she sobs uncontrollably—shivering and quaking. 


INT. CAR - NIGHT 

Placing the woman on the car's backseat, Sam wraps her 
in a thick picnic blanket. He wipes the hair trom across 
her face to reveal the woman from the train - Ruby. 


He looks at her, astonished. 


She draws in an unsteady breath as the trail rigging of 
her ribs expands in spasms. As she opens her eyes, her 
face flickers alive, revealing an angelic beauty. 


SAM You'll be all right. 


Her lips move. forming soundless words. Closing her eves. 
she falls unconscious. 


EXT. BRIDGE - NIGHT 

Sam leans out from the car and peers down the highway 
stretching deep into the rainy darkness. There is no sign 
of light or townships. 


He glances down at Ruby and climbs back in the car. 
The Mercedes heads back toward Genoa. 
EXT. DR. FRANKS’ HOUSE - NIGHT 


Headlights flash through the rain, across the tront veran- 
dah of the Franks’ house. 


Bearing Ruby in his arms, Sam climbs the front steps. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ HALLWAY - NIGHT 
The front door swings open. Sam enters with a gust of 
rain and carries Ruby into his father’s bedroom. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Placing Ruby on the bed, Sam quickly takes off her wet 
clothes in the darkness and slips her between the 
sheets. She shivers and stirs. 

Taking his hand - eyes still closed - she pulls Sam 
toward her in an effort to keep warm. Sam gingerly lies 
on the very edge of the bed next to her. 


Wide-eyed, he watches her sleep. 
INT. DR. FRANKS’ BEDROOM ~- MORNING 
A bulbous drop of water quivers and shakes from the 


ceiling, falling onto Ruby's forehead. She frowns like a 
child disturbed in its sleep. 


Sam wipes the drop from her brow and slides himself otf 
the bed into a nearby chair. 


He studies her intently. 
Breathing more calmly now, she lies in a deep slumber. 


She turns in her sleep, exposing the underside of her 
arm. Sam traces his eyes over her near-translucent skin. 


Outside, the rain eases. A peace talls over the house. 


Carefully, he picks a small leaf from her long, tangled 
hair. 


Rising trom the chair, Sam exits the room. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ BEDROOM - DAY 

Holding a cup of tea, Sam peers through the open door 
lo see the bed is empty. Edging closer, he sees Ruby, sit- 
ting perched on the edge of the bed, her back to him. 
Her dress has been pulled on, its back still unzipped. 


Sam watches her. 


She flicks through a thick book and places it back on the 
bedside table. Holding onto the chair, she tries to stand, 
but falls back onto the mattress. 


Sam enters. 


SAM Are you all right? 


She spins around. 


SAM I'in sorry, | didn’t mean to startle you. 


She looks at him warily. 


RUBY (Can | help you? 








She tries lo stand again. 
SAM | think vou should lay back down. 
As he approaches, she slides back onto the bed. 


Placing the tea on the thick book, he draws the chair closer 
and sits, 


Gently, he takes her wrist. She still eves him suspiciously. 
SAM \lake a fist. 

RUBY Are you the doctor? 

sam looks at her quizzically. 

SAM Jes... sort of. 

She makes a fist for him. 

SAM Wiggle your toes. 

She does so. 

RUBY Is this a hospital? 

SAM \o. 


He runs his finger down the bottom of her foot—it gives a 
slight twitch. 


He places his hands bebind her neck and turns her head 


from side to side. He examines her with more than a clini- 


cal eve, inspecting her profile. her cheekbones, her chin. 
RUBY Where are my shoes? 

SAM Look up. 

RUBY | couldn't find them. 

SAM Just relax. Look down. What do you feel? 

RUBY Nothing. 

He sits back and smiles. 


SAM You're fine. You just got up too quickly. You're still a 
little unsteady on your feet. 


RUBY How long have | been here? 

SAM Just the night. 

Sruck by a thought— 

RUBY Something happened. Something bad. 
SAM You had an accident. 

RUBY |)id someone die? 

This raises Sams concern. 

SAM No, nothing like that. 

She looks at him deeply. 

RUBY | know you. 


Disturbed by her gaze 


SAM We met on the train. 





She looks uncertain. 


SAM Do you remember the train? . .. Do you remember the 
bridge? What do vou recall? 


RUBY | remember thinking how beautiful the water was. 
SAM So vou remember the water? 
RUBY Yes. Why am I here? 


SAM | brought vou here. | passed you on the bridge. You 
were by vourself. | helped you out of the water. You . . . fell. 


He looks for some sort of reaction from her, but doesnt get 
One. 


SAM You should just rest. You're concussed. It’s not unusu- 
al after an accident. You should trv and drink some of this. 


He indicates the tea. 
RUBY | in not thirsty. 


SAM Well, | suppose you've drank enough water for one 
day. 


RUBY |s it morning? 

SAM You've slept all day, I'm afraid. 

Sam rises and opens the curtains. 

The afternoon light filters into the room. 

RUBY What does “S” stand for? 

He spins around. 

SAM \\ hiat? 

She holds up the business card. 

RUBY Dr. S. Franks. 

SAM We've had this conversation. On the train. 


RUBY Oh. When | woke up, the book looked familiar. | saw 
that and thought that maybe I was Dr. Franks. 


SAM You don't know your name? You told me on the train. 
You said it was Ruby . . . Is that vour name? 


Her eyes dart. 

SAM Is that it? 

RUBY \\ hat’ 

SAM Is that your name? 

RUBY kuby’ 

She shudders. 
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RUBY |'m cold all of a sudden. 

SAM Perhaps you should get back under the covers. 
RUBY \es, | should get back under. 

She climbs back into bed. 

SAM Just relax now. Things will return. 

She starts falling asleep. 


SAM If this continues, | can try something, or I can give 
you an injection. 


RUBY (S/ecpily) An injection? 

SAM Sodium Amytal, it jogs the memory. 

RUBY | hate needles. 

SAM There, you remember something about yourself. 

She smiles, half-asleep. 

RUBY (Dreamily) You're very kind. 

She falls unconscious. 

EXT. VERANDAH - DAY 

Sam lays in a large wooden deck chair. He peers through 


the glass doors into the bedroom where Ruby sleeps. 
Steadily he watches her. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EVENING 
Sam has tallen asleep in the deck chair. 


Trees rustle as the evening breeze ushers in the cool 
night air. 


With a jolt, he wakes trom his sleep to see Ruby sitting in 
a deck chair opposite sorting through a box of Scrabble 
pieces on a small wooden bed tray. She turns and sees Sam. 
RUBY | woke you? 

SAM No. That's all right. 

RUBY You were mumbling in your sleep. Were you dream- 
ing? 

SAM No, | don’t dream. 


RUBY | couldn't sleep anymore, then it got dark. Night 
changes things... makes things unfamiliar. 


She points to the Scrabble game. 

RUBY | found this, | hope you don’t mind. 

She has made a list of words out of the Scrabble letters. 
SAM Is it helping? 


RUBY Not really. | know I know things, I just can't remem- 
ber them. 


She mixes up the sorted letters and words into a jumble. 


RUBY It’s best when I don’t think about it. That's stupid— 
trving to forget that | can’t remember anything. 


She gives a sad smile. 

SAM | think you need some help. 

RUBY |‘ sorry I've troubled you. 

SAM Well, | couldn't very well just leave you, could 1? 
RUBY You live here by yourself? 

She makes the word “ruby” with the Scrabble letters. 


SAM No. no one lives here. | mean, | live alone somewhere 
else. 


As they talk, Ruby makes the word “me” with the letters 


and slides it next to the word “ruby’—“ruby me.” She 
contemplates this psychological equation. 


RUBY It’s like I’m in that dream where you can't wake 
yourself. Do you know what | mean? 


Looking up into the night sky, she rises and walks, bare- 


foot, toward the street. 


SAM What are you doing? 

RUBY | need to walk. 

Sam stands, perplexed, and follows after her. 

EXT. COUNTRY ROAD, GENOA - NIGHT 

Under the clearing skies, Sam and Ruby walk along the 
middle of an old bitumen road. 

RUBY How do people forget things? 

SAM Sometimes it’s purely physical, a bump on the head. 
RUBY And other times? 

SAM Some things are too unpleasant to remember. 
RUBY | sve. 

SAM | in sorry. 


RUBY No. At least | don't know what to regret... do vou 
have regrets? 


SAM Enough. 
RUBY What do you do about them? 
The question hits Sam like a slap. 


SAM | don’t know if there’s anything you can do about 
them. That's why they're regrets. 


RUBY What if you could? 
SAM That would be wishing. 





She walks ahead of him and stands under the dim light of 


an old street lamp. He saunters toward her and notices that 
she is staring into the darkness with a fixed fascination. 


She points. 


From the shadows across the street, the darkened window 
of an old house reflects a ghostly. distorted image of two 
figures—Sam and Ruby—they could be any age. 


She turns back to Sam and frowns, searching his face 
deeply as if seeing inside him. 


He breaks away from her gaze and shuffles back to the 
centre of the road. 


They continue walking. 
RUBY How can | be helped? 


SAM Ilypnosis. They call it narcotherapy these days, but it’s 
hypnosis. | put you to sleep and ask you some questions. 
When you wake up, you probably won't remember what 
vou've said but I'll have a good idea how to help you. It’s a 
short cut, but it may do the trick. 


RUBY What other tricks do you play on your patients? 
SAM Tricks? 

RUBY Games, then. 

SAM Word games. Word— 

RUBY Associations? 

SAM Exactly. 

RUBY Precisely. 

SAM (Laughs) | didn’t realise we started. 

RUBY | n fast. 

SAM (Quick. 

RUBY Dead. 

sams face drops—turns serious. 

Her manner becomes slightly agitated. 

RUBY | thought you weren't supposed to think about it. 


She picks up some stones from the side of the road and 
LOSSeS ONE. 


then. 





Sam mentally gathers himself 
SAM Life. 

RUBY Love. 

SAM Hleart. 

RUBY beat. 

SAM Drum. 


RUBY Stick. 
SAM bit. 
RUBY /3:1/!. 
SAM (ry. 
RUBY \\eep. 


Iheir pace quickens to the tempo of the game. 


SAM Blink. 
RUBY \\ink. 
SAM Nod. 
RUBY Sleep. 
SAM Doze. 
RUBY Dream. 


A pause. 


Sams eves dart. 


SAM Blank. 
RUBY Cheque. 
SAM Cross. 
RUBY Church. 
SAM God. 
RUBY \\:n. 
SAM Adam. 
RUBY Live. 
SAM \ighit. 
RUBY \loon. 
SAM Stir. 
RUBY \Vishi. 


Sam falters again. 


Ruby losses another stone. 
SAM Bone. 

RUBY |r. 

SAM Dust. 

RUBY Dirt. 

SAM Death. 


She throws another stone. 


RUBY \\ishi. 
SAM \\ell. 
RUBY \\ ish. 
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SAM Wiler. 

RUBY Splash. 

SAM Colour. 

RUBY Red. 

SAM blue. 

RUBY Green. 

Then, despite himself. he blurts out— 

SAM Sleeves. 

Ruby pauses. 

Sam looks at her for some kind of confirmation. 
RUBY Cull. 

His eves drop to the ground, embarrassed by his fantasy. 
SAM Stop. 

RUBY Start. 

SAM No, stop. That’s enough. 

He turns away from ber. 

RUBY What are you thinking? 

SAM Something foolish. 


RUBY You don't seem the sort of person who entertains 
foolish thoughts. 


SAM Well, | try not to. 

RUBY | didn’t say that was a good thing. So, how did | go? 
SAM I'm sorry. It’s just an exercise... a game. 

Ruby flings one more rock down the road. It bounces 
and skims, making a “lic lic” sound along the bitu- 
men—one, two, three, four... and off the side into the 
darkness. There is an eerie silence... then a distant 
splash, into the river 





The sound stirs a memory in both of them. 


Up ahead. the girders of the old suspension bridge rise 


from the road, caught by the moonlight. 


She draws toward it. 
sam follows. 
EXT. BRIDGE - NIGHT 


Ruby leans over the bridge's ledge, staring down at the 
shimmering water below. 


Sam watches her carefully. 


RUBY |s there a word for that? 
SAM What? 


RUBY The moon’s reflection on the water. 

SAM | don't think so. 

RUBY Something so beautiful should have a name. 
Looking directly at Ruby, be answers— 

SAM \es. 

RUBY It's like the moon's shadow, isn’t it? 

SAM It’s light, though, not shadow. 


Looking into the sky, Ruby sees a moth flutter vainly 
foward the powerful moonlight. 


RUBY Moths only live a few hours, don't they? That's proba- 
bly why they flap about so much. If you were a moth, what 
would you do? 


SAM Pinic. 
She laughs. 


RUBY You're a practical man. What did you mean when 
vou said you don't dream? 


SAM Just that. It’s common for therapists not to dream. The 
unconscious doesn’t like being found out. 


RUBY But vou dreamed when you were younger. 
SAM Jes. 

RUBY What sort of a kid were you? 

SAM | wouldn't want to bore you. 


RUBY Well, make something up. | won't know any different, 
will 1? 


SAM | don't know. When people try to make things up, it 
ends up being the truth. They can’t help themselves. 


She focuses on the water again. 
RUBY \\odash. 
SAM \\ hat’ 


RUBY Shadow backwards . . . “wodash" shadowwwodash- 
shadowwwodash. See, we've just given it a name 


They smile at each other. 
Giving in to fancy, Sam points to the moons reflection. 


SAM You know, if you stare at it long enough, you'll see a 
woman dancing... spinning. 


Ruby peers deep into the water, as if attempting to see 
beyond ils surface. 


sam still watches her closely. 


Producing a rock between ber fingers, she balances it on 
the palm of her outstretched hand and lets it fall. 
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They both watch the rock shrink and disappear into the 
river with a deep watery pitch. 


Ruby's expression changes to one of consternation. 
Noticing this— 

SAM Perhaps we should turn back. 

She remains still, staring. Then 
RUBY 10 you hear that? 
SAM WW hiat’ 

RUBY Listen. 


lague strains of music emanate from somewhere up the 
river. 


RUBY [1's 2 waltz. 


She hums to the tune with a haunting intensity. Her eves 
dart from side to side. 


SAM We should turn back. 
RUBY (ver there. 


She continues crossing the bridge. pacing quickly toward 
the musics source. 





EXT. COUNTRY ROAD - NIGHT 
A yellow flood-level pole reflects dimly against the blue 
and grey moonlit bush. 


A creek courses across a small stretch of sunken road - 
collapsed by the rains. 


Ruby stands on the water's edge. 


The distant music now a little clearer - a violin and 
accordion play. 


Way up the other end of the road, the litthke community 
dancehall is lit and alive with people and music. 


Without a flinch of hesitation, Ruby wades clear through 
the shallow water to the other side. She turns back at 
Sam, stranded on his shore. 

RUBY Tike your shoes off. 

SAM \\ hat’ 

RUBY Take off your shoes. 

He motions helplessly. 

RUBY Let's vo. “Let us go then you and [.. .” 

Sam looks stunned. 

RUBY What's that from? Is that from something? 

SAM 17'S. Eliot. It's a poem. It’s very well-known. 





She continues reciting in.an even voice 


RUBY “Let us go then you and I when the evening is spread 
out against the sky like...” 


SAM “Like a patient...” 
RUBY “Like a patient etherised upon a table.” 
SAM Perhaps vou should come back. 


RUBY “There'll be time . . . there'll be time to wonder ‘Do | 
dare? and...” 

SAM “And ‘Do | dare.” 

They stare at each other across the water. 

Jurning suddenly, she continues up the road. 

Sam strugeles and yanks off his shoes, not quite believing 
his own actions. Cautiously be wades across—wwith every 
step losing composure. 

Reaching the other side, he hurries to catch up. 


The moon breaks free from behind the clouds, casting a 
silver light upon them. They walk along in silence toward 
the hall. 


EXT. COMMUNITY HALL - NIGHT 

Sam and Ruby head across the paddock toward the chat- 
ter and light of the hall. Once again, the music starts up 
with a swelling polka. 


As they approach the throng, Sam slows down and 
edges back out of the light. 


Ruby continues toward the crowd. Turning back - 


RUBY What's wrong? 
Sam shakes his head— nothing.” 


From the shadows. Sam watches her enter the hall. Moving 
around to a side window. he peers in. 


Ruby glides through the crowd of people, smiling— 
enchanted. Without seeming to disturb anyone. she stands 
in the middle of the dance floor, amongst the couples. The 
dancers spin and twirl about her—she glances excitedly 


from face lo face—overwhelmed. her eves fill with confu- 


sion—the music swells to a crescendo and ends with one 
enormous stomp. Spooked by the noise. she turns and 
quickly heads for an exit. The crowd cheers and jeers al 
the band. 


EXT. COMMUNITY HALL - NIGHT 
Catching a glimpse of Ruby fleeing from the hall, Sam 
runs after her across the paddock into the darkness. 


EXT. COUNTRY ROAD - NIGHT 
Ruby races down the middle of the road — Sam still giv- 
ing chase. 
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Up ahead, an obscure little path peels off the main road 
into the bushes. 


She disappears down it. 


EXT. BUSH TRACK - NIGHT 
Sam enters the track and peers into the darkness down 
its winding overgrown path. 


A short way down the track, Ruby stands perfectly still. 


Before her, a small tree glistens in the moonlight - unlike 
the other trees. 


Sam approaches. 


Drawing nearer — it appears to be covered in some shiny 
gossamer-like substance. 


Edging still closer - the tree’s nature remains elusive. 
She takes one more step toward it - 


Suddenly, the tree erupts into a shower of life - a swarm 
of Christmas beetles rises from it - hundreds of golden 
wings shimmer and swim about in a frenzy — buzzing and 
whirling. 

Amidst the panic, Ruby shrieks and runs from the 
swarm, further down the path. 


Sam swings his arms like a windmill, swishing the cloud 
of beetles away from his face, until they dissipate into 
the darkness. 


Ruby turns back to Sam. 
He is stunned - awed - 
The bushland falls silent. 


One last beetle flies from Ruby's hair. In a lightning 
action, she snatches it out of midair. She stares at her 
fist, then up to Sam. Unfolding her hand, she lets the 
insect take off into the night. She flashes Sam an indeci- 
pherable look - turns, and runs down the path. 


He dashes after her. 


They weave and dodge as the chase leads them further 
and further into the bush. 


Ruby's fleeting figure flashes through the trees, disap- 
pearing behind tall, grey trunks - her footsteps echoing 
through the dense scrub. She glances behind her, then 
cuts off the path into the bush - 


SAM Wail! 
He struggles to keep sight of her—struggles to keep up. 


In the distance, through a thicket of trees, Sam spies the 
dilapidated shack belonging to Mrs. Sacks—the deaf lady. 
Intuiting some unknown danger, he lengthens his strides. 


Excitement subsides as fear takes over in hin—bound- 
ing down the path—swatting branches—dodging fallen 
logs—his eves watering in the cold night air. He breaks 





Jrom the track making his own path for the house. 


EXT. MRS. SACKS’ HOUSE - NIGHT 
Sam slides to a stop and peers from deep within the 
scrub at Mrs. Sacks’ house. 


Ruby stands at the broken gate, looking at the old place. 
Edging around the property, she gently touches the tops 
of the old picket fence. 


Keeping well-covered in the shadows, Sam follows her, 
careful not to be seen. 


She wanders down the side of the house, back onto the 
path. As if finding a trail of bread crumbs, her pace 
quickens, leading her to some destiny. 


Sam slips from tree to tree, his eyes fixed on her in total 
amazement. 


Up ahead, the large white sandstone rock looms like a 
tombstone. 


Ruby stops, then warily draws closer. 


His will failing him, Sam remains behind a large tree, 
watching. 


With each step, she grows more and more unsteady 
until, finally, she collapses to the ground right next to it. 


INT. THE FRANKS’ KITCHEN - NIGHT 
A hand reaches into a shallow kitchen drawer, filled with 
knickknacks, and removes a candlestick and matches. 


Closing the drawer, Sam paces quickly back up the hall- 
way, toward the bedroom. 


INT. DR. FRANKS’ BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Ruby lies silently in a large chair by the window. The 
windswept trees outside creak to and fro as lacy shad- 
ows creep over the darkened room. 


A match strikes, lighting a candle in Sam's hand. Placing 
it on the windowsill next to Ruby, he leans into her. He 
waves a vial of smelling salts under her nose. 


She wakes rudely. 
Without hesitation he starts in - 


SAM | want you to stare at the flame of the candle. Look at 
its brightest part. 





He speaks in a gentle, commanding tone—as one might 


speak to someone dangerous. 


She looks at the candle—it’s doubtful she can see any- 


thing else. 








SAM Concentrate on just that. 
Her eyes fix immediately on the flame’ centre. 


SAM Good. Soon I will ask you some things. But now just 
look into the candle. When I count “one” you will close your 
eves and continue to see the candle in your mind. When | 
count “two” you will open them and see the candle again. | 
will count “three” and you will close your eyes and feel your- 
self start to drift, drift and relax. 





Ruby studies the candle—still only half-consctous. Its soft 
light glows on her face. 


SAM You will continue opening and closing, drifting and 
relaxing, and so I will reach the count of “nine” and you 
won't be able to open your eyes. You will hear only my voice. 
Let us begin. 


Sam leans closer, teetering back and forth. 

heir shadows flicker on the wall as the candle’ flame 
waver. 

SAM One, close your eyes. 

She obeys. 


SAM See the candle. Two, open them, stare at the flame. 
Three, see the candle in your mind. Four, five, six, seven, drift 
and relax, eight, nine, ten. 


Her eyelids lower. 


SAM You hear only my voice. | will count to ten and you 
will feel like you're falling. As you fall, say whatever comes 
into your mind. Whatever you think. One, you're falling . . . 


He watches intently. 

SAM... two... three... 

RUBY Uhh... 

SAM... four... 

In a childlike manner she begins— 


RUBY The rain smells like tin and falls like big eggs, one, 
two, three, four... 


SAM... five... 
RUBY | know a child. | know you. 


Sam concentrales—continues— 


SAM |... six... 
RUBY It’s beautiful. 
SAM |... seven... 


RUBY (//er voice fading) Come with . . . 
SAM .. eight... nine... 
Her shoulders ease down. 


SAM .. . ten... what can you see? 


She speaks frankly — 

RUBY |’ drifting. 

SAM Tell me what you see. 

RUBY !'n cold. 

She shudders. 

SAM You're no longer cold. Tell me what you see. 
RUBY |’ beautiful. 

SAM You see yourself? 

RUBY Jes. 

SAM In a mirror? 

RUBY Like... a mirror. 

SAM What's your name? 

RUBY Like... Ophelia. 

SAM Your name is— 

RUBY —1|'m beautiful . . . like Ophelia. 
SAM What's your name? 

RUBY You know my name. 

SAM Tell me again. 

RUBY You haven't forgotten. 

SAM | want you to answer me simply. 
RUBY Fine. 

SAM How old are you now? 

RUBY | won't get any older. 

His tone becomes firmer— 

SAM Speak only the truth. 

RUBY | do. 

Sam pauses—tracking his thoughts. 
The candle burns fitfully. 

SAM Where are you? 

RUBY Moving fast . .. where are you? 
SAM I'm right here. 

RUBY Who's with me? 


Sam draws closer. 


SAM Who's with you? 
RUBY He's gone . . . left me. 
SAM Who? 

RUBY Gone now. 


SAM | want you to think of the bridge. What happened 
before the bridge? 219 
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Ihere is a pause. her eves dart beneath their lids, as if she 
is seeing something. 


RUBY | in wet. 

SAM What can you see? 

RUBY \ woman. 

SAM What woman? 

RUBY She'll jump. She'll jump. 


Another pause. 


SAM What happened? 
RUBY (Maller of factly) She did it. . . it’s cold. 
He cuts straight in 


SAM | want you to go back further, before that, before the 
bridge. 


Iheres a longer pause. Then, her voice lowers to a whisper: 
RUBY I's dark. 

SAM Where are you? 

RUBY in going. 

SAM \\ here? 

RUBY Fist. 

SAM \\ here? 

RUBY Along the bottom. I'm moving fast along the bottom. 
SAM Go back, before the bridge. 

RUBY | in. 

SAM \\ ho are you? 

RUBY You know! You 


She cuts herself off. then, in a sudden frenzy 


RUBY Don't do it. Don't do it! 


She holds her breath. 


Sam watches anxiously. 


SAM breathe. 


She speaks without drawing air back in. 


RUBY Don't breathe. 
SAM (/7r771/)') Breathe! 
RUBY (/77 «little voice) | can't help it. 


She gasps and takes in air. 


RUBY I've done it, I've taken it in. 
SAM \\ hit? 

RUBY Jhe water. 

SAM No, you're fine. 


RUBY In filling up with water. 

SAM No, you're fine. You're here, you're fine. 

She relaxes. 

RUBY | in fine. 

Pause. 

SAM Good. 

RUBY I'm fine. It feels good. Warm... and full of water. 
He double takes. 

SAM | want you to come back now. 

RUBY /Sereel)) | can't come back. 


A desperation creeps into bis voice— 


SAM You will start to come back. 
RUBY He's calling me. 

SAM \\ ho? 

RUBY IHlis voice. 

SAM | want vou to come back. 

RUBY He wants me, too. | hear his voice. 
SAM Listen only to my voice. 

RUBY His hand. 

SAM Whose hand? 

RUBY [1 let go. I'm moving fast. 

SAM | grabbed your hand. 

RUBY Let yo. 

SAM | grabbed you. Stop. | want you to stop. 
RUBY There... there | am. | see me. 


She points to the floor. 


RUBY Jhere you are. 

SAM \\ ho? 

RUBY You. It’s you. 

SAM | will count to five and you will return. 
RUBY You re scared. 

SAM One... 

RUBY Jou can't see me. 
SAM... Iwo... 

RUBY Gone. I've gone... 
Her breathing becomes faint. 
SAM... three, four... 


Ruby's breaths turn to low murmurs. Her lips move mutely, 


speaking unheard sentences. 


Sam watches for a moment, then leans closer. his ear almost 
fouching her lips. He hears, in the faintest whisper 


RUBY | loved you. 

He whispers back, anguished 
SAM. .. five. 

Sam opens bis eyes. 


She is still, silent. 








He gingerly touches her hair and she draws in a breath, 
opening her eves to meet bis. Neither can turn away: 


Then. like two lovers half-woken from sleep finding their 
bodies already engaged in an action, they are kissing 
and moving closer to the bed, holding each other: 


Candlelight flickers over the lovers. The dark wood bed 
contrasts with the soft whiteness of their bodies entangled 
in the sheets. consumed by one another: 


INT. BEDROOM - DAY 
Outshone by the morning light, the candle crackles and 
dies, extinguished by its own milky wax. 


Sam slides his eyes open and peers from under the tangle 
of sheets. Remembering the night before, he rolls over in 
bed to find he is alone. He sits up and looks about. 


The room is empty. 


Climbing out of bed, he pushes his finger into the soft 
wax of the candle. His eyes scan the room for other evi- 
dence. Finding none, he slips on his pants and shoes. 


EXT. VERANDAH - DAY 
On the verandah, Sam stares down at the Scrabble tiles, 
still strewn across the table. 


He drags some letters away from the cluster and starts 
forming the word “wodash.” He stops - thinks. Slowly, 
he pushes the letters back into the alphabet. 


His finger slides down toward the remaining words “ruby 
me” — it hovers over the name “ruby,” then, swaps the 
“r” and the “b" around - 


The tiles now read “bury me’ 


EXT. RIVERSIDE - DAY 
The river tide laps high against its rocky banks. 


A shoe treads cautiously on a smooth rock, testing its 
steadtastness. 


Sam makes his way along the river's edge. Raising his 
eyes from his feet momentarily, he looks ahead toward 
the old pier. He glimpses the figure of Ruby, lying on its 
very end. The bottom of her dress flags in the breeze. 


He approaches. 


EXT. PIER - DAY 
A shadow passes over the dozing face of Ruby. She 
looks up. 


Sam stands over her. 
She wears an old jacket over her dress. 


They stare at each other in a long silence. 


RUBY | went for a walk. | didn’t want to wake you. 
She touches the lapel of the coat she wears. 

RUBY | borrowed this. 

Sitting up. she dangles her legs over the side of the pier: 
RUBY [1's a beautiful sound the water makes. 


Sam watches her gently finger the knots in the wood. Slow- 
ly her hand edges toward the engraving, which still just 
bears the name “Silvy.” As she talks, her finger keeps 
returning to the scar where Sam's name once was. Her 
eves remain on the water: 


RUBY It's strange, how something can start here and end 
up somewhere at the bottom of an ocean, underneath all 
that... silence. 


She turns to Sam with a helpless expression. 

He returns a solemn look. 

SAM I've got something to show you. 

She tries to get up. 

RUBY The sun’s taken all my strength away. I'm quite tired. 
Sam lifts her to ber feet. Quite breathless, she pants— 
RUBY You... vou may have to help me. 

SAM It's not far 

He helps her back down the pier. 

EXT. BUSH TRACK ~ DAY 

The familiar large white rock rolls from its place - 


The dank hole comes to life with slaters and bugs, dis- 
turbed by the sunlight. Scurrying away, they reveal the 
braces and faded photo on top of the skeleton, now 
parched and brittle. 


They stare silently in a long moment of reverence. 

Sam takes the photo from the ditch. He concentrates on 

the picture, unable to look up. 

RUBY Js that you? 

SAM It is... was... there was a boy. 

She stares at him unblinkingly: 

He fixates on the photo. 221 





RUBY What happened? 
SAM There was a girl. 
Lightly brushing the photo— 


SAM Things were different, more beautiful when he was with 
her. She was quite beatific. Then something happened, some- 
thing in the boy fell away . . . something fell away in him. 


He looks up from the photo. 

RUBY (io on. 

SAM Last night | made a foolish wish. 
RUBY It's me, isn’t it? 

Her eyes search his face for the truth. 
He doesn't know how to respond. 

She scoops up some dirt in her hand. 


RUBY | don't think I can walk anymore . . . Please take me 
home. 


SAM Yes. 
RUBY My home. 


EXT. LEWIS'S STREET - DAY 
The Mercedes creeps to a stop in the front ot the Lewis's place. 


Obscuring the house, in its frame, looking like a weather- 
beaten carcass, the old boat still lies - never launched. 
What was once pretty paint work now cracks and peels. 


Carrying Ruby from the car, Sam walks through knee- 
high grass toward the boat. 


Not quite able to comprehend it, Ruby lightly touches the 
hull's hardened pale wood. She glances over to the house. 
It looks more like a shack with its sunken window trames 
and broken weatherboards. They head toward it. 


Pressing his foot firmly below the front door’s simple 
lock, Sam pushes - the door jars open. 


INT. LEWIS'S HOUSE - DAY 

The once-cluttered living room stands virtually bare, 
except for a few odd pieces of furniture. The mildewed 
carpet is turned up at one corner, where someone gave 
up trying to remove Il. 


Ruby, still gathered up in Sam's arms, looks about the 
place, stung by its dilapidation. 


They continue through the house to Silvy's room. 


Sam tries the bedroom door. It’s locked. With a tew hard 
shoves, it opens. They enter. 


INT. SILWWY'S BEDROOM - DAY 
Despite the dust and dirt, the room has been preserved, 
still decorated with teenage objects - a tlowery lamp 


shade, a faded James Dean poster, a boxy-looking 
record player. 


Sam lowers Ruby onto the sagging single bed. She gazes 
dreamily around the room. He watches her caretully. She 
is an odd figure in this little bed. 


RUBY See that top book on the shelf? 

SAM Yes. 

RUBY Could you bring it here? 

Sam retrieves the book. 

She presses it tight between both her hands, gives it back to 
him opened on a page. 

RUBY Read me the last verse. 


SAM (Reading) We have lingered in the chambers of the 
sea... 


He recognises the poem and turns to the beginning. 

The title reads “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. By T. 8. 
Eliot.” 

He closes the book and recites— 


SAM “We have lingered in the chambers of the sea/By sea- 
girls wreathed in seaweed red and brown/Till human voices 
wake us... and we drown.” 

There is a long silence. 

RUBY Say something. 


SAM After you died, and it was obvious you wouldn't come 
back . . . I didn’t know what to do. I didn't know how to be 
_. .$0 I just didn’t. | made a choice. A young man made a 
choice to never. . . react. Never be surprised. But | never 
meant to be this man. I'm afraid I don't know what to do. 
You'll have to tell me. 


He tenderly takes her hand. 

Finally, he raises his head to meet her gaze. 
Her eyes close for the final time. 

SAM Silvy? 

There is a peaceful silence in the room. 
Sams eyes remain fixed on her. 

INT. BARN - DAY 


A hand grabs a large scythe hanging from an old wood 
beam. 


Swinging the tool over his shoulder, Sam walks past an old 
trailer and out of the Lewis's barn into the bright daylight. 


EXT. THE LEWIS'S LAWN — DAY 
The scythe’s crescent-shaped blade glides through long 
grass, shearing a clear patch. 


Sam works the tool, swinging and cutting the tussocks of 
grass in the Lewis's front lawn. 


LATER: 
Sam has mown a large circle of grass all the way around 
the boat. 


In the distance, cicadas chime, airing their wings. 


Curiously, the cicada sounds grow louder, reaching a 
deafening roar. 


INT. THE LEWIS'S BARN - DAY 

The barn doors swing open with a bang, cutting across 
the sound of the cicadas. 

With strong sharp movements, Sam drags the trailer out 
into the yard. 


INT. SILVY'S BEDROOM - DAY 
Sam stands over the slender body of Ruby and lifts her 
into his arms. 


EXT. THE LEWIS'S FRONT LAWN - DAY 
Ruby's body, almost translucent in the bright sunlight, 
lies still on the boat's smooth wooden deck. 


An engine turns over and the deck begins to tremble 
and bump. 


Sam drives the Mercedes out of the yard, towing the 
boat off its ring of mowed lawn. 
From the road, the old vessel seems to float over the sea 


of long grass toward the front gate. 


EXT. BUSH ROAD - DAY 
Under dappled light, the Mercedes winds slowly through 
the bush, past the tall trunks of ghost gums. 


EXT. RIVER - DAY 
The river laps, full against its banks — high tide. 


The Mercedes reverses down a narrow, slate path, back- 
ing the boat into the water. 


Sam climbs out of the car and jumps on board the vessel. 


He kneels beside Ruby's body, then kisses her pale 
cheek. He gathers himself and climbs out of the boat. 


Leaning into its bow, the boat slides down the trailer, 
dips, then rises, bouncing firmly on the water. 


Sam wades a long way out into the river, guiding the 
craft to its birth. 


He steps on a large flat rock, sitting just above the water, 
and hauls the vessel further into the river's stream. 


It casts off, drifting aimlessly, like a toy. 


Crouching down on his haunches, Sam rests his chin on 
his knees - alone on his tiny island. He looks to shore, 
then back at the boat - 


Caught in a strong current, it slips quickly down the river. 


Rising to his feet, he undresses, drops his clothes ina 
careless pile and swims after the boat - toward the 
river's deeper colours. 

Sam's view is of the uneven water lapping and dropping 
away. The bobbing boat appears and disappears behind 
bright glints of sunlight flashing off the water like a 
powertul mirror. 


Pressing his head down into the water, he swims hard 
after the boat, his arms thrashing, 


Under the water everything appears slow, peacetul and 
green. The underside of Sam's body glides along the 
water's ceiling. 


At the surface, Sam tires, his strokes gradually slowing to 
a smooth, graceful glide. All this time, he has not raised 
his head for air. 


Underneath the water again, things seem even slower 
languid and dream-like. 


Then suddenly, Sam rolls like a porpoise in the water 
and sucks in a deep breath. He looks up at the sky and 
the overhanging gum trees high above, still and cool. 


The river is peacetul and alive. A bird’s song echoes 
through the bush. 


As if suddenly woken, Sam notices the beauty of his sur- 
roundings. Overcome with rapture, he circles in the 
water and drifts with the current further downstream. His 
movements slow and sensual, he closes his eyes, and 
floats. 

Like a large, quiet creature, the boat sidles up to Sam, 
nudging him awake. Grabbing onto its stern, he lifts him- 
self aboard. 

The boat creaks and groans - empty. There is no sign of 
Ruby's body. Sam looks down at the empty deck where 
she lay. He walks toward it, casting a pale shadow over 
the vacant spot. Then, lowering himself, he assumes her 
exact position and looks up into the sky again. He smiles 
for himself. 


The boat drifts down the river and around one last bend. 


THE END 


Till Human Voices Wake Us 


Copyright © 1996 Michael Petroni. All Rights Reserved 


[llustration © 1996 Agatha Sohn 
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Michael Petroni on Writing Till Human Voices Wake Us 


Michael Petroni was born in Sydney, Australia, and grew 
up in the suburb of Mascot. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Sydney with an honors degree in psychology 
in 1989. During his university years, Petroni wrote and 
performed in comedy cabaret shows that toured Australia. 
His cabaret experience led him into stand-up comedy, 
which eventually landed him a job writing and perform- 
ing for television at the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion. In his two years with the ABC network, he wrote 
and performed for three national television series. He 
came to the United States in 1994 to attend the graduate 
screenwriting program at the American Film Institute. In 
1995, he was the recipient of the AFI's Screenwriter’s 
Scholarship, and graduated in June 1996. 

Petroni wrote this screenplay — his first feature-length 
script — during his first year at AFI, where he studied with 
Jerome Gary and Frank Pierson. He recently sold a pitch 
to Caravan Pictures which he is currently writing. His 
new screenplay, he says, is “about faith, and it’s sort of 
magical.” 

The version of Till Human Voices Wake Us published 
here is Petroni’s first draft, which he wrote in five months. 
The original screenplay was 95 pages long. 


How did this script evolve? 


| had to write a screenplay for school. | wanted to set it in Aus- 
tralia, because I wanted to write about something that I knew 
about and something that I felt a lot for. | guess I really missed 
Australia at that point. 


What was the inspiration for the story? 


It all started when | was listening to a Tom Waits song called 
“Kentucky Avenue.” It’s a really sweet song that has a lot of 
sentiment, almost like a ballad. It's about a guy who's looking 
after his crippled brother. | just took it from there. The story 
really just developed itself. 


Did you consider telling it any other way? 


There were lots of different versions. In one, | didn’t have Sam 
coming back to the town at all. In another version, | had him 
meet the woman, Ruby, as a patient of his. But that seemed too 
conventional. 


Your descriptions of the Australian countryside, such as the 
scenes of Sam on the river, really contribute to the haunting 
mood of the screenplay. 


| knew that I wanted to write something that was evocative and 


had a lot of atmosphere to it. I've always loved films like 70 Kill 
a Mockingbird. | guess | was just trying my hardest to aspire 
towards something like that. 


How do you structure your screenplays? 


| think there are always one or two emotional points to really 
aim for. Once | know what the general structure is and what I’m 
aiming for, then I try and let the characters talk to me. 


The story is arguably shaped by the repetition of certain rituals; 


for instance, Sam’s two arrivals at the Genoa train station. 


History itself seems to embody repetitions of behavior, some- 
limes across generations. 


In the first act—Sam’'s childhood—there’s no sign of his 
mother, and no mention of his mother. | was hoping to sug- 
gest—without being melodramatic—that Sam's mother had 
died and his father hadn't dealt with it. The story is really about 
a guy who bears the weight of what his father didn’t face. The 
weight gets projected onto the son. And Sam carries it with him. 


You also invoke a number of symbols; many of them are intrin- 
sic lo the Australian landscape, such as the Christmas beetle. 


The beetle is a personal image to me because Christmas bee- 
tles are a big part of my memory of childhood. They have a 
strong symbolism in terms of life, but also death. According to 
Egyptian mythology, a beetle moved the sun across the sky. It's 
a potent image. 


Does this penchant for rituals and symbols come naturally 
lo you? 


| think in symbols a lot better than I do structurally. | really 
have to work at structure. I probably, maybe arrogantly, don’t 
consider it as important as the mood of the piece. 


How do you develop characters? Do you write their histories 
in prose form? 


| usually don't write any biography about my characters. I just 
pick them and then try to discover them as I’m writing them. 


Were any of the characters drawn from real life? 


The character of Maurie is this Scottish guy in Australia whom I 
knew. He had a fascination with the simplest things. He'd be 
able to go out and look at the stars and turn around and say, 
“Look at that, mate, isn’t that fan/astic,” and just really enjoy 
himself. He was a real salt-of-the-earth character. 


Maurie suffuses bis words with a sense of forgiveness, rather 
than blame. He’ very gentle toward Sam. 





The character I wanted to set up was someone who was totally 
nonjudgmental and accepted all things and believed in every- 
thing. And if you believe in everything then you don’t judge. 


Silvy’s death entails a significant loss not only for Sam, but 
also for the previously idyllic mood of the screenplay. Can you 
discuss this shift? 


I really like films that whilst you're watching them you have 
some sort of yearning or sentiment about the very film you're 
watching; like in 7900, where you start the film with the char- 
acters as children, and at the very end, you have such a yearning 
for those characters as they were. | wanted the reader to think, 
“I’m watching a different film; I want to go back to the film I 
was watching.” | wanted to set up a yearning for the place— 
and then return to it. 


Sam's final conversation with Maurie marks a pivotal 
moment in the story where he chooses not to grieve over the 
loss of bis first love. 


He makes a choice. There's a scene where Maurie’s fixing the 
boat, and Sam throws the rock and he just watches it. That’s his 
moment of choice where he can either work through it or reject 
what Maurie talks about—the pain of growing. And he rejects 
that. Basically from that point on he’s turned into his father. 

I wanted Sam's character as an adult to be very different from 
this boy who had a wonderful imagination. His speech when 
he’s young about the stars—that they're not really there, that 
we're looking at history—I guess I wanted to then set him up as 
a man who had rejected this. 


Your screenplay has a sort of gothic feel to it. 


It’s funny you say that. The piece I wrote after it was actually a 
gothic thriller. It’s now sitting in the bottom of my drawer. 


Which directors have influenced your work? I thought the 
scene where Sam discovers Ruby on the bridge might be an 
allusion to Hitchcock's Vertigo. 


I love Hitchcock. I remember at one point when I was writing 
this I just had an incredible yearning to see Vertigo. I’m positive 
that it influenced me. 


Any others? 


I love Ingmar Bergman’s films. His characters are always cloudy 
and complex. His films have a talky but lyrical quality. 


Would you like to direct Till Human Voices Wake Us? 


| actually would like to direct Human Voices. I'd certainly give 
it to a director whom I really admired and trusted. But | think 
I'd like to save it for me to direct. I don’t consider this script 
really finished. | don’t think I'll ever consider it finished until it 
gets shot. I’m very patient with what's going to happen to it. It’s 
been very good to me. 


(The interview with Michael Petroni was conducted by Alyssa 
callin.) 


Ron Shelton and John Norville 

Continued from page 55 

RS: For some reason, he’s very loose and relaxed with me, and 
he’s not afraid to make a fool of himself onscreen in my movies. 
When he does, he becomes more heroic. 


Any other parts written with actors in mind? 


RS: No. | was very slow, for instance, to cast Cheech Marin as 
Romeo. 


| read there were something like 60 auditions for that part. 


RS: Absolutely true. I cast him late, and the first day he read 
with Kevin, I said, “What was | thinking? He’s perfect.” Don 
Johnson was also cast very late—Alec Baldwin was going to 
play that part because I liked the “dark” contrast to Kevin, but 
Kim Basinger was expecting in the middle of shooting, and we 
couldn’t adjust the schedule, so he had to drop out. And Don 
turned out to be a wonderful choice. 


And Rene Russo? 


RS: A lot of the top actresses read for that part. I was taking 
the part of Molly, as I said earlier, in a kind of Carole Lombard 
direction, and my casting director said Rene was much goofier 
than the characters she had played up to that point. And she is 
much freer and funnier in person than she’s been onscreen. 
When I met her, | put her in a room with Costner and thought 
that the chemistry was terrific. But I will say that on page one, 
we had none of these actors in mind. 


Could you talk about how you came up with the scene in 
Molly’s office, when Tin Cup reveals bis feelings toward her? 


RS: Well, that’s a perfect collaboration scene, in the sense that 
John had written the early therapy scenes which are all about 
the river and the demons, all of that stuff. And | kept beating 
him up, saying, “John, this has to go another beat. He’s got to 
hit on her.” So when I took over on the script, in essence | took 
his scene and reworked it, and the final scene has lines that we 
both wrote in it. 


How about the scene where he snaps most of bis clubs in half? 
RS: That was John’s scene. 


JN: The original scene was a little different context. Before that 
took place he promised Romeo he was going to play it safe, and 
then he’s there, and gets the idea that he can set a course record, 
and it’s obvious to Romeo he’s going to break his promise to 
him. When Tin Cup decides he’s going to get reckless, Romeo 
decides to be the architect of the disaster by breaking the club. 
We ended up shorthanding to get there in the film. But to me, it 
underscores the single-mindedness of the character to overcome 
anything that gets in his way. Romeo thinks he’s beaten him to 
the disaster—“Oh, no, he hasn't.” 


RS: Yeah. It's a scene of hubris, and Cheech brought an edge to 
it that neither John nor I saw in the writing. The first take, 
Cheech’s eyes were wet, and he was angry and raging. That was 





surprising—I'd never seen it in rehearsal—and | said, 
“Where's that coming from?,” and he said, “It’s when I broke up 
with Tommy Chong.” I said, “Stay there, it’s great.” It really 
pointed out the seriousness of the Romeo character—he's the 
moral center of the movie, finally. 


JN: He’s also the biggest source of human dignity in the movie, 
and understands it better than Tin Cup, Molly or anyone else. 
His life is conducted on a level, for all its absurdity, that is 
founded on propriety and dignity. And that’s why he gets Doreen. 


RS: Right. He gets the prize. 


A few production questions: John, were you on the set the 
whole time? 


JN: Yeah. 
Any rewriting? 


JN: No. As I said earlier, Ron’s very good at adapting material to 
actors, utilizing strengths that were unanticipated and getting 
rid of unnecessary stuff that we were so proud of. 


RS: You have to be ruthless as a director. 
There's quite a bit in this draft missing from the final film— 


RS: There was a lot of stuff that we cut out that I'd like to have 
in there because it offered particular insights, but the movie is 
by far the longest movie I've ever made—two hours and ten 
minutes—and | don’t like long movies. I feel like you're really 
just trading gems for overall balance. We just never got the 
script short enough, to be perfectly honest. 


How long was the first assembly? 


RS: It was really long. Three hours and 10 minutes. We basically 
cut out an hour. 


John, were you involved in editing at all? 


JN: No. I'd come by and look at stuff, and volunteer a lame 
opinion once in a while. 


Let’s talk about some of the discrepancies between script and 
film. As you mentioned earlier, Tin Cup’s first speech to Molly 
is punctuated in the film by cutaways to the Regulars making 
fun of him; here, it just plays out between the two of them. 


RS: That's not in the script? There are a lot of things in the 
script that I knew I was not going to shoot, which is a blessing 
of directing your own material. But it’s a curse when people like 
you print it, because you think, “Oh, shit, | should've put that 
in.” But | knew I had to take the curse off that speech, because 
Kevin played it straight, and the way to put the twinkle in the 
scene was to have them react as if this is familiar business. 


There’s a switch in sequence fairly early on in the film, which 
leads to us being introduced to David Simms—in the scene 
where he visits Tin Cup’s Winnebago—way before we meet 
Doreen at The Golden Tassel—the inverse of how things 
unfold in the script. 


RS: That was in the editing room. It was a structural error on 
my part. Doreen was in the script before Simms, and I should 
have recognized that was a problem, because you have to get all 
your chess pieces on the board before you start bringing in the 
backstories. We introduced Doreen right on the heels of intro- 
ducing Molly, so I think it confused audiences. And then came 
Simms with what passes for plot, so in the editing room we sim- 
ply moved the introduction of Doreen. We didn’t shorten any- 
thing, and it made the whole front end of the movie move faster. 


And that was pretty much the last scene at The Golden Tassel in 
the movie, which we return to several more times in the script. 


RS: | lost the “grip and strip” scene in The Golden Tassel, which 
| quite liked as a scene, but it simply was not advancing the 
story far enough, and was making points about male behavior 
we already knew. It was funny by itself, but it did hurt the movie. 


JN: Well, it certainly hurt us with a certain segment of the audi- 
ence. | mean, people saw it differently than we did. We saw it in 
terms of an indication of male priorities, and others just saw it 
as a naked lady dancing, 


RS: That still wasn’t why I took it out. I took it out because the 
movie stopped. You know, the movie's paced like the armadillo 
crossing the road, which is why we start like that. We're going to 
get across the road, but we're going to stop along the way and 
sniff a few bugs. You don’t want to sniff too many, though. Truf- 
faut said the model for all American films is a train streaking 
down a track, and the model for all European films is a baby 
buggy, like in Eisenstein’s Odessa steps sequence, kind of tum- 
bling around. I decided my model should be a train careening 
down the steps. [laughs] 


The scene which opens with Tin Cup's telephone conversation 
with Doreen is different in the film. In the script, he gets off the 
phone, is put in his place by Doreen, and has a conversation © 
with Romeo about the failings of his relationship with her, 
ending with Romeo expressing interest in her himself. In the 
film, he quietly disconnects the call, and then pretends to be 
reading her off for Romeo’ benefit. When was that changed? 


RS: | added that during shooting, because we shot those two 
halves far apart. It was my idea to have him pretend. I was back 
and forth on that scene. | could probably go to the Avid right 
now and show you 30 different versions of it. There was some 
really good information in it, but it just seemed to me that in a 
movie that was struggling with its length, the quicker we could 
get through that scene, the better off we'd be. I ended up with a 
drastically shortened scene. 


The Regulars tend to play a less significant role in the film, 
scene for scene—certainly in terms of dialogue—because a 
lot of the earlier stuff with them and Tin Cup was either 
shortened or cut altogether. For instance, there's the whole 
subplot of them threatening to boycott The Golden Tassel 
unless Doreen gives Tin Cup lime off to qualify for the Open, 
or them offering him the sponsor-laden golf wardrobe. 





RS: But they're physically present in the movie a lot of the time; 
you get it. That night scene, where they're talking about the boy- 
cott, was also a big scene for Doreen, and | hated to lose it. But it 
was a problem scene from the start. It was about 34 degrees, and 
we're freezing, and I couldn't get all the coverage | wanted. It 
was a night exterior in the desert, which was hard to light. If I'd 
had another night, | might have been able to make it emotion- 
ally carry, but as it was, it was a little flat. 


What happened to the subplot of Molly making the “inspira- 
tional” tape for Tin Cup to listen to on his Walkman during 
the Qualifier? Those scenes must have been shot, because we 
see him wearing earphones during that segment of the film. 


RS: We had a problem there. Tin Cup and Molly weren't sup- 
posed to be together, but you don’t want her to disappear from 
the movie, so I had the idea of this tape. We shot it, and even 
did her voiceover reading these sort of lame sayings, but it just 
didn’t work—and I cut it a lot of ways. It sounded like her voice 
was coming out of left field for some reason, maybe because | 
didn’t shoot enough of him responding to specific things she’s 
saying. It felt like it was an editorially invented sequence even 
though it wasn't. I finally chucked it. That was a tricky structure 
in the movie to begin with. It’s halfway through, you've got him 
off on a quest, you know he’s going to qualify and get to the Open; 
how do you make it interesting? How do you build in drama? | felt 
the audience could get ahead of us if we weren't careful. 


What happened to the scene in which Tin Cup and Romeo get 
into the fight with the guard at the gate of the U.S. Open? 


RS: A lot of people loved that. John, what do you think, should 
we have put that one in? 


JN: Nope. It stopped the film. It’s a funny set piece that takes 
three minutes, and at that point you just want to see him tee up; 
you want to see what happens. We already know he’s a fish out 
of water, and we play the fish-out-of-water stuff when he has the 
shanks in that next scene. 


RS: It was too many jokes in a row. I like the scene itself-— 
when we shot it, Kevin knocked the whole thing down; it was 
very funny. The problem is, the next thing we see is him on the 
practice range shanking. It takes away from the impact of that 
scene because we've already seen that he doesn’t belong, and it’s 
much stronger with him hitting the pros in the foot. 


An exchange in that scene at the gate—when Tin Cup remarks 
that theirs is probably the first Winnebago this fancy golf club 
has ever seen, and Romeo responds, “Yeah, and the first Mex- 
ican” —telescopes a later line of Tin Cup's, also cut, about 
how “racist” golf is. What happened to that second line? 


RS: Well, without the “Mexican” line, it came out of left field; it 
felt like a speech. I would've liked to have it, because I happen to 
believe it, but I didn’t have any references in the story left which 
earned it. That was merely a reference to the elitist corridors of 
misogynist, racist golf power in the old country clubs, which we 
often see on television, and which are incredibly class-system 


oriented. | mean, I’ve been to tournaments that are unbeliev- 
able: they're basically running on the plantation system; I've felt 
like | was in Conrad or Faulkner territory. So that line was just a 
reference to that sort of elitist golf when the movie is embracing 
the rest of the golf world. But the only reason it was cut is 
because, as | said, it came out of left field after those other lines 
were cut. Those are the things that, if you went back and wrote 
the script now, you could probably weave through. “Racism, 
bullshit”. . . and what else? 


Cheating. 


RS: Well, we didn’t have anything about cheating in there 
either, so it was kind of— 


JN: Odd. 


There's quite a bit of scene-shifling in the U.S. Open section of 
the film. For instance, you have the Regulars show up in the 
script afler the second day; in the film, they show up that first 
night. There are also a lot of cutaways to Molly and Doreen, 

for instance, that have been cut and pasted from different 
spols in the script. 


RS: Yeah, but you don’t know. When you're writing an action 
sequence, you just try to put all the elements on the table, and 
you know you'll find the shape of it in editing. But you have to 
get all the elements in there. We moved the Waffle House scene 
because it was always a balance of how much golf the audience 
would be able to take; when do we need to get our people back 
into it? That, to me, is a kind of routine editorial shift. 


Also, during that sequence, there seems to be a lot more ad- 
libbing among the 1V announcers. And you've added several 
broadcasting people, including the well-known producer, 
Frank Chirkinian, to the mix as well. 


RS: Well, obviously I'm not going to script all of that, because it 
would be a 180-page script. But I write down the situations, and 
I'm sitting there off-camera, telling him, “Okay, Frank: it’s the 
2nd hole, this is happening” —you know, | set up the situation, 
and then he does it the way he would. These are live broadcast- 
ers, so they're better if you just give them a situation and let 
them riff on it than if you gave them a script. Some of it was 
scripted, like the Nance and Venturi stuff— 


JN: And most of the Gary McCord stuff as well. 
How did you manage to get all the pros involved? 


RS: | called their wives and said, “Would you like your husband 
to be in a Kevin Costner movie? Come on down and we'll all 
have dinner.” They worked for scale, too, except for the ones 
with speaking parts. We ended up with four U.S. Open winners. 


You're both happy with the finished film? 


RS: Hell, ['m pleased with this movie. Happiness is a word | 
don’t talk about. You're never happy. But I'm proud of the 
movie, and I think we pulled off what we set out to do. We made 
golf compelling, it was a great character piece, it evoked a time 
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and a place, and it captured something about the obsessions of 
the game. Wouldn't you say so, John? Of course, he can’t say, “No, 
I’m unhappy with the film” right here in front of me. //aughs/ 


JN: No, I’m happy with the film, and proud to be associated 
with it. It’s a little bit like how you feel when you finish a 
script—you re always thinking about how you could've rewrit- 
ten it. Everything's always a work-in-progress in my mind, so | 
always sound ingracious, because I’m thinking, “What if we'd 
done this, or done that?” But it's not dissatisfaction; it’s more 
about why I’m a writer, why I want to make movies. Because it’s 
a constant puzzle, and there are no absolutes. You do your best. 


Ron, you've done baseball, basketball, golf, and you had a 
writing credit on The Great White Hype, the boxing movie— 


RS: That was the most butchered script I've ever written. I'll go 
on the record about that. I wanted to direct it, and they wouldn't 
wait a year. I have another boxing picture I’m going to write, 
direct and produce in a couple of years. But now I'm going to do 
a couple of movies that don’t have sports in them. And then 
when they bomb, I'll go back to sports. /both laugh] 


(The interview with Ron Shelton and John Norville was conducted 
by Tod Lippy in Los Angeles.) 


Alexander Payne and Jim Taylor 

Continued from page 103 

the dirt—it’s more banal. I kept telling the production designer 
| didn’t want anything pretty or unreal or movielike. 


You were talking earlier about the importance of emphasizing 
Ruth’ ability to fix on whatever happens to be in front of her 
al any given moment. There’ a scene in the courtroom where 
the judge is reprimanding her and she is held rapt by the vision 
of a fly bouncing against the window. Did you shoot that? 


AP: Yeah. We cut it for time. Until you get to the point where she 
meets the pro-life women in jail, the film’s got to fly. 

JT: That's when the movie really begins. 

AP: | disagree. 

JT: Well, when you really feel like you understand what— 
AP: Where the rest of the movie is going to go from there. 


JT: By the way, that scene with the judge was the one thing dur- 
ing writing that I felt was too long—but too long is better than 
too short. 


AP: But it’s more in editing than in writing when you know the 
point has been made and you can move on, and hopefully, 
directorially you've covered enough to give you the freedom to 
get out of anything at any time. As my editor, Kevin Tent, likes to 
say, editing is boot camp for a film. 

JT: By the way, the fact that both of us had directed before gave 


us such a better sense—I can’t imagine trying to write without 
it. It informs the process so much. 


But you've both also acted—did that have any influence on 
your writing process? 


AP: Writing is like acting. You have to get inside the characters, 
become them. 


JT: That's right. Working as a team, we'd always get up on our 
feet and act it out. 


AP: When we were writing, | would channel one of the charac- 
ters for a while, or Jim would—Jim, you were much more 
Norm. /Jim laughs] | remember being very Blaine. 


JT: If one person can get more into the mindset of a particuiar 
character, and is just speaking and spewing away, then the other 
person can be crafting that into dialogue. 


AP: We wrote a whole other scene, that never made it into a 
draft, where Harlan tortures Kirk —that was Jim’s whole thing, 
and it was just hilarious. 


JT: The line is, just before he starts torturing him— 


AP: He's been gagged with jumper cables, and Harlan’s coming 
at him with a coat hanger— 


JT: “Looks to me like you locked your keys in the car.” 
[laughs] That was maybe a point at which we felt we were 
going too far. By the way, I have to compliment Alexander as 
a director for brilliantly implying that whole thing by having 
Harlan drag Kirk into the basement in the film, which did 
everything we needed to do. 


The scene in the jail cell near the beginning is slightly more 
slapsticky in the script: she struggles with a pull-down colt, 
which keeps snapping back up. 


AP: Well, in my tour of, like, 15 jails, I never found a bed like 
that. 


JT: The only reason we wrote that in there was to communicate 
her sense of frustration with life, how nothing goes right for her. 
To me, without her genuine pain in that scene, the rest of the 
movie doesn’t work. You can’t get away with all of the humor 
unless your audience believes that the filmmakers know how 
painful this is for her. 


What about the scene with Ruth trashing the Stoneys’ bath- 
room while they wait for her to join them for dinner? 


AP: We shot it. The crosscutting just didn’t work, so we 
simplified it. 


There’s a very funny addition, which I'm guessing must have 
come to pass in the editing room, to the dinner scene that fol- 
lows: when Norm is praying, the deafening noise of an air- 
plane obscures what he’s saying. That wasn't in your script. 
What happened there? 


AP: It was two things. One is, in early drafts of the script, we had 
written in, because we thought it was funny, that this town— 
coincidentally like Omaha—was very close to a big Air Force 





base. We'd have characters periodically stopping conversations 
in mid-sentence and looking up as planes went by. Anyway, that 
got too complicated. In editing, the idea of the Stoneys living 
near the airport was added. 


JT: Why we intuitively felt that would work at this point was that 
it sort of signalled “something bigger”; you know, this powerful 
presence hanging over them. It also gives the sense that these 
people, the Stoneys, are not exactly living in the best neighbor- 
hood—they re struggling, too, and they've dedicated their lives 
to this cause. 


What happened to that red spot in the eggs Gail scrambles for 
breakfast? | couldn't find it on the screen. 


JT: [laughs] Actually, that’s a funny story. They were trying to 
throw that together on the set, and when we saw the dailies it 
just didn’t look realistic at all. They'd squirted some kind of red 
dye into it, but it wasn’t working. As the nominal second-unit 
director, | felt it was really important to make it work, so I took it 
on myself. | mean, I spent all of this time trying to make it look 
realistic, but the blood dot’s so small you can’t even see it. 


AP: Sure looked good on paper, though. 


Probably the most significant series of culs were the dream 
sequences, which | have to say worked beautifully in the script: 
they seemed like little films in themselves. Their excision must 
have had to do with budgetary concerns. 


JT: Yeah. Absolutely. Actually, what happened was interesting. 
With the amount of money we had to shoot this—with a great 
cast and a real crew—they couldn't give Alexander the days he 
needed. From the producing perspective, the dream sequences 
were the thing to lose. And I fought vociferously about it— 


AP: And Laura liked them a lot, also. 


JT: That's true. If there was any consistent criticism of the script, 

it was that we didn’t know her character well enough. Even 
though we felt strongly that if and when you saw her—even if 
she was just observing what's going on, being passive—you'd 
know her— 


AP: In cinema, you see a face and you project so much onto it. 


JT: —those dream sequences were our way of making her more 
involved in an artificial way—giving her more of an inner life, 
without being so contrived. 


AP: A cinematic, even poetic, way of doing it. They were also 
important to express two other things: a longing for innocence 
in the first one— 


JT: A longing for La Dolce Vita. [laughs] 


AP: Yeah, that was kind of a fun homage. And then in the sec- 
ond one, with the bus, an evocation of death. 


JT: We really fought like heck to keep them in, because with the 
low budget, it was suggested we drop them. The schedule was 
shuffled around, and those scenes were put at the very end of 


shooting. Then when it was clear we weren't going to get to 
them in Omaha— 


AP: I was still planning on shooting them in L.A. We wrapped 
on a Friday in Omaha, and Laura Dern stayed over the weekend. 
There were a couple of images we wanted to get for the 
dream—new stuff, which happened in a cornfield—so Laura, 
myself and a local Omaha cameraman went out with a little Arri 
and shot all day that Sunday; that’s how important it was. Ulti- 
mately, however, having seen a couple of cuts of the film, we 
decided it wasn't necessary. 


JT: The movie doesn't need them, simply because you know this 
person well enough from observing her onscreen. 


AP: I'm sorry to say the old film cliché is true: you write a script, 
and then you go in thinking you're going to direct a film, and 
in fact the film directs you. It directs itself—your job is to sup- 
port it and help it find itself. 


JT: Another case in point: in our script, it’s only suggested that 
Diane and Rachel are lovers. In fact, when we were first writing, 
it was just these two women living in a house together, and then 
we thought, “Oh, that would be interesting.” In production, it 
became such a huge issue in terms of production design, cos- 
tumes, everything. It became a really significant big deal that 
these women were lovers, and we're not afraid of it—although 
we may get attacked for it—but it was interesting to see some- 
thing you just barely suggested in the script grow in importance. 
When we were writing it, we weren't interested in their sexuality, 
we were interested in other things that they had going through 
their minds. 


AP: Similarly with Blaine and Eric— 
JT: /Feigns surprise] What are you talking about? No, that’s true. 


AP: Well, you know, you've got to make clear choices once you 
get into production. You've got this script by these idiot screen- 
writers, and now you need to know exactly what's going on 
because you've got to make this fucking film. 


Whatever happened to “King,” the attack dog? 


AP: King flew out from L.A. and turned out to be the German 
shepherd actor of the lowest bidder. He did not perform and was 
cut from the film. He made more money per day than the actors 
made. He was such a nice dog. The cinematographer was talk- 
ing about his experiences with dogs on other films, where they'd 
have a cage within a cage, and the dog would be, like, shackled 
and muzzled, and the handler would have to wear a mesh suit 
and carry a tranquilizer gun. We had this dog that just loved 
being around people. Then his trainer, who spoke French—the 
dog was bilingual—would have to provoke him to do things he 
didn’t want to do, so it wasn’t working out. After one wide shot, 
we shot everything else either medium shot or close-up. 


JT: King was there; you just can’t see him. 


AP: But it sure looked good on paper. 


You were talking about concerns regarding Ruth’ character, 
and whether she was fleshed out enough. Interestingly, quite 
a bit of her dialogue from the script was cut from the film, 
including her lines about “wishing she were dead” in the 
“Moon Mother” scene with Rachel and Diane. 


AP: That also was a big loss. Her lines about wishing she were 
dead and hating the country—those were important lines to 
express her inner life. 


There’s also the moment in which she takes out the picture of 
her kids and looks at it forlornly. 


AP: We never shot that, that was too stupid. 
JT: | didn’t think it was stupid. . . 


AP: But we shot that scene you're talking about on the porch, 
because the house we found didn’t have a pond—which is what 
the characters walk around during that scene in the script— 
and because of the other big porch scene that precedes it, where 
there is the standoff and the police come. It was too radical a 
shift in gears to go suddenly from that big moment to her saying 
“| hate the country.” That was a painful loss. Boot camp! 

By the way, our editor was great—like a writing partner, really. 
Many of the things you're mentioning were “writing” contribu- 
tions by Kevin. Like the scene in which Ruth’s going to sleep in 
the Stoneys’ basement: In the script we say something about her 
looking over at the praying hands, but he came up with the idea 
of doing those corny voiceovers, which end with “Dale’s out 
today. You collect carts.” Actually, we were lucky to have a group 
of people—from cast to production people to postproduction— 
who were more or less of a similar mind, a similar comic sensi- 
bility. Everyone got in the spirit of it. 


What happened to the scene in which Gail and Kathleen visit 
Tony and Cynta to get a picture of Ruth’ two kids? 


AP: The scene was good, nicely shot, well-acted. Time. If there's 
any flaw in the rising action in the script late in act two before 
the climax, it's from the moment when the money is offered 
until the miscarriage: you know, setting everything up. It’s pretty 
tight in the finished film, but it’s a little loose in the script. 


The scene with Blaine and Norm in Blaine’s hotel room is 
broken up in the film by the one with Ruth and Harlan in 
the kitchen; in the script, the hotel scene is one long take. It 
worked beautifully, though, because the idea of cutting back 
lo that scene with Blaine suddenly shirtless (and Eric apply- 
ing massage oil) really punches it up. 

AP: We had to speed that whole part up, and that scene seemed 
a little long. 

I'm assuming the “Choose Life Ruth” banner flying from the 
airplane was not shot for financial reasons. 

AP: We shot it. But we cut most of the scene in which she’s in 


the limousine with Jessica and the others and looks out the win- 
dow and sees it, so we couldn't use it. 


JT: To me, that trip to the clinic was the most worrisome in 
terms of translating from the script. It was annoying mechanics: 
who would get to the clinic first, how the protest would grow out 
front. Actually, something I'm proud of is sticking up for the use 
of the helicopter, which was a big budgetary concern. But it 
seemed really important that Jessica Weiss would not just come 
in a car—the helicopter evoked the sense of the escalation of 
this war. But it did make it problematic: how does she get from 
the helicopter to the car? 


AP: And we couldn't afford a helicopter on the tarmac when 
they're getting in the limousine, so we just had them duck, and 
used a sound effect there. 


That is Diane Ladd, Laura Dern’s real mother, playing Ruths 
mother, isnt it? 


AP: Yeah. What happened was, she flew to Omaha to be with 
Laura on Mother's Day, and my family, who's from Omaha, took 
them out for brunch at the Omaha Club. | had wanted Diane to 
play the part and had asked Laura about it before I knew them 
very well, and she said that Diane probably wouldn't do it. Then 
Laura asked her while she was there and she said she would; she 
flew back the next week when we shot it. It was just perfect. 


What happened to the ending of the script, which has Ruth 
walking away from the clinic, visiting an appliance store and 
buying a 1V, then boarding a bus for Tucson? Her last line, 
“What are you looking at?,” seemed so apt. 


AP: For me, as a director—not as an editor, mind you—they 
were all big losses. The scene where Ruth goes into the Nebraska 
Furniture Mart, we had like 200 TVs, all showing the melee at 
the clinic, and she walks up to one and switches channels to a 
soap opera; there's a close-up of her face, and then a wide shot. 
Again, an image that really summarizes the whole gist of the 
film. A big loss. We also had a great night shot of the bus pulling 
away. But forgetting all of that, and thinking only of the rhythm 
of the film, it felt like an ending of a film when she walks away 
from that clinic. And, with everything else after that, it started to 
feel like the film had three different endings. First she leaves the 
clinic, then she goes to buy a TV, then she gets on the bus. 


JT: We should give some credit to Laura for the ending, The day 
we were shooting that scene where she leaves the clinic, Laura 
had this instinct to just keep running and running down that 
road; she said, “Get some people down there to make sure there 
are no cars coming.” She was so fired up about it. It was a really 
good instinct, and a valuable contribution that paid off later. 


AP: | also have to give credit to Cary Woods and Cathy Kon- 
rad—the producers—who felt early on that it should end there, 
even though I was still trying to make the other ending work. 
That's part of why Cary’s such a good producer: he has good 
popular-audience feelings. 


JT: They were great producers. They never said, “You have to do 
this or that.” 
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AP: They never insisted. Which is a key to getting the best out of 
your people. Which I try to do as a director. 


You've been through a sort of titular bell with this film. Can you 
lalk about that a little bit? 


AP: The working title was 7be Devil Inside. Then when we were 
set to show it at Sundance, we used the title Meet Ruth Stoops. 
Shortly before the Festival, however, Miramax thought Meet Ruth 
Stoops wasn’t a good titlk—funny, but too hard to say—and at the 
last minute Precious was suggested. But that ultimately wasn’t 
the right title, either. 


JT: [laughs] And now it’s Citizen Ruth. We've come up with 
hundreds of titles for this film. A title is certainly important, but 
my whole feeling is that as long as it’s not ridiculous, and it’s 
something that works in terms of marketing the film, then okay. 


AP: If I had my druthers, I'd call it 7he Litile Miracle. 


JT: Or One of Us, which | understand is not a great title to mar- 
ket. The reason I like Meet Ruth Stoops is that it’s fun. And we 
wanted a title that was about her, and not about the issue. 


AP: 7he Devil Inside was a nice subversive title while we were 
writing, but after seeing the film— 


JT: | never felt that was a good title. 

AP: You came up with it! 

JT: | know, but I never felt that it was a good title for the movie. 
Any guesses as lo how this film is going to be received? 


JT: Well, at Sundance we got quite a few positive reviews, and 
only a few that were negative, for instance, the guy in Film 
Comment, who seemed genuinely offended. In a way, I was 
happy about that, because I felt like the movie was somehow 
missing its mark if everyone loves it. | mean, I’m not gleeful this 
guy's offended, but if nobody's offended then we weren't bold 
enough. He called it the “prototypical apolitical political film.” | 
mean, like, yeah. When people say there's no point of view to the 
film, I'm confounded: when she has a miscarriage and runs 
away after taking the money from these people, that’s a point of 
view. It’s just not a pro-life or pro-choice point of view. 


Let’s talk about that point of view for a moment. You seem to 
be positing that the individual is relatively impotent in an 
overtly politicized society . . . 


JT: It’s about an individual getting lost in politics. 


AP: All of us live in society, and we're all flawed, with our 
specific problems, and sometimes we're asked by society, “Are 
you this or are you that?” Well, what if I’m neither, or what if 
I'm something else? Or what if | don’t care? Does that make me 
less valuable? Is my importance or my virtue somehow lessened 
by my not adhering to a specific imposed model? And there are 
other subplots as well: What does it mean to give freedom of 
choice to someone who doesn’t have the wherewithal to choose? 
That's an interesting question. 


| just hope that people would see the film in the spirit in 
which it’s intended, and I also think it would be really fun if 
activists actually saw themselves in it and felt that their side was 
fairly represented and that the other side was being slammed. | 
don’t think that anyone is being made fun of more than anyone 
else. | mean, | know I tried—however successfully or unsuccess- 
fully—to understand every character in the film. | always listen 
to people with whom I disagree and really try to see how they 
think and feel. Certainly as a writer you need to do that. 


JT: But it is a satire. 


AP: But regardless of that, you try to get into how people think 
and feel. You can’t deny that. 


JT: Oh, no, | don’t deny that, but in terms of how people are 
going to respond to it— 


AP: Okay, but everyone is slammed equally. If we're criticizing 
anybody we're criticizing everybody. We're criticizing ourselves, 
we're criticizing society, not just people of a particular religious 
or political bent. 


JT: Right. But to say that you're hoping that people will see 
themselves presented accurately in these characters is kind of 
insulting to those people, | think. They'd have to be awfully 
dim-witted to not feel attacked. So I don’t know what people's 
reaction will be. | hope people will recognize that we're not on 
some vendetta. The point is that maybe it’s time to have a sense 
of humor about this very serious issue, and to look at some of 
the absurdities that begin to happen when people get carried 
away with their political agendas. We just hope they won't feel 
that we don’t see them as real people with real concerns and 
genuine pain. Just because we're having fun with it doesn’t 
mean— 


AP: —we're not serious about it. 


(The interview with Alexander Payne and Jim Taylor was con- 
ducted by Tod Lippy at Payne’s apartment in Los Angeles.) 


Peter Lefcourt 

Continued from page 151 

There's a crucial line of revelation in the book that you chose 
nol to use in the script. After D.J. and Randy have been 
caught in the Neiman Marcus dressing room and have been 
hauled off to jail, Ken Teffner, the PR. person for the Vikings, 
comes down to pick them up. When he asks them what they 
were doing in the dressing room, D.J. finally answers, “We 
were kissing.” Why did you keep that out of the script? 


Again, a direct note from the studio—I don’t know why. | 
argued that one, but it was one of those things where they said, 
“We just don’t believe he would say that.” The scene that follows 
may work even better now, though. It’s the one in which White 
gets off the plane and asks Teffner what happened, and be says, 
“They were kissing.” And it’s so completely foreign to White's 
world that two ballplayers could be kissing each other. So it 
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works well, because Teffner’s reaction in the book is played 
through White's reaction in the following scene. That's why | 
didn’t miss it that much. 


How about the press conference scene? The tenor of that is a bit 
different, particularly with regard to Zola’s increased presence. 


| wanted to start bringing Milt Zola up a little bit; | made that 
scene turn into Zola’s scene, in which he really starts expressing 
himself vociferously. Once again, because | didn’t have the 
option of using internal monologues, | needed to make his point 
of view known in other ways. 


Why does Susie and Randy’s big discussion about all of this 
lake place so much later in the script than it does in the book? 


Well, one of the principal notes | got was that people felt that 
Susie was a little too understanding in the book. Again, had I to 
write the book over, | might change that a little. You could argue 
about how a woman would react. | wanted to make Susie more 
understanding because I felt there was a qualitative difference 
between a woman finding out her husband is cheating with 
another woman and a woman finding out her husband is cheat- 
ing with another man. | actually asked a whole bunch of 
women about this, and they said, almost to a woman, that it 
would be worse if it was a woman because they would feel com- 
pelled to compete with a woman; if it was a man, they couldn't 
do anything about it. So I didn’t want to make Susie quite as 
angry as | wound up making her in the screenplay. Although it 
gave me the opportunity to create some dramatic scenes. 


The montage sequence you wrote that begins with Randy get- 
ling off the plane in L.A. and finding that Susie is not there to 
greet him, and ends with him sitting in the swing in the back- 
yard, while Susie, conflicted, watches him from the house, 
certainly fils that bill. 


That's an instance where you can do more with a film than you 
can with just words. That also came from their note of having 
that moment toward the end of the middle part of the film 
where D.J. and Randy have a fight and fall apart. Another really 
good note they gave me had to do with having D,J. realize that 
Randy had a lot more to lose by going public than he did; that 
gives the audience an opportunity to realize that D.J. obviously 
feels quite deeply for Randy, because he’s breaking up with him 
out of selflessness. That's dramatically very good in a love 
story—and, again, | wish | did it in the book. //aughs/ 


One particularly resonant moment in the book is when you 
lake several pages to do a sort of “survey” of a cross-section 
of people reacting to the playing of the videotape of D.J. and 
Randy kissing. Did you ever think about including a mon- 
lage, or something along those lines, at this point in the film? 


I'd like to put some of that back in. I think you have to show 
how it’s affecting the rest of the country—that was one of the 
original intentions of the novel. It was taken out because there 
were other things going on that we felt we had to pay attention 
to. There's also a scene in both the book and the movie where 


D.J. and Randy go to Cooperstown, to the Hall of Fame, and 
Randy hallucinates about what his plaque would say. In the 
book, it ends with “. . . fucked his second baseman”; in the 
script, it’s “. . . fell in love with his second baseman.” And | 
almost wish I'd put the “fell in love with” in the book, because 
it's a little softer, and it’s closer to their relationship. 


There's another scene in the script that is much more dra- 
matic than its counterpart in the book, and that’s when D.J. 
gets dusted by a pitcher and Randy goes out, holds bis hand 
and makes sure he’s okay in front of the filled stadium. In 
the book, he stays in the dugout. 


That's a great moment, and it was almost necessitated by the 
fact that I have them break up in the script, and need to find a 
way to get them back together. In the book, because they never 
really break up, that very emotional moment wasn’t necessary. 


/ wanted to discuss the ending of both the book and the film, 
which are pretty similar. | think you'd have to admit that, 
however refreshing it is to see this kind of subject matter 
blessed with an uplifling ending, the happy conclusion really 
stretches the limits of believability. 


Well, it works better in the book because there you see how the 
politics—the president getting involved, all of that—really 
turn the tide of public opinion. It’s more gradual, and you see 
how the president himself struggles with the decision, how the 
media handles it. With the movie, you're right, it’s a bit slick, 
especially with the helicopter coming into the stadium— 


Well, you leaven it a bit by having the guy shoot Randy. 


There were some people who thought you didn’t need to have 
the guy take a shot at him, and I disagreed. As you were saying, 
you needed to show that there were some people out there who 
would never accept this. 


Along those lines, let's slide back into the moment when you 
had completed your third draft, which we're publishing here, 
and you submitted it to the studio. 


The third draft came through, and everyone seemed very happy 
with it. You know, you have that sound of silence, weeks go by— 
they're reading—and eventually it came back to us that they 
liked the draft, but “we don’t want to make the picture.” So we 
took that at face value, and they put it into turnaround. Then | 
heard a rumor that somebody from the Disney board of directors 
found out about this gay baseball story that was in development 
and hit the roof, and that was why it was killed. Now you never 
know whether this type of story is true or not, but it struck me as 
a fairly abrupt termination; it was never a question of bringing 
another writer on, and I was never told they didn’t like the script. 
I'll never know what happened. So after the script went into 
turnaround, we sent it out to a lot of people, and I got the 
strangest collection of responses. 

| got a phone call from Garth Brooks's people: “Garth wants 
to meet on this, but he has a couple of alterations he wants to 
make on the story, and we thought you might want to talk these 








over with him before we all take a meeting,” which immediately 
got me nervous. Anyway, we got on the phone, and had a nice 
chat, and he said he really liked the book and wanted to play 
Randy, but he thought that Randy should be straight, and 
should be a great friend to gay people, and should work to help 
D.J. in his relationships with another ballplayer. So I thanked 
him very much and said I didn’t think that would work. Jodie 
Foster was next. She was a big fan of it; we had a meeting with 
her people, talked about it, and then a couple of weeks went by 
and the word came down that her businesspeople didn’t think it 
was commercial enough: there would be too many marketing 
problems, and it wouldn’t sell at all in Europe because baseball 
movies never sell to the European market. Then we had some 
frantic interest from Barbra Streisand, but this was '93, and she 
was apparently still driving Larry Kramer crazy about 7he Nor- 
mal Heart, so we asked if we could take a meeting, and despite 
all the assurances that she loved it, they never set up a meeting 
time, so that was that. 

Then we had serious interest from Andrew Fleming, who was 
the writer/director of 7breesome, which had done very well at 
the 1994 Sundance Festival. | met with Andrew, liked him, he 
liked the book, so we decided to go out with him. Suddenly, the 
places we couldn't get in the door before now welcomed us. Same 
book, same script, same writer—but now we had a director, 
which gives you a sense of how director-driven this business is. 
We'd go to these meetings at various studios, and everybody 
would talk to Andrew—it was like I wasn’t even there. “Oh, 
yeah, terrific script . . . so Andrew, what do you want to do with 
this picture?” /laughs] Andrew, who's a writer also, knew what 
was going on; he’s a smart guy. Then, 7reesome opened and 
then closed, or, as they say in the business, 7breesome “didn't 
open.” And suddenly, nobody wanted to talk with us anymore. 

So we eventually gave up. We'd continue to send it out, but 
we'd lost any real sense that it was going to be done, at least 
soon. And there were a couple of agents at CAA who were always 
trying to get people involved, trying to put it together with actors. 
But there was always the concern that, because you need young 
actors for the leads, you're going to have a problem, because hot 
young actors in their 20s are very nervous about playing gay 
roles. So it was difficult. We'd try to get it to the Brad Pitts, those 
guys, but you had to get it past their managers first, who often 
won't even show scripts like these to their clients. 


Did you get any feedback at all from actors? 


No. We got jerked off, basically, by their agents. Then, suddenly, 
it’s March of 1995, and it turns out that Disney is interested, 
again! David Frankel, the writer/director of Miami Rhapsody, 
which has gotten good reviews, wants to do it. He made that 
movie with Hollywood Pictures, which at the time was the alter- 
native arm of Disney, the other one being Touchstone, where it 
had originally been developed. As often happens with hot direc- 
tors, the studio asked him what he'd like to do next, and he 
mentioned “this book called 7be Dreyfus Affair.” So they say, 
“Jeez, is that available?” Nobody realizes that it’s been in turn- 


around at the other division of Disney. So they call my agent, 
and he says, “You're kidding! Disney just let the option go.” 
They say, “Let us get back to you.” 

The Disney people call me and say, “You know, we always 
loved your script, and the only reason we didn’t make it was 
because there were marketing problems, but this time we're 
going to make it. Joe Roth is behind it, he knows what it’s about, 
and he really wants to work with David.” So I meet in New York 
with David Frankel, and we come up with a game plan: he'll 
take the book, write a draft, and then I'll come back and rewrite 
his draft. 

At the time, David was being godfathered by Jon Avnet, who 
was the executive producer of Miami Rhapsody, and who would 
also be the executive producer of 7e Dreyfus Affair. \t looked 
very nice, like we're going to make a movie. David went off and 
started writing, and was literally a month into the writing of it 
when he got a call from Jon Avnet, who says, “Have you started 
writing yet?” And David, like any smart writer, said, “Yeah, I’ve 
started.” So Jon Avnet says, “Well, stop writing; they're not sure 
they want to make the movie.” To make a long story short, 
somebody at Disney said, “This movie will not be made by this 
studio.” The other thing that happened in 1995 was that Disney 
bought the California Angels, and | think that may have had 
something to do with their decision to drop it. Anyway, David, 
at that point, decided to finish the script. 


So you obviously saw Frankel’s draft. 


Yeah, and he wrote a very interesting draft, which in many ways 
was even more faithful to the book than this one is. The most 
radical thing he did was change the beginning. The script now 
starts with Peter Lefcourt and David Frankel as characters going 
to sell this script to Disney. They arrive, and run into Michael 
Eisner and Michael Ovitz in the hall, and they both say in the 
script how excited they are to be doing the project, and then 
Peter and David go up to their meeting, and the camera stays 
on Ovitz and Eisner, and Eisner says, “There’s no way we're ever 
going to make this movie, you know that.” Then Peter and 
David go in to pitch the script to Donald DeLine, and the whole 
script is told as a flashback. 

Anyway, David did some very nice things, even if they weren't 
necessarily what I would have done. In his draft, D.J. and Randy, 
instead of going to Maine, go to visit D.J.’s mother in South 
Carolina, which leads to a very funny bit of business about their 
having to sleep in separate bedrooms. He also made Zola 
younger, and got him involved in a love affair with Susie Drey- 
fus, which | wouldn't have done. But on the whole, | liked what 
he did, and told him that. So, three months into the process, we 
found out they weren't going to do it. We asked them to put it 
right back into turnaround, but they kept it around for the full 
term of the option. | finally got it back this past May, and here 
we are. We're in this strange situation where the book rights 
have reverted back to me, but Disney owns the film rights to 
both scripts. So they can’t make any movie with those scripts 
without reacquiring the book, and I can’t make the movie with 
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those scripts without their permission. What you can do is hire 
yet another writer to do another adaptation of the book, but he 
or she can’t use my script or David's script. I think Disney's a 
friend of the project; | just don’t think they want to be associated 
with it. People constantly come up to me and say, “I can’t 
believe somebody hasn't made a movie of that book yet.” 


Virtually every review of the book made mention of the fact 
that it would make a great film. 


It’s so peculiar. You don’t want to say, “My script deserves to 
be made into a movie,” because thousands of good scripts are 
floating around out there, and probably every writer thinks the 
same thing. On the other hand, I think there really are good 
reasons why this should be a movie. It may sound a little high- 
minded, but I think it's important: there's a message of toler- 
ance at the base of this that really needs to be heard. 


Well, it’s a unique animal: a heartwarming, even conven- 
lional, romantic comedy that just happens to be about two 
gay athletes. 


But still, it does involve two attractive young guys, and | think 
that’s the real scary thing. | think David Frankel was quoted as 
saying that the success of movies like 7he Birdcage has just 
facilitated the making of other Birdcages. They're safe: carica- 
tures of gay men who never touch each other. | believe 7he 
Dreyfus Affair is going to be made—I really do. | think it’s 
going to require a filmmaker or a producer who has the guts 
and the clout to say, “Okay, let's get this thing made.” It’s going 
to be hard, because we'll probably have to do it without the 
cooperation of major-league baseball, which means we'll have 
to use stadiums, uniforms, that aren’t affiliated with the leagues. 
But it can be done. 


Have you thought any more about casting? 


Well, they'll want names with box-office draw: Nicolas Cage, 
Brad Pitt, Matthew McConaughey. But to be honest with you, | 
would rather just get two fabulous actors, and then put in the 
Zola role somebody like Jack Nicholson. But to me, Randy and 
[).J. should be terrific athletes, jocks. They should look like 
ballplayers. 


So you don't end up with Gary Cooper in Pride of the Yankees? 
Right. /laughs] 


You've worked quite a bit in television; could you ever envi- 
sion this ending up on the small screen? 


HBO optioned it before Disney did, and actually made an offer, 
but we went with Disney because we thought it would be better 
as a feature. I’m doing something for HBO right now about the 
Bob Packwood affair, and this kind of thing with a satirical 
tone—like Barbarians at the Gate—is pertect for them. It cer- 
tainly doesn’t belong on the networks. They'd turn it into 
Randy Dreyfus: Portrait of a Gay Ballplayer. 

(The interview with Peter Lefcourt was conducted by Tod Lippy 
at Lefcourt’s home in Los Angeles.) 


Millard Kaufman 

Continued from page 192 

scene in which Pete tells Macreedy all the telephone lines are 
busy when he’s trying to call the police. 


That was a way of injecting an ironic moment or two without 
taking time, because it was background. You couldn't see all of 
the signs onscreen because they couldn't get close enough. 


Along those same lines, there’s a scene in this script after 
lim’s humiliating conversation with Smith where he takes 
down a photograph of himself and Smith from years before, 
showing his being deputized. That was not in the film. 


| think it was a good idea to take it out, because when you think 
about it, it’s a repeat. The audience already knows it. What are 
you going to do—get sentimental with these bums, for Chris- 
sake? No, I think that was a good idea. They were probably 
John’s ideas, or they might have been Schary’s. But whatever it 
was, you know, I haven't felt any absolute need to have a 
monopoly on whatever the hell is onscreen. All the monopoly | 
want is what is on the page. That's my job. 


What about the fact that, in the script, Macreedy has this trick 
where he lights matches with one hand? In the film he uses a 
lighter. What happened there? 


What happened was, I thought it would be kind of interesting if 
he were to light a match by rubbing it between his thumb and 
the friction pad, and it would also emphasize the fact that he 
only has the use of one hand. First day, I get a call from 
Spence—he says, “For Chrissake, Mill, I’m an old man, I got 
arthritis, | can’t do that; is it all right if | use a Zippo?” I said 
sure. Actually, again, it makes more sense. The other was the- 
atrical. Any guy who smoked and who was in the Army had a 
Zippo. | still got a bunch of them myself. 


Whatever happened to T.]., the kid who shows up periodically 
in the script carving a skull and crossbones into various sur- 
faces. Were the scenes with him shot? 


| thought, again, those added a kind of tonality. But it was irrel- 
evant. Why bring in somebody who then disappears? Every actor 
has to have a part in whatever the hell you're doing and it 
shouldn't be tangential, it should be immediate and direct. The 
kid didn’t belong there. 


There’s a scene with Macreedy and Smith that we were talk- 
ing about earlier, al the gas station, in which you give Smith 
a wonderful speech about how the West is “used” by various 
groups—historians, writers, developers—to their own ends. 
How did you come up with that? 


That was my old man. 
Really? That was something your father had said? 


Well, no, not verbatim. My father, alone with his Republicanism, 
was a romantic. Which is why, I suppose, he ran away ‘rom 
home in Gordonsville, Virginia, at the age of 14, to become a 
cowboy. And he would tell great stories, wonderful stories, and 
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the feeling of those, their impact, obviously hit me, and I guess I 
unconsciously added that in while I was writing. 


In the script, when Doc delivers bis speech to Macreedy about 
the people who come out and try farming, mining and 
whatever else in their misguided attempts al prosperity, he 
has a series of props he points to, like the topographic map 
and a nugget of ore, which weren't used in the film. 


Oh, right! Walter Brennan, who played Doc—and who was a 
good actor—couldn’t do both at the same time. For some 
reason he was having trouble that day, so we let him concentrate 
on lines. 


What happened to the page or two of dialogue between Liz 
and Macreedy in the jeep on their way to meet up with Smith? 


Again, it’s awful late to go into all of that exposition. 


In the film, we go right from Spencer Tracy coming up to 
Bob Ryan after he’s bit him with the Molotov cocktail to him 
driving into town in Smith’s station wagon. In your script, 
there is a bit of dialogue between Smith and Macreedy there, 
and between Macreedy and Doc, Tim and Pete, in the fol- 
lowing scene, that was cut out. What happened there? 


That's cut in the movie? 

In the movie it goes straight from— 
Where did you see the movie? 

On videotape. 


That's why. Some of this stuff that you mention is in the original 
film. It was cut for television, and you get that version on video- 
tape. It’s very difficult to get the original cut. 


How much footage would you estimate was lost? 


Altogether, maybe four minutes. But it’s meaningful. When I say 
| don’t remember, it’s because | remember it the other way. 


More generally, this film, as you already mentioned, came 
out of a desire on your and Dore Schary’s part to address 
rather hot-button political issues of the time, such as xeno- 


phobia and anti-communism. I'm thinking, for instance, of 


Smith's speech about the “infiltration” of Black Rock. 
That was a very conscious thing on my part. 
Did you have resistance from the studio? 


Well, at that time, the people who made up the executive branch 
at MGM were a preponderantly reactionary group. They were 
also scared shitless because of the blacklist and what was going 
on. However, the most potent personality of the bunch—the 
brightest, the best-educated (although it was all self-education), 
the most liberal—was Dore. Also, after the Waldorf meeting*, 
he overcompensated for his guilt about capitulating, and at the 
same time tried to make peace with his vaulted ambition. Dore 
had a reputation for “liberal” pictures. 


*in October 1947, the House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) held hearings on 
communism in Hollywood, after which ten writers, producers and directors who refused to 
cooperate were charged with contempt. After a two-day conference in November at the 


He'd been at RKO before that, where he'd made socially con- 
scious pictures like Crossfire, right? 


That's right. 


Could you talk a bit more about your experiences working 
during the blacklist? | understand that you fronted for Dalton 
Trumbo—one of the Hollywood Ten—on Gun Crazy. 


Well, I'll give you the brief version about that. During the black- 
list, Trumbo and I shared an agent. I'd only met Trumbo once, 
at a bar which we had both separately wandered into during a 
boring meeting of the Writers Guild. I remember it because there 
was a drunk standing next to Trumbo who asked us, “What's 
with that noise in the next room?” And I don’t know whether 
it was | or Trumbo, but one of us said, “It's a meeting for the 
Writers Guild.” He says, “The Writers Guild for what?” I say, 
“Pictures.” And even though it sounds like a joke, I swear the 
guy said, “You mean they write that stuff?” So that’s how I met 
Trumbo. Anyway, my agent calls me one day and says, “Look, 
Trumbo has a shot at a job—he needs the money—and he 
asked if he can use your name.” I said, “Well, let me think it 
over.” And he says, “We're in a hurry, what do you mean think it 
over?” | said, “For Chrissake, I want to talk to my wife about it, | 
got two children—this could be a problem.” So I talked to my 
wife about it and the next day I said, “I'll do it.” /sighs/ 

| hesitate because it’s still very painful, that whole period. | 
was named in Red Channels. They only had two things on me, 
both of which were pretty silly. The lesser of the silly things was 
the fact that these two ex-FBI guys found out I had circulated a 
petition among Guild members for Albert Maltz—also one of 
the Hollywood Ten—asking for signatures so that Albert could 
buy back a book he had sold to Fox which the studio had deep- 
sixed once he was blacklisted. He had an opportunity to resell 
the thing in England and have it made into a movie. But it 
didn’t do any good; they wouldn't sell it back to him. So that 
was one thing they had on me: I was a bad boy because I had 
circulated this paper for this guy they said was a Communist. 

The other thing they had on me was much wilder. My father’s 
name was Fred Kaufman, and they told me that he had been a 
card-carrying member of the Communist party who had orga- 
nized a railroad strike in Seattle in, like, 1914 or something. And 
| knew that was bullshit, because my father was a card-carrying 
Republican, and furthermore, being a cowboy, he hated railroad 
people. So I went to a lawyer in downtown L.A. who was repre- 
senting the Hollywood Ten and asked him to help me out. He 
said, “Well, we can find out about this—give me a day.” He 
calls back within 24 hours and says, between laughs, “It’s true 
that a guy named Fred Kaufman organized a railroad strike, 
and it’s probably true, from what I’ve learned, that he was a 
member of the Communist party, but the strike in question was 
organized by the Pullman porters, and this guy was black.” So I 
went back to Eddie Mannix, an executive at MGM, and said, 
“You sons of bitches, I'm going to sue your ass off. I’m suing 
you for five million dollars.” Of course it was all dropped and | 
went back to work and that was the end of the damn thing. 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, the industry leaders in attendance (including Schary) 
announced that the “Hollywood Ten” would either be fired or suspendec. without pay, 
effectively initiating the blacklist period in Hollywood.—Ed. 
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You've just finished a book about screenwriting. Do you think 
there are general rules you have to follow? 


There are rules for everything, including screenwriting. They're 
simplistic, as they must be, because as soon as you know what 
the hell you're doing, you've got to ignore the rules. My wife was 
telling me about a book she had heard of which is out now that 
says you have to have this on page nine and you have to do this 
on page 14—something like that. And that the “first act”— 
which is in itself, of course, a rather artificial division—should 
be 35, 42 pages, whatever, which is ridiculous. Billy Wilder, who 
probably knows more about screenwriting than any man alive, 
said he would never write a book about that sort of thing 
because he feels that you either have it or you don’t, just the way 
it is with novelists. As Somerset Maugham once said, “There are 
three rules for writing a novel. Unfortunately, nobody knows 
what they are.” But there are certain things that you can put 
forth to help young people, to encourage them. The fact is, the 
more experience you get, quite normally and naturally, the less 
you listen—no reason you should. But, if kids want encourage- 
ment, I see no reason why they shouldn't be guided in what 
might be the right direction. But the only thing a writer really 
has, I suppose, is a certain uniqueness. Unless he holds on to 
that, there’s a large chance of his becoming a commercial hack. 


Any particularly good writer-related anecdotes from the old 
Hollywood you'd like to share? 


There are thousands of them. One that comes to mind: At War- 
ner Bros., a bunch of people were sitting around the writer's 
table and Jack Warner walks by. One of the writers says to him, 
“Hello, Mr. Warner.” He nods gruffly and the guy says, “How are 
you?” Warner says, “I'm terrible.” The guy says, “Well, what's 
the matter?” Warner hesitates for a second and then says, “I'll 
tell you what's the matter. We got this goddam epic shooting in 
Arizona with Errol Flynn. We got 10,000 extras out there, every- 
body's ready to shoot, it’s costing us a billion dollars a sec- 
ond” —or something like that—“and Flynn doesn’t show up. 
Not only that, but nobody knows where he is.” He fumes a little 
more, then he says, “That son of a bitch. I picked him up in 
Australia when he was a goddam beachcomber, a thief, a bum! 
And what did I do? I made him a star—I taught him how to 
fence, | taught him how to ride a horse! I made him rich! And 
now when | need him, he doesn’t show up!” He starts looking 
around the room, and one of the writers there was a very hand- 
some young man who had had a failed career as an actor—he 
was a good writer. So Warner looks at him and asks, “What's 
your name?” The guy tells him and he says, “I can make a star 
out of you. I could make you rich. You'd be a household word, 
everybody would know you, you'd be important. And what would 
happen? One day, we'd be shooting in Arizona with 10,000 peo- 
ple and you, you son of a bitch, wouldn't show up! You're fired!” 
And he fired the guy. 


(The interview with Millard Kaufman was conducted by Tod 
Lippy at Kaufman ’s home in Los Angeles.) 
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trating exclusively on painting. His work appears regularly in 
publications like 7he New Yorker, Allantic Monthly, Newsweek, 
Playboy, Rolling Stone and The Washington Post, and his 
paintings have been exhibited in Venice, Kyoto, New York, Los 
Angeles, Detroit and San Francisco. 

The Dreyfus Affair illustrator, Karen Blessen, a resident 
of Dallas, received a B.F.A. from the University of Nebraska in 
1973. Early in her career she worked as a freelance illustrator for 
Seventeen, Redbook, Mademoiselle, Neiman Marcus and Amer- 
ican Airlines. In 1989, her illustrations for an article in the Dal- 
las Morning News on an airplane crash investigation earned 
her a Pulitzer Prize, the first ever awarded to a graphic artist. 
Blessen’s clients include Pepsi-Cola, RCA, Money, The Gap and 
The Los Angeles Times. Recently, she co-produced and illustrated 
the book Be An Angel, published by Simon & Schuster. 

Designer/illustrator Paul Davis, who illustrated Bad Day 
at Black Rock, is principal and founder of Paul Davis Studio in 
New York City. His work has appeared on the pages and covers of 
many major magazines, and on numerous book covers, record 
albums and posters, as well as in films. He served as art director 
for Joseph Papp’s New York Shakespeare Festival and Public 
Theater from 1984 through 1991, and was founding director 
and designer of Normal and WigWag magazines. His work has 
been featured in several touring retrospectives in both Japan and 
France. In 1990, Davis received an honorary doctorate from the 
School of Visual Arts, a medal from the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and the Lifetime Achievement Medal in Visual Arts 
from the Academy of Arts, Guild Hall, East Hampton. In Decem- 
ber 1995, Davis was inducted into the Art Directors Club Hall of 
Fame. Currently, he is on the faculty of the School of Visual Arts. 

Agatha Sohn, illustrator of 7i// Human Voices Wake Us, 
received her B.E.A. from Parsons School of Design and recently 
graduated from Marshall Arisman’s M.F.A. program in illustra- 
tion at the School of Visual Arts. Her clients have included the 
Juilliard School, Columbia House, Health Quest and Wharton 
Alumni Magazine. Her work also appears in the American 
Mlustration 13 Annual and Society of Mlustrators 37 Annual. 
A New York City resident, she is currently working in the film 
industry as producers’ assistant at Jean Doumanian Productions. 

The portraits of this issue’s screenwriters were done by Paul 
Hamlyn, a London-based illustrator. 
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* One- iPOneal = Script,Consultation 


al ar writer-friendly film srotoeelil . 
"script conception, crafting and d 






Only 150 registrants accepted. 15 steer 1g 
_ Nice ratio. Caring folks..Extraordinary digs ttown. — 


F. Created by CineStory. al 
; Co-sponsored by Colu College Chicage i a 
The Department of and Video and 


_Sotembta 2. Continuing Education in the Arts and Copnuu 


Write, cal e-mail: 
Pag 53 West Jackson Bivd., Suite 1224, Chicago, iL 60604 


“312-322-9060 or 800-6STORY6 


cinestoryp@ao!l.com 
March 7, 8. & 9. 1997 
» The Union’ neague-€l go. Illinois 
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Remember that scene where 


Indy climbs out of the pit 
and starts to leave and TH WACK 
that spike is right through that 
GO WILEKGGCKBHIGCMFINORINOE 
there’s that RUMBLING and 
that friggin’ huge boulder comes 
rolling right toward him and 
he has to haul his ass out of there? 


Somebody wrote that 


“Raiders of the Lost Ark,” Scre -enplay by La ce Kasdan, Story by George Luc and Philip Ka nfman 





WRITERS GUILD OF AMERICA 


